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*  Tempest.]  The  Tempeft  and  The  Midfummer  Night^s 
Dream  are  the  nobleft  efforts  of  that  fublimc  and  amazing 
imagination  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  which  foars  above  the  bounds 
of  nature,  without  forfaking  fenfe ;  or,  more  properly,  carries 
nature  along  with  him  beyond  her  eftabliflied  limits.  Fletcher 
feems  particularly  to  have  admired  thefe  two  plays,  and  hath 
wrote  two  in  imitation  of  them,  The  Sea  Voyage  and  The  Faith- 
ful Shephcrdefs.  But  when  he  prefumes  to  break  a  lance  with 
Shakfpeare,  and  write  in  emulation  of  him,  as  he  docs  in  The 
Falfe  One,  which  is  the  rival  o{  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful.  After  him.  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Milton  catched 
the  brighteft  fire  of  their  imagination  from  thefe  two  plays ; 
which  ihines  fantaftically  indeed  in  The  Goblins,  but  much  more 
nobly  and  ferenely  in  The  Majk  at  Ludloiv  Cajtle. 

Warburton. 

No  one  has  hitherto  been  lucky  enough  to  dlfcover  the  romance 
on  which  Shakfpeare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  founded  this  play, 
the  beauties  of  which  could  not  fecure  it  from  the  criticifm  of 
Ben  Jonfon,  whofe  malignity  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  his  wit.  In  the  introduction  to  Bartholomeio  Fair,  he 
fays  :  "  If  there  be  never  zfervayit  monjier  in  the  fair,  who  can 
help  it,  he  fays,  nor  a  neft  of  antic/ues?  He  is  loth  to  make 
nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  thofe  tJiat  beget  Tales,  Tempejis, 
and  fuch  hke  drolleries."     Steevens. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr,  Collins  of  Chichefter,  that 
Shakfpeare's  Tempejt,  for  which  no  origin  is  yet  affigned,  was 
formed  on  a  romance  called  Aurelio  and  Ifahella,  printed  in 
Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  and  Englifh,  in  1588.  But  though 
this  information  has  not  proved  true  on  examination,  an  ufefiil 
conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  it,  that  Shakfpeare's  ftory  is 
Ibmewhere  to  be  found  in  an  Italian  novel,  at  leaft  that  the  ftory 
preceded  Shakfpeare.  Mr.  Collins  had  fearched  this  fubjedl 
with  no  lefs  fidelity  than  judgement  and  induftry ;  but  his 
memory  failing  in  his  laft  calamitous  indifpofition,  he  probably 
gave  me  the  name  of  one  novel  for  another.  I  remember  he 
added  a  circumltance,  which  may  lead  to  a  difcovery, — that  the 
principal  charafter  of  the  romance,  anfwering  to  Shakfpeare's 
Profpero,  was  a  chemical  necromancer,  who  had  bound  a  fpirit 
Kke  Ariel  to  obey  his  call,  and  perform  his  fervices.  It  was  a 
common  pretence  of  dealers  in  the  occult  fciences  to  have  a 
demon  at  command.  At  leaft  Aurelio,  or  Orelio,  was  probably 
one  of  the  names  of  this  romance,  the  produftion  and  multipli- 
city of  gold  being  the  grand  objeft  of  alchemy.  Taken  at  large, 
the  magical  part  of  the  Tevipeft  is  founded  on  that  fort  of  phi- 
lofophy  which  was  pra<5tifed  by  John  Dee  and  his  affociates^  and 


has  been  called  the  Roficrucian.  The  name  Ariel  canr^  froni 
the  Talmudiftick  myfteries  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had 
infefted  this  fcience.     T.  Warton. 

Mr.  Theobald  tells  us,  that  The  Tempe/i  mull  have  been 
written  after  16O9,  becaufe  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  which  are 
mentioned  in  it,  were  unknown  to  the  Englifli  until  that  year  j 
but  this  is  a  miftake.  He  might  have  leen  in  Hackluyt,  16OO, 
folio,  a  defcription  of  Bermuda,  by  Henry  May,  who  was  Ihip- 
wrecked  there  in  1593. 

It  was  however  one  of  our  author's  laft  works.  In  I5g8,  he 
played  a  part  in  the  original  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Two  of 
the  chara6lers  are  Profpero  and  Stephana.  Here  Ben  Jonfon 
taught  him  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word,  Avhich  is  always 
righi  in  The  Tempcji  : 

"  Is  not  this  Stephana,  my  drunken  butler?" 
And  always  ziTow^  in  his  earlier  play.   The  Merchant  of  Fenice, 
which  had  been  on  the  ftage  at  leaft  two  or  three  years  before  its 
publication  in  1600 : 

"  My  friend  Stephana,  fignify  I  pray  you,"  &c, 
•—So  little  did  Mr.   Capeli  knew  of  his   aatlior,  when  he  idly 
fuppofed  his  fchool  literature  might  perhaps  ha'.e  been  loft  by  the 
dijjipation  of  youth,  or  the  hufy  fcene  of  publick  life  !     Farmer. 

This  play  mud  have  been  written  before  l5l4,  when  Jonfon 
fneers  at  it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair.  In  the  latter  plays  of 
Shakfpeare,  he  has  lefs  of  pun  and  quibble  than  in  his  early  ones. 
In  The  Merchant  of  Fenice,  he  exprefsly  declares  againft  them. 
This  perhaps  might  be  one  criterion  to  difcover  tlie  dates  of  his 
plays.  Blackstone. 

See  Mr.  Malone's  Attempt  to  qfcertain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s 
Plays,  and  a  Note  on  The  cloud-cap^ d  towers,  &c.  Aft  I V. 

Steevsn"s« 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED.^ 


Alonfo,  king  of  Naples. 

Seballiaiij  his  brother. 

Prol'pero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  brother^  the  iifurping  Duke  of  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  fon  to  the  king  of  Naples. 

Gonzalo,  an  honejl  old  counfellor  of  Naples. 

^''"^"'         )  lords. 
rrancilco,     J 

Caliban,  a  favage  and  deformed  fave. 

Trinculo,   a  jefter. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  butler. 

Mafter  of  a  fliip,  Boatjwain,  and  Mariners. 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Profpero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  fpirit. 
Ins,  1 

Ceres,  I 

J-ino,  ^  fpirits. 

Nymphs,  \ 

Reapers,         J 

Other  Jpirits  attending  on  Profpero. 

SCENE,  thefea,  withajhip;    afterwards  an 
uninhabited  ifland. 

*  This  enumeration  of  perfons  is  taken  from  tlae  folio  l623. 

Steevens. 
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ACT  I.      SCENE  I. 

On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  Storm  ivith  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  Ship-mafter  and  a  Bpatfwain. 

Mas ter.  Boatrwain,  ^ — 
Boats.  Here,  mailer :  What  cheer  ? 
Mast.  Good :    Speak  to  the  mariners :  fall  to't 
yarely/  or  we  run  ourfelves  aground  :  beftir,  beflir. 

\_Exit. 

^  Bnatfwain,']  In  this  naval  dialogue,  perhaps  the  firft  exam- 
ple of  tailor's  language  exhibited  on  the  itage,  tliere  are,  as  I  have 
been  told  by  a  Ikilful  navigator,  Ibme  inaccuracies  and  contra- 
diftor)-^  orders.     Johnson. 

The  foregoing  obfervatlon  is  founded  on  a  miftake.  Thefe 
orders  Ihould  be  conlidered  as  given,  not  at  once,  but  fucceflively, 
as  the  emergency  required.  One  attempt  to  fave  thelhip  failing, 
another  is  tried.     Malone. 

^  fall  tot  yarely,]  i.  e.  Readily,  nimbly.     Our  author  is 

frequent  in  his  ufe  of  tliis  word.     So,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix : 
"  They'll  make  his  mufe  as  yare  as  a  tumbler,"     Steevens. 

Here  it  is  appHed  as  a  fea-term,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  fcene. 
So  he  ufes  the  adjeftive,  A6t  V.  fc.  v  :  "  Our  Ihip  is  tight  and 
yare."  And  in  one  of  the  Henries  :  "yare  are  our  Ihips."  To 
this  day  the  failors  fay,  "  fit  yare  to  the  helm."  Again,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  II.  fc.  iii :  "  The  tackles  yarel}f 
frame  the  office."     T.  Warton, 
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Enter  Manners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  niy 
hearts ;  yare,  yare  :  Take  in  the  top-fail ;  Tend  to 
the  mailer's  whiftle. — Blow,  till  thou  burfl  thy 
wind,^  if  room  enough  ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,   Ferdi^ 
NAND,  GoNZALO,  and  others. 

Alon.  Good  boatfwain,  have  care.  Where's  the 
mafter  ?  Play  the  men.+ 

^  Blow,  till  thou  hurjt  tliy  wind,  &c.]  Perhaps  it  might  be 
read:   Blow,  till  thou  I  iirji,tvind,  if  room  enough.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  rather — Blow,  till  thou  huiji  thee,  icind !  if  room 
enough.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  copied  tliis  palTage  in  Th^ 
Pilgrim  ; 

"  ■  Blow,  blow  we/i  wind, 

"  Blow  till  thou  rive  /" 
Again,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1000  : 

"  If.  Sailor.  Blow,  andfplit  thyfelfr 
Again,  in  K.  Lear  : 

"  Blow,  v/inds,  and  Z7/r/?  T/oz^r  cheeks  !" 
Again,    in  Chapman's  verlion  of  the  fifth  book  of  Homer's 
Oduffey: 

"  Such  as  might  fhield  them  from  the  winter's  worft, 

"  Though  fleel  it  breath'd,  and  blew  as  it  would  burfi,'* 
Again,  in  Fletcher's  DouHe  Marriage : 

<'  Rife,  winds, 

*'  Blow  till  you  Imrft  the  air. — " 
The  allufion  in  thefe  paflages,  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,  is 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  winds  were  reprefented  in  ancient 
prints  and  pictures.     Steevens. 

•*  Play  the  men.']  i.  e.  aft  with  fpirit,  behave  like  men.  So, 
in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  fecond  Iliad : 

"  Which  doing,  thou  fhalt  know  what  fouldiers  play  the 

■men, 
"  And  what  the  cowards." 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  \5gO,  p.  2  : 

"  Viceroys  and  peers  of  Turkey,  play  the  menj\ 
"n  (p'iMi,  «y.'pij  Wi,  Iliad,  V.  V.  529.     Steevens, 
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Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

jiNT.  Where  is  the  mailer,  Boatfwain  ? 

Boats,  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  la- 
bour ;  Keep  your  cabins :  you  do  affifl  the  ftorm.s 

GoN.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  Tea  is.  Hence  !  What  care 
theie  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin :  li- 
lence :  trouble  us  not. 

GoN.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  haft 
aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myfelf.  You 
are  a  counfellor ;  if  you  can  command  thefe  ele- 
ments to  filence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  pre- 
fent,*^  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more;  ufe  your 
authority.  If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have 
lived  fo  long,  and  make  yourfelf  ready  in  your 
cabin  for  the  mifchance  of  the  hour,  if  it  fo  hap.— 
Cheerly,  good  hearts. — Out  of  our  way,  I  fay. 

[^Exic. 

GoN."!  r  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow ; 
methinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ; 
his  complexion  is  perfe6l  gallows.  Stand  faft,  good 
fate,  to  his  hanging  !  make  the  rope  of  his  deftiny 


Again,  in  fcripture,  2  Sam,  x.  12 :  "  Be  of  good  courage, 
and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people."     Malone. 

^        •   ojjijt  thejlorm.']     So,  m  Pericles : 

"  Patience,  good  fir;  do  not  ajji/i  thejlorm."  Steevens. 

*  of  the  prefejit,']    i,  e.  o/"  tlie  prefent  injiant.     So,  in 

the  15  th  chapter  of  the  1ft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  :   " of 

whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  prefent."     Steevens. 

'  Gonzalo.']  It  may  be  obferved  of  Gonzalo,  that,  being  the 
only  good  man  that  appears  with  the  king,  he  is  the  only  man 
that  preferves  his  cheerfulnefs  in  the  wreck,  and  his  hope  on  the 
ifland.    Johnson. 
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our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !     If 
he  be  not  born  to  be  hanged,  our  cafe  is  miferable. 

Re-enter  Boatfwain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  top-maft ;  yare ;  lower, 
lower ;  bring  her  to  try  with  main-courfe.^  [A  en/ 
within.^  A  plague  upon  this  howling !  they  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo, 

Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?    Shall  we  give  o'er*, 
and  drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  fink  ? 

S£B.  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blaf- 
phemous,  incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

u4nt.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whorefon,  Infolent 
noife-maker,  we  are  lefs  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

GoN.  ril  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  fhip  were  no  ftronger  than  a  nut-lhell,  and  as 
leaky  as  an  unltanched  wench.9 


'  Iring  her  to  try  with  maln-courfe.]     Probably  from 

Hackluyt's  Voyages,  1598  :  "  And  when  the  barke  had  way^  we 
cut  the  haufer,  and  fo  gate  the  Tea  to  our  friend,  and  trieU  out 
all  tliat  day  with  our  maine  courfe."     Malone. 

This  phrafe  occurs  alfo  in  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627,  4to. 
under  the  article  Hoiv  fo  handle  a  Jliip  in  a  Storme :  "  Let  us 
lie  at  Trie  with  our  maine  courfe ;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tacke 
aboord,  the  fheat  dole  aft,  the"  holing  fet  up,  and  the  helme  tied 
clofe  aboord."     P.  40.     Steevens, 

'  an  unftanched  u>ench.']     Unjianched,  I  am  willing  to 

believcj  means  incontinent.     Steevens. 
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Boats.    Lay  her  a-hold,    a-hold;^    let  her  two 
courfes ;  off  to  fea  agaiii,^  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners  wet. 

Mar.  All  loft !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  lofl ! 

\Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  muft  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 

GoN.  Tlie  king  and  prince  at  prayers  !  let  us  aflift 
them, 
For  our  cafe  is  as  theirs. 

Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely  3  cheated  of  our  lives  by- 
drunkards. — 

This  wide-chapped  rafcal ; — 'Would,  thou  mightTt 
lie  drowning, 

The  wafhing  of  ten  tides  ! 

GoN.  He'll  be  hanged  yet ; 

*  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hnld{\  To  lay  ajlnp  a-hold,  is  to  bring 
her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  Ihe  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of 
the  land,  and  get  her  out  to  fea.     Steevens. 

^  fet  her  two  courfes  ;  <\fj'  to  fea  again,']  The  courfes  arc 

the  main  fail  a:id  fore  fail.     This  term  is  ufed  by  Raleigh,  in  his 
Difcourfe  on  Shipphig.     Johnson. 

The  paflage,  as  Mr.  Holt  has  obferved,  lliould  be  pointed. 
Set  her  two  courfes ;   off,  &c. 

Such  another  expreffion  occurs  in  Decker's  If  this  be  not  a  good 

Play,  the  Devil  is  in  it,   1012:     " oft' with  your  Drablers 

and  your  Banners  ;  out  u'ith  your  courfes."     Steevens. 

^ merely — ]  In  this  place,  fignities  aljolutely  ;  in  which 

fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  Hamlet,  A.Q.  I.  fc.  iii  : 

"  • Things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

"  PofTefs  it  merely." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Poetajter  : 

"  at  requeft 

"  Of  feme  mere  friends^  fome  honourable  Romans." 

Steevens. 
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Though  every  drop  of  water  fwear  againft  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'ft  to  glut  him.^ 

[-^  coufujl'd  7iuije  within]  Mercy  on  us  ! — We  fpllt, 
we  Iplit ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children  ! — Fare- 
well, brother  !+— We  fplit,  we  fplit,  we  fplit ! — 

^NT.  Let's  all  fink  with  the  king.  \_Exit, 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  \_Exit. 

GoN.  Now  would  I  give  a  thoufand  furlongs  of 
fea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground  ;  long  heath, 
brown  furze,5  any  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done ! 
but  I  would  fiiin  die  a  dry  death.  [_Exit. 


^  to  glut  him.']     Shakfpeare  probably  wrote,    t'englut 

him,  to  fivallow  him  ;  for  which  I  know  not  that  glut  is  ever 
uled  by  him.  In  this  lignitication  engliit,  from  eiigloutir,  Fr. 
occurs  frequently,  as  in  Hairi^FI : 

"  Thou  art  fo  near  die -gulf 

"  Thou  needs  muft  be  englutted.'" 
And  again,  in   Timon  and   Othello.     Yet  Milton  writes  glutted 
offal  ioY Jwallowed,  and  tlierefore  perhaps  the  prefent  text  may 
ftand.     Johnson. 

Thus,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges's  tranflation  of  Lucan,  B.  VI : 

"  oylie  fragments  fcarcely  burn'd, 

"  Together  fhe  doth  fcrape  and  glut." 
1.  e.  fwallow.     Steevens. 

*  Mercy  on  us  !  &c. FareiveU,  brother  !  Sec.]  All  thefc 

lines  have  been  hitherto  given  to  Gonzalo,  who  has  no  brother  in 
the  Ihip.  It  is  probable  that  the  lines  fucceeding  the  covfufed  noife 
within  fliould  be  coufidered  as  fpoken  by  no  determinate  cha- 
rafters.     Johnson, 

The  hint  for  this  ftage  direction,  &c.  might  have  been  received 
from  a  palfage  in  the  fecond  book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  where 
the  Ihipwreck  of  Pyroclcs  is  defcribed,  with  this  concluding  cir- 
cumftance  :  "  But  a  monitrous  cry,  begotten  of  many  roaring 
voyces,  was  able  to  infefl  with  feare,"  &c.     Steevens, 

^  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;    long  heath,  brown  furze, 

&:c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — ling,  heath,  broom,  furze. — Per- 
haps rightly,  though  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology.  I  find 
in  Harrifon's  defcription  of  Britain,  prefixed  to  our  author's  good 
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SCENE  II. 

The  ijland :  before  the  cell  of  Profpero, 

Enter  Prospero  ajid  Miranda. 

MiRA.  If  by  your  art,  my  deareft  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  fky,  it  feems,  would  pour  down  ftinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  fea,^  mounting  to  the  v/elkin's  cheek, 
Dafnes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  fuffer'd 
With  thofe  that  I  fav/  fufFer  !  a  brave  veflel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  fome  noble  creatures  in  her,' 
Dafli'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Againll  my  v^ery  heart !  Poor  fouls  !  they  perifh'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  ilmk  the  lea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er  ^ 


friend  Holinllied,  p.  91  :  "  Brome,  hetk,  Jirze,  brakes,  whinnes, 
ling,"  &:c.     Farmer. 

Mr.  Toilet  has  fufficiently  vindicated  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  from 
the  charge  of  tautology,  by  favouring  me  with  fpecimens  of  three 
different  kinds  of  heath  which  grow  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
I  would  gladly  have  inferted  his  obfervations  at  length  ;  but,  to 
{?.y  the  trutli,  our  autlior,  like  one  of  Cato's  foldiers  who  was  bit 
by  a  ferpent, 

I/)/'e  latet  penitus  congcjio  corpore  merfiis.     Steevens. 

^  But  that  the  fca,  &c.]     So,  in  King  Lear : 
"  The  fea  in  fuch  a  llorm  as  his  bare  head 
"  In  heU-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up, 
**  And  quench'd  the  ftelled  tires."     Malone. 

Thus,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  2111:  Iliad  : 

"  — —  as  if  his  waves  would  drowne  the  fkie, 

"■  And  put  out  all  the  fphere  of  fire."     Steevens. 

'  creatures  hi  her,']     The  old  copy  reads — creature;  but 

the  preceding  as  well  as  fubfequent  words  of  Miranda  feem  to 
demand  the  emendation  which  I  have  received  from  Theobald, 

Steevens. 

'  ■  or  e'er<—']  i.e.   lefore.     So,  in  Ecclejiajles,    xii.  Q  : 
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It.  iliould  tlic  o-ood  lliip  lb  have  Iwallo wed,  and 
The  tVeig-hting  fouls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  colle6led ; 

No  more  amazement :   tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  lumn  done. 

MiRJ.  O,  woe  the  day  ! 

Pno.  No  harm.? 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  !   thee,  my  daughter  !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  tluni  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  v.hcnce  I  am  ;   nor  that  I  nm  more  better ' 
Than  Profpero,  maiter  of  a  full  poor  cell,^ 
And  tliy  no  great<.'r  father. 


"  Or  ever  the  filver  r  ord  be  loofed,  or  tlie  golden  bowl  be  bro-^ 
ken ."     Again,  in  our  author's  Cyw^-c/i/zc  : 

• or  cer  I  could 

"  Give  him  that  parting  kifs ."     Steevens. 

^  Pro.  No  harm.']     I  know  not  whether  Shakfpeare  did  not 
make  Miranda  Ipeak  thus : 

O,   woe  the  day  !  no  harm  ? 
To  which  Profpero  properly  anfwers  : 

I  have  done  nothing  lut  in  care  of  thee. 
'Miranda,  when  ilie  fpeaks  the  words,  O,  woe  the  day  !  fnppofes, 
not  that  the  crew  had  eicaped,  but  tliat  her  father  thought  difter- 
ently  from  her,  and  counted  tlieir  dellruclion  no  harm. 

.ToHNSON. 

'  ynore  letter — ]    This  ungrammatical  expreflion  is  very 

frequent  among  our  oldeft  writers.  So,  in  The  Hijiory  ofHelyas 
Knight  of  the  Swan,  bl.l.  no  date,  imprinted  h/  JPm.  Cop/and: 
"  And  al/o  the  more  fooner  to  come,  without  prolixity,  to  the  true 
Chronicles,"  ;:tc.  Again,  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius  and 
Scilla,   1594  : 

"  To  wait  a  meifage  of  more  letter  worth."' 
Again,  ibid  : 

"  That  hale  more  "r eater  than  Caffandra  now." 

o 

Steevens. 


~  full,  poor  re//,']  i.  e.  a  cell  in  a  great  degree  of  poverty. 

So,  in  Antoiry  and  C/eopatra  :   **  I  aniful/J'')rry."    Steevens. 
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MiRA.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.^ 

Pro.  'Tis  time 

I  fhould  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pkick  my  milgick  garment  from  me. — So ; 

l^Laijs  doivn  his  mantle. 
Lie  there  my  art.^— Wipe  tliou  thme  eyes ;  have 

comfort. 
The  direful  fpedtacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  companion  ?  in  thee, 
I  have  with  fuch  proviiion  in  mine  art 
So  fafely  order' d,  that  there  is  no  foul — '^ 

^  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.'}  i.  e.  mix  with  them. 
To  meddle  is  often  ufed,  with  this  fenle,  by  Chaucer.  Hence 
the  lubrtantive  medley.  The  modern  and  familiar  phrafe  by  which 
that  of  Miranda  may  be  explained,  is — never  entered  my  thoughts 
—Jiever  came  into  my  head.     Steevens. 

It  ftiould  rather  mean — to  interfere,  to  troiille,  to  lufy  it/elf, 
as  ftill  ufed  in  tlie  North,  e.  g.  Don't  meddle  with  me;  i.  e.  Let 
me  alone  ;  Don't  moleft  me.     Ritson. 

See  Howell's  Did.  iQQO,  in  v.  to  meddle;  "  fe  meflerAe.'" 

AIalone. 

*  Lie  there  my  art.'\  Sir  Will.  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  lonl  high 
treafurer,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabcdi,  M-hen  he  put  otT 
his  gown  at  night,  ufed  to  ('aj.  Lie  there,  lord  treafurer.  Ful- 
ler's Holy  State,  p.  25/.     Steevens. 

^  virtue  of  compaffion — ]     Virtue  ;  the  moft  efficacious 

part,  the  energetic  quality  j   in  a  like  fenfe  we  fay.   The  virtue  of 
a  plant  is  in  the  extraSi.     Johnson. 

^  that  there  is  no  foul — ]     Thus  tlie  old  editions  read  ^ 

but  this  is  apparently  dcfedive.  Mr.  Rowe,  and  after  hint  Dr. 
Warburton,  read — that  there  is  no  foul  loji,  witliont  any  notice 
of  the  variation.  Mr.  Theobald  fubftitutci  no  foil,  and  Mr.  Pope 
follows  him.  To  come  fo  near  the  right,  and  yet  to  mifs  it,  is 
unlucky  :  tlie  author  probably  wrote  no  foil,  no  ftain,  no  fpot ; 
for  fo  Ariel  tells  : 

Not  a  hair  perifJt'd; 

On  their  fujiaining  garments  not  a  llemijk, 

Butfrefher  than  before. 
And  Gonzalo,    The  rarity  of  it  is,  that  our  garments  being 
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No,  not  To  miicli  perdition  as  an  liair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  veflel  ^ 

Which  thou  heard'lt  cr} -,  which  thou  faw'fl  fink. 

Sit  down  ; 
For  thou  mull  now  know  further. 

MiRA.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  ftopp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootlefs  inquifition ; 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet. — 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'ft  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'ft ;  for  then  thou  waft  not 
Out  three  years  old.^ 

MiRA.  Certainly,  fir,  I  can. 

Fro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  houfe,  or  perfon  ? 

drenched  in  the  fea,  keep  nohcithftanding  their  frejlinefs  and 
gloffes.  Of  this  emendation  I  find  that  the  author  of  notes  on 
The  Tempeft  had  a  giimpfe,  but  could  not  keep  it.     Johnson. 

no  foul — ]     Such  interraptions  are  not  uncommon  to 

Shakfpeare.  He  fometimes  begins  a  fentence,  and,  before  he 
concludes  it,  entirely  changes  its  conftru6tion,  becaufe  another, 
more  forcible,  occurs.  As  this  change  frequently  happens  in 
converfation,  it  may  be  fuffered  to  pals  uncenfured  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ftage.     Steevens. 

7  notfo  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 

Betid  to  0711/  creature  in  the  vejjel — ]  Had  Shakfpeare  in 
his  mind  St.  Paul's  hortatory  fpeech  to  the  fliip's  company, 
vhere  he  alTures  them  that,  though  they  were  to  futfer  Ihip- 
wreck,  "  not  an  h.2iivJhoidd  fall  from  the  head  of  any  of  them  ?" 
AGts,  xxvii.  34.     Ariel  afterwards  fays,  "  Not  a  hair  perifid." 

Holt  White. 

^  Out  three  years  old.']  i.  e.  Quite  three  years  old,  three  years 
old  full-out,  complete. 

So,  in  the  4th  A61 :  "  And  be  a  boy  right  out."     Steevens. 
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Of  any  thing  the  Image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

MiRA,  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  afTurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  had'fl,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how 
is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  feefl  thou  elfe 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abyfm  of  time  ?9 
If  thou  remember'fl  aught,  ere  thou  camTt  here, 
How  thou  cam'fi:  here,  thou  may'fl. 

Mjra.  ^      But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  years  fince,  Miranda,  twelve  years 
fince,' 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

MiRA.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  faid — thou  waft  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 


*•  abyfm  of  time  ?]  i.  e.  Abyfs.    This  method  of  fpelling 

the  word  is  common  to  otlier  ancient  writers.  They  took  it  from 
the  French  abiifme,  now  written  abime.  So,  in  Haywood's 
Brazen  Age,  l6l3  : 

"  And  chafe  him  from  the  deep  abi^fms  below." 

Steevens. 

*  Twelve  ytzTS  Jince,  Miranda,  tivelve  years y?7ice,]  Years, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  is  ufed  as  a  diffyllable,  in  the  fecond  as  a 
monofyllable.  But  this  is  not  a  Hcence  peculiar  to  tlie  profody 
of  Shakfpeare,  In  the  fecond  book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  are  the 
following  lines,  exhibiting  the  fame  word  with  a  fimilar  profodical 
variation : 

"  And  IhaU  Ihe  die  ?  fhall  crueller  fpill 

"  Tliofe  beames  that  fet  fo  many  hearts  on  fire  ?" 

Steevens. 
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A  princcfs  ; — no  worte  iHlicd.- 

MiRA>  O,  tlie  heavens  ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  bleiiecl  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  fay 'it,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  bleliedly  holp  hither. 

AIiRA.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  tliink  o'  the  teen  3  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 
Which   is  from   my  remembrance  !      Pleafe   you, 
further. 

Pro.    My  brother,    and  thy  uncle,    call'd  An- 
tonio,— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  ihould 
Be  fo  perfidious  ! — he  whom,  next  thyfelf. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  ftate ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  figniories  it  was  the  firil. 
And  Profpcro  the  prime  duke ;  being  fo  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel ;  thofe  being  all  my  ftudy. 
The  government  I  call  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  ftate  grew  ftranger,  being  tranfported, 
And  rapt  in  fecret  ftudies.     Thy  falfe  uncle — 
Doft  thou  attend  me  ? 

MiRA.  Sir,  moft:  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  fuits, 

*  A  prhhcrfs ; — mo  worfe  iirued.]  The  old  copy  reads^— "  And 
princefs."  For  tlie  trivial  change  in  the  text  I  am  anfwerablc, 
/^wt£/ is  defcended.     So,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fa7icy ,   I6O8  : 

"  For  I  am  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  ijjued  of  luch  pa- 
rents," &:c,     Steevens. 

'  teen — ]  is  forrow,  grief,  trouble.     So,  in  Romeo  and. 

Juliet: 

" . to  mj  teen  be  it  fpokco."     Steevens, 
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How  to  deny  them  ;  wliom  to  advance,  and  whom  * 
To  tralh  for  over- topping ;  5  new  created 

-whom  to  advance,  and  whom — 1     The  old  copy  has 


who  in  botli  places.     Correded  by  the  editor  of  tlie  fecond  folio. 

Malone, 

s  To  trajli  for  over-topping;']     To  trajli,  as  Dr.  Warbm-ton 

obferves,  is  to  cut  away  tlie  fuperfluitles.     This  word  I  have  met 

with  ill  books  containing  dire6tions  for  gardeners,  publillied  ia 

the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  preient  explanation  may  be  countenanced  by  the  following 
paiTage  in  Warner's  Albion  s  England,  1602,  B,  X.  ch.  57  : 

"  Who  luftreth  none  by  might,  by'  wealth  or  blood  to 

oiH'rtopp, 
"  Himfelf  gives  all  preferment,  and  whom  lifteth  hii» 
■doth  lop." 
Again,  In  our  author's  K.  Richard  II : 

"  Go  tliou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
''  Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fill-growing  fprays 
"  That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth." 
Mr.  Warton's  note,  however,  on — "  trajh  far  his  quick  hunt- 
ing," in  the  fecond  aft  of  Othello,  leaves  my  interpretation  of 
this  paffage  fomewhat  difputable. 

]Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,  tliat  to  trajli  for  overtopping,  "  m^-y 
mean  to  lop  them,  becaufe  they  did  overtop,  or  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  overtopping.  So  Lucetta,  in  the  fecond  fcene  of 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fays  : 

"  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  tliem  down, 
"  Yet  here  they  lliall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold." 
That  is,  left  tliey  Ihould  catch  cold.     See  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  note 
on  this  palfage. 

In  anodier  place  (a  note  on  Othello)  Mr.  INI.  Mafon  obfei-ves, 
that  Shakfpeare  had  probably  in  view,  when  he  wrote  the  paffage 
before  us,  "  the  manner  in  which  Tarquin  conveyed  to  Sextus 
his  advice  to  dellroy  tlie  principal  citizens  of  Gabii,  by  ftriking 
otf,  in  the  prefence  of  his  meffengers,  the  heads  of  all  the  tallell 
poppies,  as  he  walked  with  them  in  his  garden."     Steevens. 

I  think  this  phrafe  means  "  to  correft  for  too  much  haugh- 
tlnefs  or  overbearing."  It  is  ufed  by  fportfmen  in  the  North  when 
tliey  corre6t  a  dog  for  mifbehaviour  in  purfuing  tlie  game.  This 
explanation  is  warranted  by  the  following  paffage  in  Othello^ 
Ad  II.  fc.  i  : 

"  If  tliis  poor  tralli  of  Venice,  whom  I  trafi 

"  For  his  qmck  hunting," 

Vol.  IV.  C 
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Tiie  creatures  that  were  niiiie ;    I  lliv,  or  chang\5 

them, 
Or  elfe  new  ibriird  them  :   h.-iving  both  the  key*^ 
Of  officer  and  office,  fet  all  hearts  ^ 
To  what  tune  pleas'cl  his  car ;   that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  fuckM  my  verdure  out  on't.^ — Thou  attendli 

not : 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me.^ 

Mjra.  O  good  fir,  1  do. 

Pro.  I  thus  negle6ling  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate^ 

Tt  was  not  till  after  I  had  made  this  remark,  that  I  faw  ]VIr.  War- 
toil's  note  on  the  above  lines  in  Uthclio,  which  corroborates  it. 

DorcE. 

A  trajk  is  a  term  ftill  in  ufe  among  hunters,  to  denote  a  piece 

of  leather^  couples,  or  any  other  weight  faftened  round  the  neck 

of  a  dog,  wiien  his  fpeed  is  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  die  pack  3  \.  e, 

when  he  over-tops  them,  when  he  hunts  too  (juick.     C. 

See  Othello,  A6t  11.  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

*  loth  the  key — ]  This  is  meant  of  a  key  for  tuning  die 

harplichord,  fpinnct,  or  virginal  j  we  call  it  now  a  tuning  hammer. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins.' 

'   Qf  officer  nnd  office,  fet  nil  hearts  — ]  The  old  copy  reads — 

''  all  hearts  illCJiate,"  but  redundantly  in  regard  to  metre,  and 

nnnecelfarily  rcfpesiting  fenfe  j  for  %\'hat  hearts,  except  fnch  as 

were  i'tli  ftate,  could  Alonfo  incline  to  his  purpofes  ? 

I  have  followed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritfon,  who  judicioufly  pro- 
pofes  to  omit  the  words  now  eje6ted  from  the  text.     Steevens. 

*  And  fuclid  my  verdure  out  on't.']  So,  in  Arthur  Hall's  tranf- 
lation  of  the  firllbook  of  Homer,  1581,  where  Achilles  fwears 
by  his  fceptre : 

"  Who  having  loft  thefappof  wood,  et\  greeneneffe  cannot 
drawe."     Steevens. 

'  J  pray  thee,  mark  me.']  In  the  old  copy,  thefe  words  are  the 
beginning  of  Profpero's  next  fpeech  ;  but,  for  the  reftoration  of 
metre,  I  have  changed  their  place.     Steevens. 

^  /  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate  — ]  The  old  copy 
has — "  dedicatf'<i  ;"  but  we  Itiould  read,  as  in  the  prefent  text^ 
ff  dedicate."     Thus,  in  Meajurefor  Meajure  : 
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To  clofeiiefs,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 

With  that,  which,  but  by  being  To  retir'd, 

O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  falle  brother 

Awak'd  an  eyil  nature  :  and-  my  trult. 

Like  a  good  parent/  did  beget  of  him 

A  falfehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 

As  my  truft  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 

x\  confidence  fans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded, 

Not  only  with  what  my  reyenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  elfe  exael, — like  one, 

Who  haying,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 

Made  fuch  a  finner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  liC;^' — he  did  belieye 


"  Prayers  from  fiifting  mauls,  whofe  minds  are  dedicate 
"  To  noLhing  temporal."     Ritson. 
^  Like  a  good  parent,  &c.]  Alluding  to  the  obfervation,  that  a 
fatlier  above  the  common  rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  fon  below 
it.     Hi'roumfilii  noxce-.     Johnson. 

3  :_ like  one, 

IFho  having,  unto  truth,  ly  idling  of  It, 
Made  fuch  ajimicr  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,']  There  is,  perhaps,  no  correlative,  to 
which  the  word  it  can  with  grammatical  propriety  belong.  Lie, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  the  correlative  to  which  the  poet 
meant  to  refer,  however  ungrammatically. 

The  old  copy  reads -^  "  into  trvt.th."  The  neceflary  corredlon 
was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  juftly  obfervcs  that  there  is  no  correlative,  &:c. 
This  obfervation  has  induced  me  to  niend  thepaCage,  and  to  read ; 

Who  having  unto  truth,  by  telling  o/"  7 — inftead  of,  of  it. 

And  I  am  confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  by  the  following 
paifage  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone,  ^c.     M.  Mason. 

There  is  a  very  lingular  coincidence  between  this  pafTage  and 
one  in  Bacon's  Hiftory  of  King  Henry  VII.  [Perkin  Warbeck] 
"  did  in  all  things  notably  acquit  himfelf  j  infomuch-  as  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  he  wtis  indeed  Dnhc  Richard.  Nay, 
hiwjelf,  with  long  and  continual  counterfeiting,  and  2rith  ofT 
telling  a  lye,  was  turned  by  habit  almoft  into  the  thing  hefecined 
to  be  ;  andfrom  a  liar  to  Lea  believer.''     Malone, 

Co. 
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He  was  the  duke;  out  of  the  fubftitution,'* 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative  : — Hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dolt  hear  ? 

MiRA.  Your  tale,  lir,  would  cure  deafnef^^ 

Pro.    To  have  no  fcreen  between  this  part  he 
play'd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Abfolute  Milan  :  Me,  poor  man  ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enougli ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable  :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  fway  ^)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subje6l  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan  !) 
To  moft  ignoble  ftooping. 

MiRA.  O  the  heavens  ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then 
tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

MiRA.  I  fhould  fin 

To  think  but  nobly  ^  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  fons. 

Pro,  Now  the  condition. 


*  He  was  the  duke;  outofthefuliftitution,']  The  old  copy  reads 
—  "  He  was  indeed  tlie  duke,"  I  have  omitted  the  word  indeed, 
for  tlie  fake  of  metre.  The  reader  Ihould  place  his  emplialis  on 
—was.     Steevens. 

5  (So  dry  he  was  for  fway)  ]  i.  e.  So  thiiftij.  The  exprefllon, 
I  am  told,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  midland  counties.  Thus,  in 
Leicefters  Commonwealth  :  "  againil  the  defignments  of  the  hafty 
Erie  who  thbfteth  a  hingdome  witli  great  intemperance."  Again, 
in  Troilus  and  Crefjida  :  "  His  ambition  is  dry.'"     Steevens. 

®  To  think  but  Jiolly — ]  But,  in  this  place,  fignities  otherwife 
than,    Steevens. 
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This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 

To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  fuit ; 

Whicli  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premifes,' — 

Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 

Sliould  prefently  extirpate  me  and  mine 

Out  of  the  dukedom  ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 

With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon, 

A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 

Fated  to  the  purpofe,  did  Antonio  open 

The  gates  of  Milan  ;   and,  i'  the  dead  of  darknefs. 

The  minilters  for  the  pui-pofe  hurried  thence 

Me,  and  thy  crying  felf. 

MiRA.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then,*^ 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again ;   it  is  a  hint,^ 
That  wrings  mine  eyes.^ 

'  mVi^w  (i'  the  premlfcs,  &c.]   Jnlieiinf,  means  here,  in 

confideration  of;  an  unufual  acceptation  of"  the  word.     So,  in 
Fletcher's  Prophctefs,  the  chorus,  fpeaking  of  Drnfilla,  fiiys  ; 
"  But  takes  their  oaths,  in  lieu  of  her  alhltance, 
"  That  they  Ihall  not  preiume  to  touch  their  lives." 

M.  Mason. 
^  '        ■  cried  out — ]   Perhaps  we  fliould  read — cried  o//7. 

Stefven'S. 

'  •  a  hint,]   Hint'mfuggeftion.  So,  in  the  beginning  fpeech 

of  the  fecond  a6t : 

"  rour  hint  of  woe 

"  Is  common ." 


A  fimilar  thought  occurs  m  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  V.  fc.  i : 

"  it  is  a  tidings 

"  To  wafli  the  eyes  of  kings."     Steevens. 

*   That  wrings  iiiine  eyes.']  i.  e.  fqueezes  the  water  out  of  them. 
The  old  copy  reads — 

"  That  wrings  mine  eyes  tot" 
To  tvhal  9  every  reader  v/ill  alk.     I  have,  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Farmer,  omitted  thefe  words,  which  are  vmneceliary 
to  the  metre  ;   hear,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fpeech,  being 
ufed  as  a  diffyllablc. 

To  ivring,  in  the  fenfe  I  contend  for,  occurs  in  the  Merry 
C3 
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Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  I'll  brinp:  thee  to  the  prefent  bulinefs 
Which  now's  upon  us  ;    without  the  which,   this 

itory 
Were  moft  impertinent. 

MiRA.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  deflroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  queftion.     Dear,  they  durft 

not ; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  fet 
A  mark  fo  bloody  on  the  bulinefs  ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark  ; 
Bore  us  fome  leagues  to  fea ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcafs  of  a  boat,-  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  fail,  nor  maft ;   the  very  rats 
Inftindtively  had  quit  it :-'  there  they  hoift  us. 
To  cry  to  the  fea  that  roarVl  to  us  ;-^  to  ligh 
To  the  w^inds,  whofe  pity,  fighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

MiRj.  Alack  !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  waft,  that  did  preferve  me  !  Thou  didft  fmile, 
Infufed  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 


IFivex  of  Windfor,  Aft  I.  fc.  ii  :   "his  cook,  or  his  laundr)',  or 
his  wafhet;,  and  his  wri;/^cr."     Steevens. 

-  ■         of  a  boat,]  The  old  copy  reads — of  a  liitt.     Hexley. 

It  was  correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

'  had  quit  it :]  Old  copy — haoe  quit  it,     Correfted  by 

Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

■*  To  cry  to  the  fea  that  roar'd  to  us  j]  This  conceit  occurs 
again  in  the  Winter  s  Tale  : — "  How  the  poor  fouls  roard,  and 
the  fea  ?;;()/:«(/ tiiem,"  Sec.     Steevens, 
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When  I  have  deck'd  the  Tea  5  with  drops  fall  fait ; 
Under  my  hurden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  underG;oing  ftomach/'  to  bear  up 
Againft  what  Ihould  enfue. 

MiRA.  How  came  we  afhore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frefli  water,  that 

^  deck'd  the  fra — ]   To  deck  the  fea,  if  explained,  to 

honour,  adorn,  or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  original 
import  of  the  veA  deck,  is  to  cover  ;  fo  in  fome  parts  they  yet  fay 
deck  the  tnJIe.  This  fenfe  may  be  borne,  but  perhaps  the  poet 
M-rote  fleck' d ,  which  I  think  is  ftill  ufed  in  ruftic  language  of  drops 
falling  upon  water.  Dr.  Warburton  reads  7nock'd;  the  Oxford 
edition  hrack'd.     Johnson. 

Verftegan,  p.  6l.  fpeaking  of  beer,  fays  "  So  the  overdeck'mg 
or  covering  of  beer  came  to  be  called  berham,  and  afterwards 
barme."  This  very  well  fupports  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation. 
The  following  paiTage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  may  countenance 
the  verb  deck  in  its  common  acceptation  : 

"  do  not  pleafe  Iharp  fate 

"  To  grace  it  with  your  forrows." 
What  is  this  but  decking  it  with  tears  ? 

Again,  our  author's  Caliban  fays.  Act  III,   fc.  ii : 
■"  '  He  has  brave  utcnfils, 

'*  Which,  wheji  he  has  a  houfe,  he'll  deck  withal." 

Stf.evevs. 
To  deck,  I  am  told,  fignifies  in  the  North,  to  fprinkle.  See 
Ray's  DiCT.  of  Nortli  Country  words,  in  verl.  to  deg,  and  to 
deck;  andhisDiCT.  of  South  Country  ivords,  inverk.  dag.  The 
latter  fignifies  dew  upon  the  grafs  ; — hence  daggle-tailcd.  In 
Cole's  Latin  Didionary,  Ib/P,  we  find, — "  To  dag,  collutulo, 
irroro.^'     Malone. 

A  correfpondent,  who  figns  himfclf  Eloracenjis,  propofes  that 
this  contelled  word  lliould  be  printed  deggd,  which,  fays  he, 
f^gmiies  fprinkled,  and  is  in  daily  ufe  in  the  North  of  England. 
When  clothes  that  have  been  walhed  are  too  much  dried,  it  is 
neceliary  to  moiften  them  before  they  can  be  ironed,  which  is 
always  done  hy/pr'nikling  ;  this  operation  the  maidens  univerfally 
call  degging.     Reed. 

^  Jn   undergoing  ftomach.]   Stomach  \sJtuIlorn  refolution. 

So,  Horace  :  " gravem  Pelidic-y/ofl/ct/iww."     SxEEypsrs. 

C4 
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A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 

Mailer  of  this  clelign,)  did  give  us  ;7  ^vith 


^  Some  food  we  had,  atulfomc  frtjli  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charitij,  (who  leing  then  appointed. 
Majler  of  this  dejjgn,)  did  giue  us;']      Mr.  Stecvens  has 
fuggefted,  that  we  might  better  read — he  being  then  appointed  ; 
and  fo  we  fliould  certainly  now  write  :  but  tJie  reading  of  the  old 
copy  is  the  true  one,  that  mode  of  phrafelogy  being  the  idiom  of 
Shakfpeare's  time.     So,  in  the   JFinters  Tale  : 

"  This  your  fon-in-law, 

"■  And  fon  unto  the  king,   {whovi  heavens  directing,) 
"  Is  trotli-plight  to  your  daughter." 
Agam^  in  Coriolainis  : 

(c waving  thy  hand, 

*'  Which,  often,  thus,  correcting  thy /tout  heart, 
"■  Now  humble  as  the  ripefi:  mulberry, 
"  That  will  not  hold  the  handling  5  or,  lay  to  them,"  Arc, 

Malone. 

I  have  left  the  paflage  in  queftion  as  I  found  it,  though  with 
flender  reliance  on  its  integrity. 

What  Mr.  Malone  has  ftyled  "  the  idiom  of  Shakfpeare's 
time,"  can  fcarce  deferve  fo  creditable  a  dillinftion.  It  lliould  be 
remembered  that  the  inftances  adduced  by  him  in  fupport  of  his 
polition  are  not  from  the  early  quartos  which  he  prefers  on  the 
fcore  of  accuracy,  but  from  the  folio  1023,  tlie  inaccuracy  of 
which,  with  eqiial  judgement,  he  has  cenlured. 

The  genuine  idiom  of  our  language,  at  its  different  periods,  can 
only  be  afcertained  by  reference  to  contemporary  writers  whofe 
works  were  Ikilfully  reviled  as  they  palfed  through  the  prefs,  and 
are  therefore  unfufpefted  of  corruption.  A  fufficient  number  of 
fuch  books  are  before  us.  If  they  fupply  examples  of  phrafeology 
refembling  that  which  Mr,  Malone  would  eltablilh,  there  is  an 
end  of  controverfy  between  us  :  Let,  however,  the  difputed  phra- 
fes  be  brought  to  their  tell  before  they  are  admitted  ;  for  I  utterly 
refufe  to  accept  the  jargon  of  theatres  and  tlie  millakes  of  printers, 
as  the  idiom  or  grammar  of  the  age  in  which  Shakfpeare  wrote. 
Every  grofs  departure  from  literary  rules  mav  be  countenanced, 
if  we  are  permitted  to  draw  examples  from  \  itiated  pages  ;  and 
our  readers,  as  often  as  they  meet  with  reftorations  founded  on 
f\ich  authorities,  may  juftly  exclaim,  with  Othello, — "  Chaos  is 
eome  again."     Steevens. 
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Rich  garments,  linens,  ftufFs,  and  neceflaries, 
Which  fince  have  fteadecl  much  ;  fo,  of  his  gentle- 

nefs. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnifh'd'  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

MiRA.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  fee  that  man  ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arife  •} — • 

Sit  ftill,  and  hear  the  lad  of  our  fea-forrow. 
Here  in  this  ifland  we  arriv'd  ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  fchool-mafter,  made  the^  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  9  can,  that  have  more  time 

'  Now  I  arife  :"]  Why  does  Profpero  arlfe  ?  Or,  if  he  docs  it 
to  eafe  himfelf  by  change  of  pofliire,  why  need  he  interrupt  his 
narrative  to  tell  his  daughter  of  it  ?   Perhaps  tliefe  words  belong  to 
Miranda,  and  we  iliould  read  : 
Mir.  'Would  I  might 
But  ever  fee  that  viaii  !—Now  I  arife. 

Pro.  Sitjiill,  and.  hear  the  lajl  of  our  fea-forrow. 

Profpero,  in  p.  14,  had  directed  his  daughter  toy/;  t/o?/'//,  and 
learn  the  whole  of  this  hiftory  ;  having  previoully  by  fome  magical 
charm  difpofed  her  to  fall  alleep.  He  is  watching  the  progrels  of 
this  charm  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  tells  her  a  long  ftorj'-,  often 
alking  her  whether  her  attention  be  ftill  awake.  The  rtory  being 
ended  (as  Miranda  fuppofes)  with  their  coming  on  Ihore,  and 
partaking  of  the  conveniences  provided  for  them  by  the  loyal  hu- 
manity of  Gonzalo,  flie  therefore  tirft  exprell'cs  a  wilh  to  fee  the 
good  old  man,  and  then  obferves  that  ilie  may  noiv  arife,  as  tlie 
Itory  is  done.  Profpero,  fvirprized  tliat  his  charm  does  not  yet 
work,  bids  herjitjii/l ;  and  then  enters  on  frelh  matter  to  amufe 
the  time,  telling  her  (what  ihe  knew  before)  that  he  had  been  her 
tutor,  &c.  But  foon  perceiving  her  drowlinefs  confing  on,  he 
breaks  off  abruptly,  and  leaves  her  Jiilljitti/ig  to  her  llumbers, 

Blackstone. 

As  the  words — ''■  now  I  arife" — may  fignify,  "  now  I  rije  in 
my  narration," — "  now  my  ftory  heightens  in  its  confequence,"  I 
have  left  thepafTage  in  queflion  undillurbed.  We  ilill  lay,  that 
the  interell  of  a  drama  rifcs  or  declines.     Steevens. 

^  princes — ]  The  firll:  folio  reads — princelfe.  Henley. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     M.\lon£. 
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For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  lb  careful. 

MiRJ.  Heavens  tlinnk  you   for't  !  And  now,  I 
pray  you,  fir, 
(For  ftill  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reafon 
lor  railing  this  lea-llorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. — 

By  accident  moft  ftrangc,  bountiful  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady/  hath  mine  enemies 
Brouglit  to  this  Ihore  :  and  by  my  prefcience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  moft  aufpicious  ffar  ;  whofe  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,-  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  ceafe  miore  queftions  ; 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  lleep  ;  'tis  a  good  dulnefs,3 
And    give    it    way ; — I     know    thou    can'lt    not 
choofe. —  [Miranda //e<?^*. 

Come  away,  fervant,  come  :  I  am  ready  now  ; 
Approacli,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All    hail,  great  mafter  !  grave  fir,  hail  !  I 
come 


'   Noiv  wy  dear  lady,']   i.  e.  now  viy  aufpicious  mij'trefi. 

Steeveks. 
"  I^find.  my  zenith  doth  dipcfid  upon 

A  mnji  aufpicious Jiar  ;   irhqfc  i7ifluence 
If  now  I  court  vnf,  Ir/t  nm'it.  Sec.']   So,  in  Julius  Ctpfar  : 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man, 
"  Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
"   Omitted,  all  the  voj-age  of  tlieir  life 
"■  Is  bound  in  fliallows  and  in  miferies."     Malone. 

^  'tis  a  good  duhirfs,]  Dr.  Warbnrton  rightly  obferves, 

that  this  fleepinefs,  ivhich  Profpero  b}-  his  art  had  brought  upon 
jNIiranda,  and  of  which  he  knew  not  how  foon  the  effeft  would 
begin,  makes  him  quellion  her  fo  often  whether  flic  is  attentive 
to  his  ftory.     Johnson. 
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To  anfwer  thy  beft  pleafure  ;  bc't  to  fly,* 

To  fwirn,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  ciirl'd  clouds  ;5  to  thy  flrong  bidding,  tafk 

Ariel,  and  all  his  quality.^ 

Pro.  Hall:  thou,  fpirit, 

Perform'd  to  point  ?  the  tempeft  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Art.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  fhip ;  now  on  the  beak,^ 

*  All  hail,  great  w  after  !  grave  Jir,  hail!  I  come 

To  anfiver  thtj  lift  pleafure ;   let  tojly,  &C.3  Imitate4 
by  Fletcher  in  The  Faithful  Shephcrdefs  : 

"  tell  me  fweetert, 

"■  What  new  fervice  now  is  meeteft 

"  For  the  fatyre  ;  lliall  I  ftray 

"  In  the  middle  ayre,  and  ftay 

"  The  failing  racke,  or  nimbly  tike 

"  Hold  by  the  moone,  and  gently  make 

*'  Suit  to  the  pale  queene  of  night, 

"  For  a  beame  to  give  thee  light  ? 

"  Shall  I  dive  into  the  fea, 

"  And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 

'*  Through  the  riling  waves,"  &c.     Henley. 

*  On  the  curl'd  clouds  ;]  So,  in  Timou — Crifp  heaven. 

Steevens. 

®  -  -and  all  his  quality.]  i.  e.  all  his  confederates,  all  who 
are  of  the  fame  profeliion.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Come  give  us  a  talle  of  yovir  quality."  See  notes  on  this 
paflage.  Aft  II.  fc,  ii.     Steevens. 

'  Perforin  d  to  point — ]  i.  e.  to  the  minuteft  article  ;  a  literal 
tranflation  of  the  French  phrafe — a  point.  So,  in  the  Chances, 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  are  you  all  fit } 

"  To  point,  fir." 
Thus,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fecond  book  of  Homer's 
Odyjfey,  we  have 

"  every  due 

"  Performed  to  full : ."     Steeveks. 

'  yiow  on  the  beak,]  The  beak  was  a  ftrong  pointed  body 

at  the  head  of  the  ancient  gaUies  j  it  is  ufed  here  for  the  forecaftle, 
or  the  boltfprit.     Johnson, 

So  in  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the 
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Now  In  the  walll,''  tlic  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  llaiird  amazement :   Sometimes,  I'd  divide, 
And  bnrn  in  many  places  ;'  on  the  top-mail, 
Tlie  \  ards  and  ho\vfy)rit,  would  I  (lame  diftinetly, 
Then  meet,  and  join  :  Jove's  lightnings^  the  pre- 

curfors 
O'  the  dreadild  thnnder-claps,-  more  momentary 
And   light-ont-running   were   not :  The  fire,  and 

cracks 
Of  fulplmrous  roaring,  the  moft  mighty  Neptune 
Seein'd  to  beliege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  Ihake.^ 


32d  book  of  Plinifs  A'ntiiral  Htffory  : — "  our  goodly  tall  and 
proud  lliips,  fo  well  armed  iu  tha Icuke-head  with  yron  pikes," Src. 

Steevens. 

5  Noiv  hi  the  waift,]  The  part  between  the  quarter-deck  and 
the  forecaltle.     Johxson, 

'  Sojueti/iies,  I'd  divide, 

And  hum  in  many  places  ;]  Perhaps  our  author,  when  he 
\^TOtc  thefe  lines,  remembered  the  following  pallage  in  Hackluyt's 
f'liifages,  159s  :  "  I  do  remember  that  in  the  great  and  boyfterous 
fiorme  of  this  foule  weather,  in  the  night  tliere  came  upon  the 
to])pe  of  our  maine  yard  and  maine-maft  a  certaine  little  light, 
iiuich  like  unto  the  light  of  a  little  candle,  which  die  Spaniards 
call  the  Cuerpo  SafUo.  This  light  continued  aboord  our  flaip 
about  three  houres,  ^flying  from  majie  to  majie,  and  from  top  to 
top;  andfometimcs  it  ivoiild  Le  in  tiro  or  three  places  at  07ice." 

Maloke. 

Burton  fays,  that  the  Spirits  of  ^?v,  in  form  of  fire-drakes  and 
blazing  liars,  "  oftentimes  fit  on  thip-mafts^"  &c.  Mclanch.  P.  I. 
§  2.  p.  30,  edit.  IC»32.     T.  Warton. 

^  ■■ precurfars 

G  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,']   So,  in  King  Lear  : 
"   'Vant  couriers  of  oak-cleaving  tlmnderbolts." 

Steevens. 

^  Yea,  his  dread  tridevt^/Jialie.']  Left  the  metre  fliould  appear 
defeftive,  it  is  necefiary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  in  Warwick- 
ihire  and  other  midland  counties,  fhahe  is  Itill  pronounced  by  tlie 
common  pcopleasif  it  was  ^\■ritten  lliaake,,  a diU'yllable.  Fakmek. 
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Pro,  My  brave  fpirit  ! 

Wlio  was  fo  firm,  fo  conftant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reafon  ? 

Ari,  Not  a  foul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,4  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  dcfperation  :   All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vefi(:il,5 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me  :  the  king's  fon,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-ftaring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  hrll  man  that  leap'd  ;   cried.  Hell  is  empUj, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  fpirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  fhore  ? 

Ari.  Clofe  by,  my  malter. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  fafe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perifh'd ; 

On  their  fuftaining^  garments  not  a  blemilh, 

llie  v:orAjlialzc  is  fo  printed  in  Golding's  verfion  of  the  Qtli 
book  of  Ovi£s  MctamorplinJ'fs,  edit.  1575  : 

"  Hee  quaak't  andj/iaak't  and  looked  pale^"  Sec. 

Steevens. 

*  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,']  If  it  be  at  all  neceflary  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning,  it  is  this  :  N'ot  afoul  but  felt  fiich  a  fever  as 
?nadmcnfeel,  wlien  the  frantic  ft  is  upoti  thc/n.     Steevens. 

^  afid  quit  the  veffelyl   Quit  is,  I  thinks  here  ufed  for 

quitted.     So,  in  K.  Lear  : 

"  • 'Twas  he  inform'd  agalnft  him, 

''  And  f/uit  the  houfe  on  purpofe,  that  their  punlfliment 

"  Might  have  tlie  freer  courfe." 
So,  in  Ki?ig  Henry  A7.  P.  I.  lift,  for  lifted : 

"  He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered."     Malone, 

*  fuftaining — ]  i.  e.  tlieir  garments  that  bore  thehi  up 

and  fupported  tlicm.     Thus,  in   Chapman's  tranllation  of  the 
eleventh ///c/f/: 

"  Who  fell,  and  crawled  upon  tl:e  eartli  with  his  fuf- 
taining palmes." 
Again,  in  A'.  Lear,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv  : 
"  In  onvftftaining  corn." 
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But  frc-lhcr  tlian  before  :  aiul,  as  tlioii  bad'll  me, 
111  troops  1  ha\  e  (lilpcris'd  thcni  "bout  the  iflc  : 
'Jlie  king's  Ion  have  I  hmded  by  himlclf ; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  lighs, 
111  an  odd  angle  of  the  ille,  and  htting, 
His  arms  in  this  fad  knot. 

Fro.  Of  tlie  king's  fhip, 

The  mariners,  fav,  how  thou  hail  difpos'd. 
And  all  the  relt  o'  the  fleet  ? 

Art.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  fliip ;  in   the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dft  me  up  at  midnigh.t  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  ltill-\  ex'd  Bermoothes,^   there  Ihe's  hid  : 

Again^  in  Hamht : 

"  Her  t7o///M  fpread  wide 

"  And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  tliey  lore  her  up." 

Mr,  M.  IMalbn,  however,  obferves  that  "  ihcwoxdfuftahnns 

in  this  place  does  no\.  n\fm  fupporting,  hut  eridurijig ;  and  by 

dieir/?//^«ifl?//o- garments,  Ariel  means  their  garments  which  lore, 

"without  being  injured,  the  drenching  of  the  lea."     Steevens. 

'  From  tht'Jiill-vcx'd  Bermoothes,]  Fletcher,  in  his  U'omen 
rieajld,  fays,  "  The  devil JJtould  thbih  oj'pnrchaJJvg  tJiaf  egg~ 

Jhell  to  vicinal  out  a  u'itchjhr  the  Beermoothes"  bmith,  in  his  ac- 
count of  thefe  iflands,  p.  1/2,  fays,  "  that  the  Bervuidas  were  Jo 
fearful  to  the  world,  that  mofiy  called  them  The  Ille  of  Devils.— 
J-*.  174. — to  all f earn  en  no  lefs  terrillc  than  an  inchanted  den  of 

furies."  And  no  wonder,  for  the  clime  was  extremely  fubjed-l  to 
llorms  and  hurricanes ;  and  the  illands  were  furrounded  with 
fcattered  rocks  lying  iliallowly  hid  under  the  furface  of  the  water, 

Wareurtox. 
Tlie  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Bermudas,  •v^ili  be  beft  under- 
llood  by  tliofe  who  have  leen  the  chafing  of  the  fea  over  die  rugged 
rocks  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  and  which  rendt-r  af  eels  to 
them  lb  dangerous.  It  was  in  ourpoet's  time  the  current  opinion, 
that  Bermudas  was  inhabited  by  movfters,  and  devils. — Setelos, 
the  god  of  Caliban's  dam,  was  an  American  devil,  \\  orlliipped  by 
tlie  giants  of  Patagonia.     Heicley. 

Again,  in  Decker's  If  this  Ic  not  a  good  Play,  the  Devil  is  in 
it,  1012:  "  Sir,  if  you  have  made  me  tell  a  lye,  thev'll  fend  me 
on  3  voyage  to  Uicilland  of  Hogs  and  Devils,  the  Bermudas.'" 

Steevens, 
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The  mariners  all  under  hatches  llovv'd ; 

Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  fuffer'd  labour, 

I  have  left  alleep  :  and  for  the  relt  o'  the  lieet, 

Which  I  difpers'd,  they  all  have  met  again ; 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,^ 

Bound  fadly  home  for  Naples  ; 

Suppofing  that  they  faw  the  king's  fhip  wreck'd. 

And  his  great  perfon  perifh. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exadily  is  perform'd  ;  but  there's  more  work  ; 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  P 

Ari.  Pafl  the  mid  feafon. 


The  opinion  that  Bermudas  was  haunted  with  evil  fpirits  con- 
tinued lb  hite  as  the  civil  wafs.  In  a  little  piece  of  Sir  John  Berk- 
ihghead's  intitled.  Two  Centuries  of  Paul's  Church-yard,  una 
cum  indice  expurgatorio,  &c.  12*^,  in  page  02,  under  the  title 
CoJ'cs  (if  Confcience,  is  this  : 

"  34.  Whether  Bermudas  and  the  Parliament-houfe  lie  under 
one  planet,  feeing  both  are  haunted  ivith  devils."     Percy. 

Berrnudaswas,  on  this  account  the  cant  name  for  fome  privileged 
place,  in  which  the  cheats  and  riotous  bullies  of  Shakfpeare's  time 
allembled.     So,  in  The  Devil  is  an  Afs,  by  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  keeps  he  ftiil  your  quarter 

"  In  the  Bermudas  ;^" 
Again,  in  one  of  his  Epiltles  : 

"  Have  their  Bermudas,  and  their  ftraights  i'  th*  Strand/* 
Again,  in  The  Devil  is  a?i  Afs  : 

"  1  gave  my  word 

**  For  one  that's  run  away  to  the  Bermudas.'"  Steevens. 

^  ■  ■      ■  the  Mediterranean  flote,]    Flote  is  ivave.     Flot.  Fr. 

Steeven-s, 

*  What  is  the  time  o  the  daij  ?]  This  ])aflage  needs  not  be 
ditturbed,  it  being  common  to  alk  a  queltion,  which  the  next 
moment  enables  us  to  anl\\  er  :  he  that  thinks  it  faulty,  may 
eafily  adjuil  it  thus  : 

Pro.   IfHiat  is  the  time  6"  the  day  ?  Paji  the  mid  feafon  ? 

Ari,  At  leaf  t/ro  glajfes. 

Pro.  The  time  'twixtjix  and  now — .     Johnson, 
Mr.  Upton  propofes  to  regulate  this  pailage  differently : 

Ariel.  Pajt  the  midj'eafon,  at  lecijt  titro  glafjes. 

Prof,   The  time,  &c.     Malone. 
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Pro.  At  leail  two  glullcs  ;    The  time  'twixt  fix 
and  now, 
Muft  by  us  both  be  Ipent  niofl  prccionfly. 

Aki.  Is  tlicre  more  toil  ?  Since  thou   doll  jrlve 
me  pains, 
Let  me  remember  tliee  what  tliou  hail  promis'd, 
Whicli  is  not  yet  performed  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is't  thou  canTt  demand  ? 

Am.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  r  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  lervice ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  miltakinL>;s,  ferv'd  ^ 
Without   or   grudge,   or   grumblings :    thou   didfl 

promife 
To  bate  me  a  fidl  year. 

Pro,  Doll  thou  forget  = 


'^  Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mijtah'ings,  fnvd. — ]  The  old 
copy  has — 

"  Told  tliee  no  lies,  made  tlice  no  niiftakings,  ferv'd — ." 

The  repetition  of  a  word  will  be  found  a  frefjuent  miftake  in 
the  ancient  editions.     Ritson. 

"  Doji  tJioii  forget — ]  That  the  character  and  conduft  of  Prof- 
pero  may  be  underftood,  fomt  thing  mull  be  known  of  tlie  f}'fteni 
of  enchantment,  which  fupplied  all  tlie  marvellous  found  in  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages.  This  lyftem  feems  to  be  founded  on 
the  opinion  that  the  fallen  fpirits,  having  dift'ercnt  degrees  of  guilt, 
had  different  habitations  allotted  themat  their  expullion,  forae  being 
confined  in  hell, /owe  (as  Hooker,  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  our 
poet's  age,  exprefles  it,)  dij'perj'ed  in  air,  Jhme  on  earth,  fame  in 
icatcr,  others  in  caves,  dens,  or  minerals  under  the  earth.  Of 
thefe,  Ibnie  were  more  malignant  and  mifchievous  than  others, 
Tlieearthy  fpirits  feem  to  have  been  thought  the  moll  depraved,  and 
the  aerial  the  lefs  vitiated.  Thus  Profpero  obferves  of  Ariel : 
•  Thou  waji  a Jpirit  too  delicate 

To  aSi  her  earthy  and.  aihorr'd  commands. 
Over  thefc  fpirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rites  per* 
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From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Jri.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  doft  ?  and  think'ft 
It  much,  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  fait  deep ; 
To  run  upon  the  fharp  wind  of  the  north  ; 
To  do  me  bufinefs  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft. 

j^Ri.  I  do  not,  fir. 

Fro.  Thou  liefl,    malignant   thing  !  Hall   thou 
forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,^  who,  with  age,  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  haft  thou  forgot  her  ? 


formed  or  charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The  Hack  Art, 
or  Knowledge  of  Enchantment.  The  enchanter  being  (as  king' 
James  obferves  in  his  Demonology)  one  who  commands  the  devil, 
whereas  the  witch  ferues  him.  Thofe  who  thought  beft  of  tliis 
art,  theexiftenceof  which  was,  I  am  afraid,  beheved  very  ferioufly, 
held,  that  certain  founds  and  charafters  had  a  phyfical  power  over 
fpirits,  and  compelled  their  agency ;  others,  who  condemned  the 
practice,  which  in  reahty  was  furely  never  praftifed,  were  of  opi- 
nion, with  more  reafon,  that  the  power  of  charms  arofe  only  from 
compa6t,  and  was  no  more  than  the  fpirits  voluntarily  allowed 
them  for  the  fedudion  of  man .  The  art  was  held  by  all,  though  not 
equally  criminal,  yet  unlawful,  and  therefore  Cafaubon,  fpeaking  of 
one  who  had  commerce  with  fpirits,  blames  him,  though  he 
imagines  him  one  of  the  left  hind,  who  dealt  ivith  them  by  way  of 
command.  Thus  Profpero  repents  of  his  art  in  the  laft  fcene.  The 
fpirits  were  always  confidered  as  in  fome  meafure  enllaved  to  the 
enchanter,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  and  as  ferving  with  unwiUingnefs  j 
tlierefore  Ariel  fo  often  begs  for  liberty ;  and  Caliban  obferves, 
that  the  fpirits  ferve  Profpero  with  no  good  will,  but  hate  him, 
routedly. — Of  thefe  trifles  enough.     Johnson". 

^  The  foul  witch  Sycorax,'}  This  idea  might  have  been  caught 
from  Dionyfe  Settle's  Beporte  of  the  Laji  Voyage  of  Capteine 
FrohiJJier,  12mo.  bl.  1.  15/7.  He  is  fpeaking  of  a  woman  found  on 
one  of  the  iflands  defcribed.  "  The  old  wretch,  whome  diuers  of 
our  Saylers  fuppofed  to  be  a  Diuell,  or  a  Witche,  plucked  off  her 
bulkins,  to  fee  if  fhe  were  clouen  footed,  and  for  her  ougly  hewe 
and  deformitie,  we  let  her  goe."     Steevens, 

Vol.  IV,  D 
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u'iiu.  No,  fir. 

Pro.  Tliou  hall :  "\Miltc  was  llie  born  ? 

Ipcak ;   tell  me. 

u4ri.  Sir,  in  Argier.-^ 

Fro.  O,  was  flic  fo  ?   I  miifl:, 

Once  in  a  mouth,  recoimt  wliat  thou  haft  been, 
Which  thou  forgetTt.  This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mifchiefs  manifold,  and  forceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'll,  was  baniih'd  ;  for  one  thing  (he  did^ 
They  would  not  take  her  life  :  Is  not  this  true  ? 

uiRi.  Ay,  fn-. 

Pro.  This   bluc-e}'d   hag  was  hither    brought 
with  child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  failors  :  Thou,  my  flave. 
As  thou  report'ft  thyfelf,  waft  then  her  fervant : 
And,  for  thou  wail  a  fpirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refufmg  her  grand  hefts,  flie  did  confine  thcc^ 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  minifters, 
And  in  her  moft  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprifon'd,  thou  did'ft  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years  ;  within  which  fpace  ilie  died. 
And  left  thee  there;  where  thou  didTtvent  thy  groans. 
As  faft  as  mill-wheels  ftrike :  Then  was  this  ifland, 
(Save  for  the  fon  that  fhe  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,)  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  lliape. 

Ari,  Yes ;  Caliban  her  fon. 


*  — —  in  -(Vrgier.]  Argier  is  tlie  ancient  Englilli  name  for  AU 
giers.  See  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  true  Relatum  of  the  Travailes, 
&c,  of  fVilliam  Davies,  Bartcr-furgeon,  &c.  l6l4.  In  tliis  is  a 
chapter  "  on  the  delcription,  &c.  oi  Arg'wr."     Steevens. 
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Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  fay  fo ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  fervice.     Thou  belt  know'ft 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breads 
Of  ever-angry  bears  ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

j4ri.  I  thank  thee,  mafler. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'll,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  haft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  mafter : 

I  will  be  correfpondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  fpiriting  gently. 

Pro,  Do  fo  ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  difcharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  mafter  f 

What  fliall  I  do  ?  fay  w^hat  ?  what  fliall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go  make  thyfelf  like  to  a  nymph  o'  the  fea  ;5 
Be  fubjedl  to  no  fight  but  mine  ;  invifible 
To  eveiy  eye-ball  elfe.^     Go,  take  this  fhape, 

^  -/o  a  vymph  o  the  fea ;']  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
fufficient  caufe  why  Ariel  fliould  affume  this  new  fliape,  as  he  was 
to  be  invifible  to  all  eyes  but  thole  of  Prolpero.     Sxeevens. 

*  Be  fuljeci  to  nojight  lut  mine ;  invifible 
To  every  eye-hall  elfe.']  The  old  copy  reads— 

"  Be  fubjedtto  no  fight  hMtthine  and  mine  ;  invifible,"  &c. 
But  redundancy  in  tlie  firlt  line,  and  the  ridiculous  precaution 
that  Ariel  Ihould  not  be  invijille  to  him/ elf,  plainly  prove  that 
the  words — and  ihine — ^were  the  interpolations  of  ignorance. 

Steeveks. 
Go  make  thyfelf  like  a  nymph  o'  the  fea  :  oe  fuljeci 
Tonofght  hut  thine  and  mine  ;  invifible  &c.]  The  words 
-— ''  be  fubjeft"— having  been  transferred  in  the  fijrft  copy  of  this 
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And  hither  come  in't :  hence,  with  diligence.^ 

\J'hit  Akiel. 
Awake,  dear  lienrt,  aw;ike  !  thou  halt  ilept  well  ; 
Awake  ! 

Ml  a  A.  The  ftrangenefs^  of  your  flory  put 
Pleaviiicfs  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on  ; 

W  e'll  vilit  Caliban,  my  flave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  aiifwer. 

AJ./u.  'Tis  a  villain,  lir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Fro.  But,  as  'tis. 


play  to  the  latter  of  thele  llp.es,  by  the  carelt-0iiefs  of  the  tranfcriber 
or  printer ;  the  editor  of  die  fecond  iolio,  to  fupply  the  metre  of 
tlie  former,  introduced  the  word  to  ;— readiig,  "  like  io  a  nymph 
o'  the  fea."  The  regulation  that  I  have  made,  Ihews  that  liie 
addition,  like  many  others  made  by  that  editor,  was  unnecelfary. 

Malone. 

My  arrangement  of  tliis   pafTage  admits  the  word  to,  which,  I 

think,  was  judicloufiy  reflored  by  the  editor  of   &m  fecond  folio. 

Steevens. 
'  yind  hitlier  come  in" t :  hence,  ivith  dulgcncc.']  The  old  copy 
reads — 

"  And  hither  come  in't :  go,  hence  with  diligence." 
The  tranfcriber  or  compofitor  had  caught  the  word  go  from  the 
preceding  hne.     Putson. 

^  Thejtravgenefs — ]  Whv  fhould  a  wonderful  ftory  produce 
llcep?  I  believe  experience  will  prove,  that  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  min<l  eafi'y  fubfides  in  fiimiber,  efpecia.ly  when,  as  in  Prof- 
pero's  reiaiion,  the  laft  images  are  pleafing.     Johnson, 

The  poet  feems  to  h;n-e  been  apprehenfive  that  tlie  audience,  as 
Well  as  Mirantia,  would  tleep  o\  er  this  long  but  necelfary  tale,  and 
tlit  retore  ftrives  to  break  it.  I'irft,  by  making  Profpero  diveft 
himfelf  ol  his  magic  robe  and  ward  :  then  by  waking  her  atten- 
tion no  Icf  thaj)  11 X  times  by  verbal  interruption  :  then  by  varying 
the  a6tion  wbt  n  he  rfes  and  bids  her  contume  fitting  :  and  laftly, 
by  carrying  On  the  bulinefs  o!'  the  table  while  Miranda  lleeps,  by 
v.h:-A\  ilie  is  continued  on  the  Itage  till  the  poet  has  occalion  for 
her  again.     Wak\er, 
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We  cannot  mils  him  :9  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood  ;  and  lerves  in  offices 
That  pvoiit  us.     What  ho  !  flave  !   Caliban  ! 
Thou  earth,  thou  !   fpcak. 

Cal.   \_JVithin~\  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  fay  ;  there's  other  bulinefs 
for  thee : 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoife  !  when  ?  ^ 

Re-enter  Ariel,  lihe  a  water-nymph. 

Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

u4ri.  My  lord,  it  fhall  be  done.   \_Exit. 

Pro.  Thou   poifonous   flave,    got   by  the   devil 

himfelf 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

Cjl.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brufh'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholefome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both  !-  a  fouth-wefl  blow  on  ye, 
And  blifter  you  all  o'er  ! 

*  IFe  cannot  mifs  him  ;]  That  is,  we  cannot  do  withont  him. 

M.  Mason. 

This  provincial  expreflion  is  flill  ufed  in  tlie  midland  counties. 

Malone. 

^  Come  forth,  thou  iortnife  !  when  ?]  This  interrogation,  indi- 
cative of  impatience  in  the  highelt  degree,  occurs  aifo  in  King 
Rickard.  II.  A61  L  fc,  i.  :  "  When,  Harry  ?"  See  note  on  this 
pailage,  Ad  I.  fc.  i. 

In  Profpero's  iummons  to  Caliban,  however,  as  it  (lands  in  the 
old  copy,  the  word  forth  (which  I  have  repeated  for  the  fake  of 
metre)  is  wanting.     Ste evens. 

Cal.  A^  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  Iruflid 
With  raven  s  feather  from  umv  hole  feme  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both  /]    It  was  a  tradition,  it  feems,  that 
D3 
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Pro,  For  tliis,  be  fure,  to-night  thou  flialt  have 
cramps, 
Side-ftitches  that  Ihall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins  s 


Lord  Falkland,  Lord  C.  J.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Selden  concurred 
in  obferviiig,  that  Shakfpeare  had  not  only  found  out  a  new  cha- 
raftcr  in  his  Caliban,  but  had  alio  devifed  and  adapted  a  new 
manner  of  language  for  that  character.  What  they  meant  by  it, 
without  doubt,  was,  that  Shakfpeare  gave  his  language  a  certain 
grotefque  air  of  the  favage  and  anticj^ue  ;  which  it  certainly  has. 
But  Dr.  Bentley  took  this,  of  a  new  language,  literally  ;  for, 
ipcaking  of  a  phrafe  in  Milton,  which  he  fuppofed  altogether 
ablurd  and  unmeaning,  he  foys,  Satan  had  not  the  privilege,  as 
Calitan  in  Shakfpeare,  to  life  new  phrafe  and  diction  unhnow?i 

to  aliothers" and  again — topraciife  diftances  isjiill  a  Calihaii 

ftyle.  Note  on  Milton's  Paradife  Lciji,  1.  iv.  v.  945.  But  I 
know  of  no  fuch  Caliban  ftyle  in  Shakfpeare,  that  hath  new 
phrafe  and  diftion  unknown  to  all  others.     Warburton. 

Whence  tliefe  critics  derived  tlie  notion  of  a  new  language  ap- 
propriated to  Caliban,  I  cannot  find  :  they  certainly  miftook  bru- 
tality of  fentiment  for  uncouthnefs  of  words.  Caliban  had  learned 
to  fpeak  of  Profpero  and  his  daughter  ;  he  had  no  names  for  the 
fun  and  moon  before  their  arrival,  and  could  not  have  invented  a 
language  of  his  own,  without  more  underllanding  tlian  Shakfpeare 
has  thought  it  proper  to  beftow  upon  him.  His  diction  is  indeed 
fomewhat  clouded  by  tlie  gloominefs  of  his  temper,  and  tlie  ma- 
lignity of  his  purpofes  ;  but  let  any  other  being  entertain  tlie  fame 
thoughts,  and  he  will  find  them  eafily  iifue  in  the  fame  expreHions. 

Johnson. 

As  wicked  dew — ]  JFiched  ;  having  banefld  qualities.  So 
Spenfer  fays,  tricked  tveed ;  fo,  in  oppofition,  we  %  herbs  or 
medicines  have  virtues.  Bacon  mentions  virtuous  le%oar,  and 
Dryden  virtuous  herbs.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Book  of  Hauhjng,  6ic.  bl.  1.  no  date  :  "  If  a  u-ycked 
fellon  be  fw'ollen  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  man  may  hele  it,  the 
hauke  fhall  not  dye."  Under  King  Heniy  ^  L  tlie  parliarnent 
petitioned  againfthops,  as  awickedwted.  See  Fuller's  Wortliies  : 
Klfex.     Steevens. 

■urchins — ]  i.  e.  hedgehogs. 


Urchins  are  enumerated  by  Reginald  Scott  among  other  terrific 
beings.     So,  in  Chapman's  May  Day,  Itill  : 

"  to  fold  tbyfelf  up  like  an  urchin." 

Again,  in  Selimus  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1564: 
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Shall,  for  that  vaft  of  night  that  they  may  \vork,4 
All  exercife  on  thee  :  thou  ihalt  be  pinch'd 


"■  What,  are  the  urclilns  crept  out  of  their  dens, 
"  Under  the  condva6t  of  this  porcupuie  !" 
Urchins  are  perhaps  here  put  for  fa  irics.     Milton  in  his  Mafque 
fpcaks  of  "  urchin  blafts,"  and  we  Hill  call  any  little  dwarlifli 
child,  an  urchin.     The  word  occurs  again  in  the  next  ad.     The 
echinus,  oxfea  hedge- hog,  is  Hill  denominated  the  urchin. 

Steevexs. 
In  the  Merry  Wives  of  JFindfur  we  have  "  iirchins,  ouphes, 
and  fairies  3"  and  the  palTage  to  which  Mr.  Steevens  alludes,  proveS;, 
I  think,  that  urchins  here  (ignities  beings  of  the  faiiy  kind  : 
"  His  fpirits  hear  me, 

"  And  yet  I  needs  muft  curfe  ;  but  they'll  nor  pinch, 
"  Fright  me  with  urchin-Jliews,  pitch  me  i'  tlie  mire,"  &c. 

Malone. 
In  fupport  of  Mr.  Steevens's  note,  which  does  not  appear  fatis- 
faftory  to  Mr.  Malone,  take  the  following  proofs  from  Honnunni 
Vnlgaria,  4to.  1515,  p.  lOp  : — "  Urchyns  or  Hedgehoggis,  full 
of  fnarpe  pryckillys,  whan  they  know  that  they  be  hunted,  make 
them  rounde  lyke  a  balle."  Again,  "  Porpyns  have  longer 
prykels  than  iirchyns."     Douce. 

* for  that  vaft  of  night  that  they  may  ivorh,']  The  vafi  of 

night  va&zn?,  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  defer  ted,  with- 
out aftion  ;  or  when  all  things  lying  in  lleep  and  filence,  makes  the 
world  appear  one  gi'eat  uninhabited  wajie.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  In  the  dead  wafte  and  middle  of  the  night." 
It  has  a  meaning  like  tliat  of  tiox  vajia.  t 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  ufed  with  a  fignification  fomewliat 
different,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,   1609: 

"  Thou  God  of  this  great  vafi,  rebuke  the  furges." 
Vaftuin  is  likewife  the  ancient  law  term  for  wafte,  uncultivated 
land ;  and,  with  this  meaning,  vaft  is  ufed  by  Chapman  in  his 
Shadow  of  Night,  1594  : 

"  When  unlightfome,  vaft,  and  indigeft, 

"  The  formelefs  matter  of  this  world  did  lye," 
It  fliould  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneumatology  of  former 
ages,  thefe  particulars  were  fettled  with  the  moft  minute  exa«5tnefs, 
and  the  difterent  kinds  of  viiionary  beings  had  different  allotments 
of  time  fui table  to  the  variety  or  confequence  of  their  employments . 
During  thefe  fpaces,  they  were  at  liberty  to  a6t,  but  were  always 
obliged  to  leave  off  at  a  certain  hour,  that  they  might  not  inter- 
fere in  that  portion  of  night  which  belonged  to  others.     Among 

Di 
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As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  flinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  muft  eat  my  dinner. 

This  ifland's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'fi;  from  me.     When  thou  camell: 

firfl,5 
ThouflrokVlil  me,  and  mad'ft  much  of  me;  would'ft 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  lefs, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  tliee. 
And  fhew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  ifle, 
The  frefli  fprings,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fer-» 

tile ; 
Curfed  be  I  that  did  fo ! — All  the  charms^ 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 
For  I  am  all  the  fubjecls  that  you  have. 
Which  fii-fl  was  mine  own  king:  and  here  you  ftyme 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  m.e 
The  reft  of  the  ifland. 

Pro.  Thou  moft  lying  flave. 

Whom  ftripes  may  move,  not  kindnefs :  I  have  us'd 
thee, 

thefe,  we  may  fuppofe  urchins  to  have  had  a  part  fubjefted  to 
tlieir  dominion.  To  tliis  limitation  of  time  Shaklpeare  alludes 
again  in  K.  Lear :  "  He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  theje- 
cond  cocky     Steevens. 

s  Which  thou  taUft  from  me.  JVhen  thou  cameft^r/?,]  We 
might  read — 

"  Which  tliou  tak'ft  from  me.     When  tliou  camTt  here 
firft — ."     RiTSOiSr. 

*  All  the  chzrms — ]  The  latter  word,   like  many  otliers 

of  the  fame  kind,  is  here  ufed  as  a  dilfyllable.     Malone. 

Why  fliould  we  encourage  a  fuppofition  which  no  inflance 
whatever  countenances  ?  viz.  that  charms  was  ufed  as  a  dilfy liable. 
The  verfe  is  complete  widiout  fuch  an  effort  to  prolong  it : 

"  Curfed  |  be  I  j  that  did  |  fo  !  All  |  the  charms—." 

Steevens. 
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Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didlt  leek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cjl.  O  ho,  O  ho  V — 'would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didd  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  elfe 
Tliis  ifle  with  Calibans, 

Pro.  Abhorred  flave  ;^ 

Which  any  print  of  goodnefs  v/ill  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !   I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  Ipeak,   taught  thee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didft  not,  favage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,^'  but  would'/t  gabble  like 
A  thing  moil,  brutifh,  I  endow'd  thy  purpoles 
With  virords  that  made  them  known :    But  thy  \ile 

race,^ 


'^  0  ho,  O  ho  .']  This  favage  exclamation  was  originally  and 
conftantly  appropriated  by  tlie  writers  of  our  ancient  Myfteries 
and  Moralities,  to  the  Devil  ;  and  has,  in  this  inltance,  been 
transferred  to  his  defcendant  Caliban.     Steevens. 

*  Abhorred  flave  ;]  This  fpeech,  which  the  old  copy  gives  to 
Miranda,  is  very  judicioully  beftowed  by  Theobald  on  Profpero. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald  found,  or  might  have  found,  this  fpeech  trans- 
ferred to  Profpero  in  the  alteration  of  this  play  by  Dryden  and 
JDavenant.     Malone. 

'  — —  when  thou  didjt  7iot,  favage, 

Kjioiv  thine  own  meaning,']  By  this  expreffion,  however  de- 
fe6tive,  the  poet  feems  to  have  meant — JFhen  thou  didft  utter 
founds,  to  which  thou  hadjt  no  determinate  meaning:  but  the 
foUowmg  expreihon  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  38gth  Speiilator,  con- 
cerning the  Hottentots,  may  prove  tlie  beil  comment  on  this 
paffage  :  "  — having  no  language  among  them  but  a  confufed 
gabble,  which  is  neither  well  underjiood  ly  themfelves,  or  others." 

Steevens. 

■■  "'  ■  But  thy  vile  race,]  The  old  copy  has  vild,  but  it  is  only 
the  ancient  mode  of  fpelUng  vile.  Race,  in  this  place,  feems  to 
(ignify  original  difpofition,  inborn  qualities.     In  this  fenfe  we  ftiil 
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I'liough  thou  didll  learn,   had  tliat  iu't  whicli  good 

natures 
Could  not  ahide  to  be  with ;  therefore  waft  thou 
Dcfervedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
"\\  ho  hadft  dcferv'd  more  than  a  prifon. 

Cjl.  You  taught  me  language  ;    and  mv  profit 
on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe :  The  red  plague  rid  you,* 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

Pro.  Hag-feed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  beft, 
To  aiifwer  other  bulinefs.     Shrug'l]:  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  negle6lTt,  or  doll  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  Til  rack  thee  with  old  cramps; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar. 
That  beafis  fhall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cjl.  No,  'pray  thee  I — 

I  muft  obey  :  his  art  is  of  fuch  power,  [u-Jfide. 

fty — The  race  of  wine:  Tiuis^  in  Maffinger's  New  Way  to  pay 
Ktl'd  Belts  : 

"  There  came,  not  fix  days  fincCj  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
"  Of  rich  canary,- 
"  Is  it  of  the  right  race  ?" 
find  Sir  W.  Temple  has  fomewhere  applied  it  to  works  of  litera- 
ture.    Steevens. 

Race  a7id  racimfsiw  \\\\\<;,  fignities  a  kind  of  tartnefs. 

Blackstone. 

*  ■ the  Ttdp/ague  nd  1/01/,']  Ifuppnfefromtherednefs  of  the 

body,  univerfally  intiamed.     John's  ox. 

The  eryjipelaswas  anciently  called  the  red  plague.  Steevens. 
So  again,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  Now  the  red  peJUlence  ftrike  all  trades  in  Rome  !" 
The  vord  rid,  which  has  not  been  explained,  means  to  dejiroij. 
So,  in  A'.  Henry  VI.  P.  II  : 

"  If  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 

*'  Look,  in  his  youth,  to  have  him  fo  cut  off, 
*'  As,  deathfmen  !  you  have  rid  tliis  fweet  young  prince,'* 

Malonk. 
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It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Seteb"os,3 
And  make  a  vaflal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  flave ;  hence ! 

[_Exit  Caliban. 

Be-enter  Ariel  inrifihle,^  playing  andjiriging; 
Ferd I n an d  folloiuing  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Co7ne  unto  thefe  yellow  fands, 

And  then  take  hands  : 
Court]/ied  ivhen  you  have,  and  hijli'd, 

{The  ivild  ivaves  u'hift,Y 

^  — —  niy  datns  god,  Setebos,]  A  gentleman  of  great  merit, 
Mr.  Warner,  has  obferved  on  the  authority  of  Join/  Bar  lot,  that 
*'  the  Patngons  are  reported  to  dread  a  great  horned  devil,  called 
Setel'os.'' — It  may  be  alked,  however,  how  Shakfpeare  knew  any 
thing"  of  this,  as  Bar  Lot  was  a  voyager  of  the  prel'ent  century  ? — 
Perhaps  he  had  read  Eden's  Hijiory  ofTravayle,  15/7,  who  tells 
us,  p.  434,  tliat  "  the  giantes,  when  they  found  themfelves  fet- 
tered, roared  like  bulls,  and  cried  upon  Sdehos  to  help  them." — 
The  metathejis  in  Caliban  from  Canilal  is  evident.     Farmer. 

We  learn  from  Magellan's  voyage,  that  Sctehoswsi?.  tlie  fupreme 
god  of  the  Patagons,  and  Cheleide  v.^as  an  inferior  one.     Tollet. 

Setelos  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  15^8. 

Malonf. 

*  Be-cnter  Ariel  invifible,]  In  the  wardrobe  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's men,  (i.  e.  company  of  comedians,)  1598,  was — "  a  robe 
for  to  goo  ifivifebell.''  See  the  MS.  froniDulwich  college,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Malone,  Vol,  III.     Steevens. 

5  Couri'Jiedivhen  you  have,  and  kifs'd,]  As  was  anciently  done 
at  the  beginning  of  fome  dances.  So,  in  A'.  Henry  Fill,  that 
prince  fays  to  Anna  Bullen — 

*'  I  were  unmannerly  to  take  }'ou  out, 
"  And  not  to  kijsyou." 
The  wild  waves  whiii  Q  i.e.  tlie  w41d  waves  he'mgjilent. 
So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B  VJI.  c.  /.  f.  59  : 

"  So  was  the  Titanefs  put  down^  and  whift:" 
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Foot  i'tfcotly  here  and  there \ 

And,  J'weet  jpritcsy  the  burden  lear.^ 

I  lark,  hark! 
Bum.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dijperfedly. 

The  icatch-dog.s  hark: 
Bur.  Bowgli,  wowgh.  \dijperjedhj. 

Hark.,  hark  !  I  hear 
The Jlrain  of  ftrutting  chanticlere 
Crijy   Cock-a-doodle-doo,, 

Fer.  Where  fliould  this  mufick  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or 
the  earth  ? 
It  founds  no  more  : — and  fure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  iflnnd.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weepmg  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck^^ 


And  Milton  feems  to  have  had  our  author  in  his  eye.  Set 
fianza  5,  of  liis  H)'mn  on  the  Nativity  : 

"  Th.e  winds  with  wonder  irhiji, 

"  Smoothly  the  waters  kifsd.''' 
So  again,  botli  Lord  Surrey  and  Phaer^  in  their  tranfiations  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Virgil  : 

"  Coiiticucre  oivncs. 

"  They  u-h'i/ierl  a]]." 
andLyly,  in  his  Maid's  Metamorphnjis,  16OO  : 

"  But  every  thing  is  quiet,  u'hiji,  and  ftill."    Steevens- 

**  the  hurdcn  hear."]  Old  copy — bear  tlie  burden.  Cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Theobald.     Ma  lone. 

'  If^eeping  again  ihe  king  my  father's  wreck.']  Thus  the  old 
copy;  but  in  the  books  of  Shakfpcare's  age  again  is  fometimes 
printed  inftead  of  againji,  [i.  e.  oppolite  to,]  ^hich  I  am  per- 
liiaded  was  our  author's  word.  71ie  placing  Ferdinand  in  fuch  a 
Situation  tliat  he  could  ftill  gaze  upon  fht-  wrecked  vei!'el,  is  one  of 
Shakfpcare's  touches  of  nature.  Again  is  inadmilhble ;  for  this 
would  import  that  Ferdinand's  tears  had  cea'.'edfora  time;  wlicreas 
he  himfelf  tells  us,  afterwards,  that  from  tlie  hour  of  his  fatlier'S 
wreck  they  liad  never  ceafed  lo  tlow  : 

"  Myfelf  am  Naples, 

"  Who  v.'itli  mine  eyes,  ne'er Jince  at  elh.  beheld 

^^  Ihe  king  n)y  fatlier  w reck'd." 
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This  mufick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ;^ 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  paffion, 
With  its  fvveet  air :  thence  I  have  fbllow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  fmgs. 

Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies  ;9 
Of  his  hones  are  coral  made  ; 

Thofe  are  pearls  that  ivere  his  eyes: 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade ^^ 

However,  as  our  author  fometimes  forgot  to  compare  the  diifererit 
parts  of  his  play,  I  have  made  no  change.     Malone. 

By  tlie  word — again,  I  fuppofe  tlie  Prince  means  only  to  de- 
fcribe  the  repetiliofi  of  his  forrows.  Befides,  it  appears  fi'om 
Miranda's  defcription  of  the  ftorm,  that  the  fhip  had  been  /i^'«//oM; erf 
by  tlie  waves,  and,  confequently,  could  no  longer  be  an  objeft  of 
fight.     Steevens. 

®  This  mujick  crept  hy  me  upon  the  ivaters ;']  So,  in  Milton's 
Mqfque  : 

"  a  foft  and  folemn  breathing  found 

"  Rofe  like  a  fleam  of  rich  diiiill'd  perfumes, 
"  Andjiole  upon  tlie  air."     Steevens, 

'  Full fatJwmfive  thy  father  lies;  kc.'\  Ariel'slays,  [which  have 
been  condemned  by  Gildon  as  trifling,  and  defended  not  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  by  Dr.  Warburton,]  however  feafonable  and  efficacious, 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  no  fupernatural  dignity  or  elegance ;  they 
exprefs  nothing  great,  nor  reveal  any  thing  above  mortal  difcovery. 

The  reafon  for  which  Ariel  is  introduced  thus  tritiing  is,  that 
he  and  his  companions  are  evidently  of  the  fairy  kind,  an  order  of 
beings  to  which  tradition  has  always  afcribed  a  fort  of  diminutive 
agency,  powerful  but  ludicrous,  a  humorous  and  frolick  control- 
ment  of  nature,  well  exprelfed  by  the  fongs  of  Ariel.     Johnson. 

The  fongs  in  this  play.  Dr.  Wilfon,  who  refet  and  publilhed 
two  of  them,  tells  us,  in  his  Court  Ayrcs,  or  Ballads,  publiihed 
at  Oxford,  1060,  that  "  Full  fathom  fve,"  and  "  Where  the  lee 
fucks,"  had  been  firlt  fet  by  Robert  Johnfon,  a  compofer  contem- 
porary with  Shakfpeare.     Burney. 

^  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  fuller  a  fea- change — ]  The  meaning  is — Every 
thing  about  Ifun,  that  is  liable  to  alteration,  ii. changed.  Stee  ven  s. 
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But  doth  fnffer  afea-change^ 
Intojomething  rich  cnidjlrauge. 
Sea-nijmphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark!  now  J  hear  them, — ding-dong,  be/L'^ 
[Burden,  ding-dong.'^ 

F£K.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  fa- 
ther : — 
This  is  no  mortal  bufiiiefs,  nor  no  found 
That  the  earth  owes  :-— I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  ^  of  thine  eye  advance 

-  Bid  doth  fuffer  fl./t'a-change — ]   So,  in  Milton's  Mqfque  : 
"  And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  charige." 

Steevens. 
*  Sea-7iymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell  : 
Hark!  710W  I  hear  them, — Ding-dong,   hell. 

Burden,  ding-dong.] 
So,  in  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delight,  &c.  13th  edi- 
tion, 1690: 

"  Corydon's  doleful  knell  to  the  tune  of  Ding,  dong.'* 
"  I  muft  go  feek  a  new  love, 
"  Yet  will  I  ri7ig  her  knell. 

Ding,  dong." 
The  fame  burthen  to  a  fong  occurs  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
Act  III.   fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

•     *  Burden,  ding-dong.'\     It  fliould  be- 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dung  heW.     Farmer. 

^  That  the  earth  owes  :]   To  otve,  in  tliis  place,  as  well  as  many 
others,  lignities  to  oivn.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  that  fweet  fleep 

"  Which  thou  oiv'dji  yellerday." 
Again,  in  the  Temp  eft : 

"  thou  doft  here  ufurp 

"  The  name  thou  owft  not." 
To  ufe  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakfpearc- 
I  meet  with  it  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Beggar  s  Bufh  .♦ 

"  If  now  the  beard  be  fuch,  what  is  tlie  prince 

"  That  otces  the  beard  ?"     Steevexs. 

^  The  fringed  curtains,  &c.]  The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,   16OC) : 

" he-r  eyelids 

"  Begin  to  pait  \l\cu  friiiges  of  bright  gold." 
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And  fay,  what  thou  feeft  yoiid'. 

MiRA,  Whatis't?  a  fpirit  ? 

Lordj  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  fir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — But  'tis  a  fpirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench;  it  eats  and  fleeps,  and  hatii 
fuch  fenfes 
As  we  have,  fuch  :    This  gallant,  which  thou  feeft. 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  fomething  ftain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,   thou  might'ft 

call  him 
A  goodly  perfon  :  he  hath  loft  his  fellows^ 
And  fb*ays  about  to  find  them. 

MiRA.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  faw  fo  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,^  [Jlfixh. 

As  my  foul  prompts  it : — Spirit,  fine  fpirit !  I'll  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Mofi:  fure,  the  goddefs 

On  whom  thefe  airs  attend  !^ — ^Vouchfafe,  my  prayer 


Again,  In  Sidney's  ^/cnf/m  Lib.  I :  "  Sometimes  my  eyes  would 
lay  themfeh^es  open — orcaft  my  lids,  as  curtains,  over  the  image 
of  beauty  her  prefence  had  painted  in  them."     Steevens. 

'  It  goes  on,']  The  old  copy  reads — "  It  goes  on,  I  fee,"  Sec. 
But  as  the  words  I  fee,  are  ufelefs,  and  an  incumbrance  to  the 
metre,  I  have  omitted  tliem.     Steevens. 

*  Moftfiire,  &c.]  It  feems,  that  Shakfpeare^  in  The  Tempe/t, 
hath  been  fufpected  of  tranflating  fome  expreflions  of  Virgil ; 
witnefs  the  O  Dea  certe.  I  prefume  we  are  here  dircftcd  to  the 
palTage,  where  Ferdinand  fays  of  !Miranda,  after  hearing  the 
longs  of  Ariel  : 

Moftfure,  the  goddefs 
On  whom  fhife  airs  attend!— 
And  fo  very f mall  Latin  is  fufficientfor  this  formidable  tranflation, 
that,  if  it  be  thought  any  honour  to  our  poet,  I  am  loth  to  deprive 
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May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  thi?  ifland; 
And  that  you  will  ibnie  gocn  inftruttioi   give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  requeft. 
Which  I  do  lall  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder  I 
If  you  be  made,  or  no  ? 

Mir  J.  No  wonder,  fir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid.9 


him  of  it ;  but  his  honour  is  not  built  on  fuch  a  fandy  fotindafion. 
Let  us  iuxnio  Area  /  IrafiJ/o  tor,  and  examine  whether  the  idea  might 
not  be  fully  comprehended  by  an  Englilh  reader,  fuppofnig  it 
necelfarily  borrowed  from  Virgil.  Hexameters  in  our  language 
are  almoll  forgotten;  we  will  quote  therefore  this  time  from 
Stanyhurfl. : 

"  O  to  thee,  fayre  virgin,  what  terme  may  rightly  be  fitted  ? 
*'  Thy  tongue,  thy  viiage  no  mortal  trayltie  refembleth, 
"  .— No  doubt,' a  goddelfe  !"  Edit.  15h3.     Farmer. 

9  certainly  a  maid.']  Nothing  could  be  more  prettily  ima- 
gined, to  illuftrate  die  Singularity  of  her  charaiSter,  than  diis  plea- 
fant  millake.  She  had  b:  en  bred  up  in  the  rough  and  plain-dealing 
documents  of  moral  philofophy,  which  teacht-s  ns  the  knowledge 
of  ourfelves ;  and  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  fi?.ttery  invented  bj 
vicious  and  Heiigning  men  to  corrupt  tlie  odier  fex.  So  that  it 
could  not  enter  into  her  imagination,  that  complaifance,  and  a 
delire  of  appearing  amiable,  qualities  of  humanity  which  {[\e  had 
been  inftrutted,  in  her  moral  lelfons,  to  cultiv;ne,  could  ever 
degenerate  into  fuch  exceis,  as  tliatany  onefiiould  be  willing  to 
have  his  fellow-creature  believe  that  he  thought  her  a  goddefa,  or 
;ui  immortal.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  here  found  a  beauty,  which  I  think  the  au- 
thor never  intended.  Ferdinand  alhs  her  not  whecher  fhe  was  a 
created  leiiig,  a  qucftion  which,  if  he  meant  it,  he  has  ill  expreli'ed, 
but  whether  flie  M^as  unmarried  5  for  after  the  dialogue  which 
Profpero's  interruption  produces,  he  goes  on  purfuing  his  torpaer 
quefticn  : 

O  if  a  virgin, 

ril  make  you  queen  of  Naples.     Johnson". 

A  paflage  in  Lyly's  Gala  then  feems  to  countenance  the  prefent 
text :  "  The  queftion  among  men  is  common,  are  ycu  a  maide  ?" 
—yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  Dr.  Warburton  reads  very  rightly  : 
*'  If  you  be  made,  or  no."  When  we  meet  \^ith  a  harlh  expref- 
iion  in  Shakfpeare,  we  are  ufually  to  look  for  a  play  upon  words. 
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Fer.  My  language  !  heavens  !— 

I  am  the  beil  of  them  that  fpeak  this  fpeecli, 


Fletclicr  clofely  Imitates  The  Tempeji  in  his  Sea  Voyage :  and  he 
introduces  Albert  in  the  fame  manner  to  tlie  ladies  of  his  Defert 
Ifiand  : 

"  Be  not  offended,  goddefleSj  that  I  fall 
*'  Thus  proftrate,"  &c, 
Shakfpeare  himfelf  had  certainly  read,  and  had  probably  how  in 
his  mind,  apaffage  in  the  third  book  of  The  Fairy  Queen,  between 
Timias  and  Belphcche  : 
':  "  Angel  or  goddefs  !  do  I  call  thee  right  P 

"  There-at  ihe  blulhing,  faid,  ah  !  gentle  fquire, 

"  Nor  goddefs  I,  nor  angel,  but  the  maid 

"  And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph,"  &c.     Fakmkr. 

So  Milton,  Comus,  265  : 

"  Hail  foreign  zvonder  ! 

"■  Whom  certain  the fe  rough  /hades  did  never  breeds 

"  Unlefs  the  Goddefs,"  &c. 
Milton's  imitation  explains  Shakfpeare.  Maid  is  certainly  a  crea- 
ted being,  a  Woman  in  oppofition  to  Goddefs,  Miranda  immedi- 
ately deftroys  tliis  firft  i'tiufe  by  a  quibble."  In  tlie  mean  time,  I 
have  no  obje6lion  to  read  made,  i.  e.  created,  "the  force  of  the 
fentiment  is  the  fame.  Comus  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  taken 
fome  of  its  tints  from  The  Tempejt.     T.  Warton. 

The  firft  copy  reads — ^Ifyoube  maid,  or  no.  Afac^e  was  not 
fuggefted  by  Dr.  Warburton,  being  an  emendation  introduced  by 
the  editor  of  the  fourth  folio.  It  was,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  au- 
thor's word  ;  There  being  no  article  prefixed  adds  ftrength  to  this 
fuppofition.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  his  plays  than  a  word 
being  ufed  in  reply,  in  a  fenfe  difl^erent  from  that  in  which  it  was 
employed  by  the  firft  fpeaker.  Ferdinand  had  the  moment  before 
called  Miranda  a  goddefs  3  and  tlie  words  immediately  fubjoined, 
• — "  Vouchfafe  my  prayer" — Ihow,  that  he  looked  up  to  her  as 
a  perfon  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  fought  her  prote6tion,  and  in- 
ftruftion  for  his  conduft,  not  her  love.  At  this  period,  therefore, 
he  muft  have  felt  too  much  awe  to  have  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hope  ofpofTeflinga  being  that  appeared  to  him  celeftial ;  though 
afterwards,  emboldened  by  what  Miranda  fays,  he  exclaims,  "  O, 
if  a  virgin,"  &-c.  words  that  appear  inconfiftent  witlithe  fuppofition 
that  he  had  already  ajied  her  whether  Ihe  was  one  or  not.  She  had 
indeed  told  him,  the  was  ;  but  in  his  aftonilhment  at  hearing  her 
fpeak  his  own  language,  he  may  wellbefuppofedto  have  forgotten 

Vol.  IV.  E 
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Were  I  but  where  'tis  fpoken. 

Pro.  How  !  the  befi  ? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  a  fingle  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  fpeak  of  Naples  :  He  does  hear  me; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep  :  myfelf  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  fmce  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

MiRA.  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  fon,  being  twain.  ^ 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 


what  flie  faid  ;    which,  if  he  had  himfelf  made   tlie  inquiry, 
would  not  be  very  reafonable  to  fuppole. 

It  appears  from  the  alteration  of  this  play  by  Dr)'den  and  Sir  W, 
D'Avenant;,  that  they  conlidered  the  prefent  palTage  in  tliis  light : 

*'  Fair,  excellence, 

"  If,  as  your  form  declares^  you  are  divine, 
"  Be  pleas'd  to  inftru6t  me,  how  you  will  be  worlliip'd ; 
"  So  bright  a  beauty  cannot  fure  belong 
"  To  human  kind." 
In  a  fubfequent  fcene  we  have  again  the  fame  inquiry  : 
ALon.  "  Is  flie  the  goddefs  that  hath  fever'd  us, 
"  And  brought  us  thus  together  ?" 
Fer.  "  Sir,  fhe's  mortal." 
Our  author  might  have  remembered  Lodge's  defcription  of  Faw- 
nia,  the  Perditaof  his  JVinters  Tale  :  "  Yet  he  fcarce  knew  her, 
for  fhe  had  attired  herfelf  in  rich  apparel,  which  fo  increafed  her 
beauty,  that  fhe  refembled  rather  an  angel  than  a  creature." 
Doraftus  and  Faivnia,  15Q2.     Malone. 

Thequeftion,  (I  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon,)  is  "  whether 
our  readers  will  adopt  a  natural  and  fimple  expreflion  which  re- 
quires no  comment,  or  one  which  the  ingenuity  of  many  com- 
mentators has  but  imperfeftly  fupported,"     Steevens, 

^  Andh'is  Iravefon,  being  twain.']  This  is  a  flight  forgetful- 
nefs.  Nobody  was  lol^  in  the  wreck,  yet  we  find  no  fuch  cha- 
rafter  as  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Milan.    Theobald. 
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And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee,* 
if  now  'twere  fit  to  do't : — At  the  firft  fight 

They  have  chang'd  eyes  : — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  let  thee  free  for  this  ! — A  word,  good  fir ; 
I  fear,  you   have  done   yourfelf  fome  wrong :  ^  a 
word. 

MiRA.  Why  fpeaks  my  father  fb  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  faw  ;  the  firft 
That  e'er  I  figh'd  for  :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  ! 

Fer,  O,  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  afFec^tion  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  fir ;  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both   in  cither's  powers :  but  this  fwift 

bufinefs 
I  mufl  uneafy  make,  lefl  too  light  winning  [j4Jide. 
Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more ;  I  charge 

thee. 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  doft  here  ufurp 
The  name  thou  ow'fl  not ;  and  hafi:  put  thyfelf 
Upon  this  ifland,  as  a  fpy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer,  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

MiRA.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  fuch  a 
temple : 

° control  thee,}  Confute  thee,  unanfwerably  contradict 

thee.     Johnson. 

^  I  fear,  you  have  done  yourfelf  fome  wrong  .•]  i.  e.  I  fear  that^ 
in  afferting  yourfelf  to  be  King  of  Naples,  you  ha\'e  uttered  a 
falfehood,  which  is  below  your  chara6ter,  and,  confequently,  inju- 
rious to  your  honour.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  JFindfor-* 
"  This  is  not  well,  mailer  Ford,  tins  tvrongs  you:"     Steevenc. 

E2 
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If  the  ill  f\nn\  have  to  fair  ail  houfe, 
Good  things  will  Ih'ive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. —  [To  Ferd. 

Speak  not  you  for  him  ;  he's  a  traitor. — Comcv 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  : 
Sea-water  Ihalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  fliall  he 
The  frefh-brook  mufcles,  wither'd  roots,  and  hufka 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled  :  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  refill  fuch  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [He  draivs. 

MiRA.  O  dear  fatlier. 

Make  not  too  rafli  a  trial  of  him^  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful .+ 

*  Hes  getitle,  and  not  fearful.]  Fear/}// fignifies  botli  terrible 
and  timorous.  In  this  place  it  may  mean  timorous.  She  tells 
her  father,  that  as  he  is  gentle,  rough  ufage  is  unheceflary  5  and 
as  he  is  brave,  it  may  be  dangerous. 

Fearful,  however,  vmy  {\gn\iy Jhrmidahle,  as  in  A'^,  Henry  IV: 
"  A  mighty  and  ^  fearful  head  they  are." 
and  then  the  meaning  of  tJie  paflage  is  obvious.     Steevens. 

"  Do  not  rafhly  determine  to  treat  him  with  feverity,  he  Is 
mild  and  harmlefs,  and  not  in  the  leaft  terril-le  or  dangerous." 

RlTSON. 

A  late  novellift  has  the  following  remark  on  this  paflage  : — 
*'  How  have  your  commentators  been  puzzled  by  tlie  following 
expreflion  in  The  Tempeji — He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful ;  as  if  it 
was  a  paralogifrn  to  fay  that  being  gentle,  he  mull  of  courfe  be 
courageous  :  but  the  truth  is,  one  of  the  original  meanings,  if 
not  the  fole  meaning,  of  that  word  was,  noble,  high  minded; 
and  to  this  day  a  Scotch  woman  in  the  fituation  of  the  young  lady 
in  The  Tempc/i,  would  exprefs  herfelf  nearly  in  the  fame  terms. 
—  Don't  provoke  him  ;  for  being  gentle,  tliat  is,  high  fpirited, 
he  won't  tamely  bear  an  infult.  Spenfer^,  in  tlie  very  firft  ftanza 
©f  his  Fairy  Queen,  lays  : 

"  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  tlie  plain," 
which  knight,  far  from  being  tame  and  fearful,  was  fo  ftout  that 

"  Nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad." 

Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker,  Vol.  II.  p.  182, 

Reeb. 
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Pfio.  What,  I  fay. 

My  foot  my  tutor  !  5 — Put  thy  fword  up,  traitor  ; 
Who  inak'lt  a  Ihcw,  but  dar'll  not  ftrike,  thy  con- 

fcicnce 
Is  fo  pofTefs'd  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward  ;^ 
Por  I  can  here  difarni  thee  with  this  Hick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  djt'op. 

MiRA.  Befeech  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

MiRA.  Sir,  have  pity  ; 

I'll  be  his  furety. 

Pro,  Silence  :  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  imjx)flor  ?  hufh  ! 
Thou  think'ft,  there  are  no  more  fuch  fhapes  as  he. 
Having  feen  but  him  and  Caliban  :  Foolifh  wencli ! 
To  the  mod  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

MiRA.  My  affe6Hons 

Are  then  mofl  humble  ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  fee  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey  :   [To  Ferd. 

'  My  foot  my  tutor .']  So,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magijirates, 
1587,  P-  163  : 

"  What  honeft  heart  would  not  conceive  difdayne, 
"  To  fee  thefoote  furmount  above  the  head." 

Henderson. 
Again,  hi  K.  Lear,  A61  IV.  fc.  H.  one  of  the  quartos  reads — 
"  My  foot  ufurps  my  head." 
Thus  alfo  Pope,  Effay  on  Man,  I.  260  : 

"  What,  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dull  to  tread, 

"  Or  hand  to  toil,  afpir'd  to  be  the  head  ?"     Steevens. 

*  ■ come  from  thy  ward  3]  Defift  from  any  hope  of  awing 

me  by  that  pofture  of  defence.     Johnson. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  I,  Falftafffays  :— "  Thou  know'ftmy 
old  ward ; — here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point."     Steevens. 
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Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again,^ 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  fpirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up.^ 
My  father's  lofs,  the  vveaknefs  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threatSj 
To  whom  I  am  fubdued,  are  but  light  to  me,9 
Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :^  all  corners  elfe  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  ufe  of;  fpace  enough 
Have  I  in  fuch  a  prilbn. 

Pro.  It  works : — Come  on. — - 

Thou  halt  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mir.. 
Hark,  what  thou  elfe  fhalt  do  me.         [To  Ariel. 


'  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, ^  Perhaps  Milton  had, 
this  pafiage  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  following  line  in  hie 
Mnjque  at  Ludlow  Cajile  : 

"  Thy  nerves  are  all  bound  up  In  alabafter."     Steevens. 

^  Myfplrits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  hound  up.^  Alluding  to 
a  common  lenlation  in  dreams  5  when  we  ftruggle,  but  witli  a 
total  impuilfance  in  our  endeavours,  to  rim,  itrike,  Sec. 

Wa  11  BURT  ON", 

^  are  but  light  to  ?»<?,]  This  paflage,  as  it  Hands  at  pre- 

fent,  with  all  allowance  for  poetical  licence,  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  grammar.  I  fufpeft  that  our  autlior  wrote — "  iverr  but  light 
to  me,"  in  the  fenfe  of — ivould  be. — In  the  preceding  line  tlie  old 
copy  reads — }ior  this  man's  threats.  The  emendation  was  made 
by  Mr,  Steevens.     Malone. 

'  Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid ;]  This  thought  feems  borrowed  from  The 
Knight's  Taleoi  Chaucer;  v.  1230: 

"  For  elles  had  I  dwelt  with  Thefeus 

•'  Yfetered  in  his  prifon  evermo. 

"■  Than  had  I  ben  in  bliffe,  and  not  In  wo. 

*'  Only  the  light  of  hire,  whom  that  I  ferve, 

"  Though  tliati  never  hire  grace  may  dcferve, 

'•■  Wold  have  fufficed  right  y:iough  for  me,"    Steevens, 
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MiHA,  Be  of  comfort  j 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  fir. 
Than  he  appears  by  fpeech  ;  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  fhalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exa6lly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

^Ri,  To  the  fyllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  fpeak  not  for  him.  [^Ex^eunt. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Another  part  of  the  I/land 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

GoN.  'Befeech  you,  fir,  be  merry :  you  have  caufe 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  efcape 
Is  much  beyond  our  lofs  :  Our  hint  of  woe  ^ 
Is  common ;  every  day,  fome  failor's  wife. 
The  mailers  of  fome  merchant,^  and  the  merchant. 


^  Our  hint  of  woe — ]  Hint  is  that  which  recalls  to  the 

memory.     The  caufe  that  fills  our  minds  with  grief  is  common. 
Dr.  Warburton  reads— ;/^iH<  of  woe.     Johnson. 

Hint  feems  to  mean  circuraftance.  "  A  danger  from  which 
they  had  efcaped  (fays  Mr.  M.  Mafon)  might  properly  be  called 
a  hint  of  woe.''     Steevens. 

^  The  matters  of  fome  merchant,  Sec]  Thus  the  old  copy.  If 
the  paflage  be  not  corrupt  (as  I  fulpedt  it  is)  we  muft  fuppofe  that 
by  mafters  our  author  means  the  owners  of  a  merchant's  fhip,  or 
the  officers  to  whom  the  navigation  of  it  had  been  trufted. 
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Have  j lift  our  theme  of  woe:  but  for  the  miracle,f 
I  mean  our  prefervation,  few  in  millions 
Can  fpeak  like  us  :  then  wilely,  good  fir,  weigh 
Our  forrow  with  our  comfort. 

^Lox.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

u4nt.  The  vifitor  5  will  not  give  him  o'er  fo. 

Sel'.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  hi$ 
wit ;  by  and  J3y  it  will  llrike. 
GoN.  Sir,- — — 
Ses.  One: Tell. 

GoN.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  of- 
fer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — ; 

Seb.  a  dollar.' 

GoN.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed  ;^  you  have 
ipoken  truer  than  you  purpofed. 


I  fuppofe,  however,  that  our  author  wrote— 
"  The  mijirefs  of  feme  merchant,"  &c. 
Miftrefs  was    anciently  fpelt — mai/irejfe  or   ynaiflres.     Hence, 
perhaps,  arofe  the  prefent  typographical  error.     See  Merchant  of 
Venice,  A6t  IV.  I'c.  i.     Steevens. 

*  Havejuji  our  theme  of  woe  :  lutfor  the  miracle,']  The  words 
— oftvoe,  appear  to  me  as  an  idle  interpolation.  Three  lines  be- 
fore we  have  "  our  hint  of  woe — ."     Steevens. 

^  The  vifitor — ]  Why  Dr.  Warburton  iliould  change  vijitor  to 
'vifer,  for  advifer,  I  cannot  difcover.  Gonzalo  gives  hot  only  ad- 
vice but  comfort,  and  is  therefore  properly  called  The  Vifitor,  like 
others  who  vifit  the  fick  or  diftrefled  to  give  them  confolation.  In 
feme  of  the  Proteltant  churches  there  is  a  kind  of  officers  termed 
confolators  for  the  fick.     Johnson. 

*  Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed;'}  The  fame  <^ulbble 
occurs  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,   1637  : 

*'  And  his  reward  be  thirteen  hundred  dollars, 

"  For  he  hath  driven  dohur  from  our  heart,"   Steevens. 
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Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wifelier  than  I  meant 
you  ihould. 

GoN.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

^NT.  Fye,  what  a  fpendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  fpare. 

GoN.  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet— 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

jiNT.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  firfl  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

jiNT.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  The  wager  ? 

jiNT.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  a  match. 

jiDR.  Though  this  ifland  feem  to  be  defert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

jiNT.  So,  youVe  pay'd.^ 

JIdr.  Uninhabitable,  and  alrnofl  inacceffible,— 

Seb.  Yet, 


'  ——you've  payd.']  Old  copy — your  paid.  Correi^ed  by 
Mr.  Steevens.  To  pay  fometimes  fignified — to  heat,  but  I  have 
never  met  with  it  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  ;  otherwife  I  Ihould  have 
thought  the  reading  of  tlie  folio  right :  you  are  leate?i ;  you  have 
Iq/i.     Malone. 

This  pafTage  fcarcely  deferves  explanation  j  but  the  meaning 
is  thi? : 

Antonio  lays  a  wager  with  Sebailian,  that  Adrian  would  crow 
before  Gonzalo,  and  the  wager  was  a  laughter,  Adrian  fpeaks 
firft,  fo  Antonio  is  the  winner.  Sebaftian  laughs  at  what  Adrian 
had  faid,  and  Antonio  immediately  acknowledges  that  by  his 
laughing  he  has  paid  the  bet. 

The  old  copy  reads — your  paid,  which  will  anfwer  as  well, 
if  thofe  words  be  given  to  Sebaftian  inftead  of  Antonio. 

M.  Masov. 
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Adr.  Yet — 

Ant.  He  could  not  mifs  it. 

Adr.  It  mull   needs   be  of  fubtle,  tender,  and 
delicate  temperance.** 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. ^ 

Seb.  Ay,  and   a   fubtle;  as   he   moft   learnedly- 
delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  moft  fweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

GoN.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  fave  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there'is  none,  or  little. 

GoN.  How  lufli '  and  lufly  the  grafs  looks  ?  how 
green  ? 

^  ■  ■  and  delicate  temperance.]  Temperance  here  means 
temperature.     Steevens. 

^  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.']  In  the  puritanical  times 
it  was  ufual  to  chriftian  children  from  tl^e  titles  of  religious  and 
moral  virtues. 

So  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  his  defcription  of  a  ftrumpet : 
''  Though  bad  tliey^  be,  they  will  not  bate  an  ace, 
"  Tobe  call' d  Prudence,   Temperance,  Faitli,  or  Grace." 

SxEEVENSt 

*  //owHufli  fes'c.]  Liijli,  i.e.  of  af?rtr^/«/Zcolourj  the  oppo- 
fiteto/)ff/c  andj^az;//.     Sir  T.  Hanmepw 

The  words,  koiv  green  ?  which  immediately  follow,  might 
have  intimated  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  that  lujh  here  fignihes  rank, 
■^nd  not  a  dai-k  full  colour.  In  Arthur  Golding's  tranflation  of 
Julius  SoUnjis,  printed  1587,  a  pafl'age  occurs,  in  which  the 
word  is  explained. — "  Shnibbes  hij/ie  and  almoll:  like  a  gryftlc."' 
Soj  in  A  Mldfuvimer  Night's  Dream: 

"  Quite  over-canopied  with  lujiiious  woodbine," 

Henley, 

The  word  lit/Ji  has  not  yet  been  rightly  interpreted.  It  appears 
from  the  following  paffage  in  Golding's  tranflation  of  Ovid,  158r* 
to  have  fignihed.;«/;;y,  J'ucculent : 
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Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't.* 

Ant.  He  mifles  not  much. 

See.  No ;  he  doth  but  miftake  the  truth  totally. 

GoN.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed 
almofl  beyond  credit) — 

See.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

GoN.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  Tea,  hold,  notwithftanding,  their 
frefhnefs,  and  glofles ;  being  rather  new  dy'd,  thaii 
fi:ain'd  with  fait  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  fpeak, 
would  it  not  fay,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falfely  pocket  up  his  report. 

GoN.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  frefh 
as  when  we  put  them  on  firft  in  Africk,    at  the 

*'  "What  ?  feeft  thou  not,  how  thattheyear,  as  reprefenting  plaiiie 
"  The  age  of  man,  departeshimfelf  in  quarters  foure  :  firft,  baine 
"  And  tender  in  the  Ipring  it  is,  even  hke  a  fucking  babe, 
"  Then  greene  and  void  of  ftrength,  and  lujh  andjoggy  is  the 

blade  ; 
"  And  cheers  the  hutbandman  with  hope." 
Ovid's  lines  (Met.  XV.)  are  thefe  : 

"  Quid  ?  non  in  fpecies  fuccedere  quattuor  annum 
"  Afpicis,  aetatis  peragentem  imitamina  noftrae  ? 
"  Nam  tener  et  laftens,  puerique  limillimus  xvo, 
"  Vere  novo  eft.     Tunc  herha  recens,  et  rohoris  expers, 
"  Target,  et  infoUda  eft,  et  fpe  deleftat  agreftem." 
Spenferinhis  Shephearda  Calejidcr,  (Feb.)  applies  tlie  epithet 
h{/ty  to  green : 

"  With  leaves  engraind  in  htftie  green."     Malone. 

^  IVith  an.  eye  of  green  in't.']  An  eye  is  a  fmall  fliade  of  colour : 
"  Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple."      Boyle. 

Again,  in  Fullers  Church  Hiftory,  p.  237,  xvii  Cent.  Book  XI : 
"  — fome  cole-black  (all  eye  of  purple  being  put  out  therein)—." 

Again,  in  Sandys's  Travels,  lib.  i :  "  — cloth  of  filver  tiflued 
with  an  eye  of  green — ."     Steevens. 
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mnniitcre  of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribcl  ^  to  tlie 
king  of  Tunis. 

^££.  'Twas  a  fvveet  marriage,  and  \vc  profper 
veil  in  our  return. 

y^DR.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  fuch 
a  paragon  to  their  queen. 

GoN.  Not  (ince  widow  Dido's  time. 

u4nt.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'that !  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido  !-^ 

^  — — Clarihel — ]  Shakfpeare  might  have  found  this  name  in 
the  bl.  1.  Hijiory  of  George  Lord  Faukonlridge,  a  pamphlet  that 
he  probably^  read  when  he  was  writing  King  John.  Clarabel 
is  there  tlie  concubine  of  King  Richard  I.  and  the  mother  of 
Lord  Falconbridge,     Malone. 

*  IVidotr  Dido .']  The  name  of  a  widow  brings  to  their 

minds  their  own  fliipwreck,  which  they  conllder  as  having  made 
many  widows  in  Naples.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  our  author  remembered  "  An  infcriptlon  for  the  ftatue 
of  Dido,"  copied  from  Aufonius,  and  inferted  mDavifons  Poems  : 

"  O  moft  unhappy  Dido, 

"  Unhappy  wife,  and  more  unhappy  widow  ! 

"  Ihihappv  in  thy  mate, 

"  And  in  thy  lover  more  unfortunate  !"  &c. 
The  edition  from  whence  I  have  tranfcribed  thefe  lines  was 
printed  in  l62l,  but  tJiere  was  a  former  in  16O8,  and  another 
fome  vears  before,  as  I  colleft  from  the  following  paffage  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Carleton,  July  8,  1502  : 
*'  It  feems  young  Davifon  means  to  take  another  courfe,  and 
turn  poet,  for  he  hath  lately^ei  out  certain  fonnets  and  epigrams." 
Chamberlain's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  among  Dr.  Birch's  MSS.  in  the 
JBrltifh  Mufeum.     Malone. 

A  ballad  of  Quern  Dido  is  in  the  Pepyfian  colledlion,  and  is 
alfo  printed  in  Dr.  Percy's  Reliqucs.  It  appears  atone  time  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  witli  the  common  people.  "  O  you  ale- 
knights,"  exclaims  an  ancient  writer,  "  you  that  devoure  tlie 
marrow  of  the  mault,  and  drinke  whole  ale-tubs  into  confump- 
tions  ;  that  fnig  Queen  Dido  over  a  cupp,  and  tell  ftrangc 
newes  over  an  ale-pot,"  &c.  Jackc  of  Dover  his  queji  of  bt^ 
quirie.  or  his  privy  Search  for  theverieji  Foole  in  England,  4io, 

1001,   fig.  F.      RlTSON, 
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JSeb.  What  if  he  had  faid,  widower  iEneas  too  ? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

^DR.  Widow  Dido,  faid  you  ?  you  make  me 
Audy  of  that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

GoN.  This  Tunis,  fir,  was  Carthage. 

u4dr.  Carthage  ? 

GoN.  I  aflure  you,  Carthage. 

j4nt.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp.5 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houfes  too. 

^NT.  What  impoffible  matter  will  he  make  ealy 
next  ? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  ifland  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  fon  for  an  apple. 

^NT.  And,  fowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea, 
bring  forth  more  iflands. 

GoN.  Ay? 

u^NT.  Why,  in  good  time. 

GoN.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments 
feem  now  as  frefh,  as  when  wc  were  at  Tunis  at  the 
marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

^NT.  And  the  rareft  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  befeech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido  ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

GoN.  Is  not,  fir,  my  doublet  as  frefh  as  the  firfi 
day  I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  Ibrt. 

./^NT.  That  fort  was  well  fifh'd  for. 

GoN.    When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  mar- 
riage ? 

*  the   miraculous   harpT^  Alluding  to   the  Wonder3  of 

Amphion's  mulic.     Steevens. 
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j4lon.    You  cram  thefe  words  into  mine  ears, 
againft 
The  ftomach  of  my  {e\\{e  :^  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  !   for,  coming  thence. 
My  fon  is  lofl ;  and,  in  my  rate,  fhe  too. 
Who  is  fo  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  fhall  fee  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  flrange  fifh 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran,  Sir,  he  may  live; 

I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafled 
The  furge  molt  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms  in  lufty  flroke 
To  the  fhore,  that  o'er  his  wave- worn  bafis  bow'd. 
As  ftooping  to  relieve  him  :  I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourfelf  for  this  great  lofs ; 
That    would    not    blefs    our   Europe   with    your 

daughter. 
But  rather  lofe  her  to  an  African  ; 
Where  fhe,  at  lead,  is  banifh'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  caufe  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

^je:^.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  other- 
wife 


^  The  ftomach  of  my  fenfe  :]  By  fenfi,  I  believe,  is  meant 
both  reafon  and  ?iatural  affection.     So,  in  Meafurcfor  Meqfiire : 

''  Againft  a\\  fenfe  do  you  importune  her." 
Mr.  M.  Mafon,  however,  fuppofes  "  fnff  in  this  place,  means 
feeling"     Steevens. 
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By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  foul  herfelf 
Weigh'd,  between  lothnefs  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  flie'd  bow.^     We  have  loft 

your  Ion, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  bufmefs'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  ^  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  deareft  of  the  lofs. 

GoN.  My  lord  Sebaftian, 

The  truth  you  fpeak  doth  lack  fome  gentlenels. 
And  time  to  Ipeak  it  in  :  you  rub  the  fore. 
When  you  fhould  bring  the  plafter. 

See,  Very  well. 

uiNi\  And  moft  chirurgeonly. 

Gqn.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  fir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 


7  "Weigh'd,  between  lothnefs  and  ohed'ience,  at 

JVJi  ich  end  o  the  beam  Ihe'd  boiv.']  IFeigKd  means  deliheralcd. 
•It  is  ufed  in  nearly  the  fame  fenfe  in  Lore's  Labour's  Loji,  and 
in  Hamlet.  The  old  copy  reads— Jlionld  bo^^'.  Should  was  pro- 
bably an  abbreviation  oi'  Jhe  luould,  the  mark  oi"  elifion  being 
inadvertently  omitted  [Ih'ould].  Thus  he  has  is  frequently  exlii- 
bited  in  the  iirft  folio — h'as,  Mr.  Pope  correded  the  paiTage 
tlnis  :  "  at  which  end  the  beam  thould  bow."  But  omiHion  of 
any  word  in  tlie  old  copy,  witliout  fubftituting  anotlier  in  it's 
place,  is  feldom  fafe,  except  in  thofe  inftances  where  the  re- 
peated word  appears  to  have  been  caught  by  the  compofitor"s 
€ye  glancing  on  the  line  above,  or  below,  or  where  a  word  is 
printed  twice  in  the  fame  line.     Malone. 

^  Thafi  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  .-]  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  whether  the  king  and  thefe  lords  thought  the  lliip  lott. 
This  paffage  feems  to  imply,  that  tliey  were  themfehes  confident 
of  returning,  but  imagined  part  of  the  fleet  deftroyed.  VViiy. 
indeed,  fhould  Sebaflian  plot  againft  his  brother  in  the  foUowmg 
fcene,  unlefs  he  knew  how  to  lind  the  kingdom  which  he  was 
to  inherit  ?     Johnson. 
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Ses.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant^  Very  foul. 

GoN.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  ifle,  my  lord,-^ 

J[nt.  He'd  low  it  with  nettle-feed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

GoN.  And  were  the  king  of  it,  What  would  I  do  ? 

.Sje:^.  'Scape  heing  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

GoN.  V  the   commonwealth  I   would  by   con- 
traries 
Execute  all  things  :   for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magiftrate  ; ' 


•  for  no  kind  of  traffick 

IVould  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magiftrate ;  fefc]  Our  autlior 
has  here  clofely  followed  a  palTage  in  Montaigne's  Essaies, 
tranflated  by  John  Florio,  folio,  l603  :  "  It  is  a  nation  (would 
I  anfwer  Plato)  that  hatli  no  kind  nf  trafficke,  no  knowledge  of 
fetters,  no  intelligence  of  numbers,  no  fiayne  of  viagijirate,  nor 
oi  politic  fiiperiori  tie;  no  ufe  of  fervicc,  of  riches,  or  ofpovertie, 
no  contracls,  no  fuccej/inns,  no  partitions,  no  occupation,  but 
idle  ;  no  refpe6l  of  kindred  but  common  ;  no  apparel  but  natiu^al ; 
7io  ufe  of  wine,  corne,  or  metal.  The  very  words  that  import 
lying,  falfliood,  treafon,  diiiimulations,  covetoufnefs,  envie,  de- 
tra6tion  and  pardon,  were  never  heard  amongfl  them." — This 
palTage  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Capell,  who  knew  fo  little  of 
his  autlior  as  to  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  had  the  original  French 
before  him,  though  he  has  almoft  hterally  followed  Florio's 
tranllation. 

Montaigne  is  here  fpeaking  of  a  newly  difcovered  country, 
which  he  calls  "  Antartick  France."  In  the  page  preceding 
that  already  quoted,  are  tliefe  words  :  "  The  other  teftimonie 
of  antiquitie  to  which  fome  will  refer  tlie  difcoverie  is  in  Arillotlc 
(if  at  leaft  that  little  book  of  unheard-of  wonders  be  his)  where 
he  reporteth  that  certain  Carthaginians  having  failed  athwart  the 
Atlanticke  fea,  without  the  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  difcovered  a  great 
fertil  Island,  all  replenilhed  with  goodly  woods,  and  deepe 
rivers,  farre  diftant  from  any  land." 

Whoever  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  old  tranllation 
here  quoted,  will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion,  that  in  whatfoever 
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Letters  fliould  not  be  known ;  no  ufe  of  ferviCe, 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty  ;  no  contrails, 
Succellions ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none :  ^ 


novel  our  author  might  have  found  the  fa  He  of  The  Tcmpeji,  he 
was  led  by  the  perulal  of  this  book  to  make  tlie  fceve  of  it  an 
unfrequented  ifland.  The  title  of  the  cliapter,  which  is — 
*'  Of  the  Cannilailes," — evidently  furnu'hed  him  with  the  name 
of  one  of  his  characters.  In  his  time  almoft  every  proper  name 
was  twitted  into  an  anagram.  Thus,  "  I  vwyl  in  law,"  was  th^ 
anagram  of  the  laborious  William  Ncy,  Attorney  General  to 
Charles  I.  By  in^  erting  thi?  pi'oceis,  and  tranfpofing  the  letters 
of  the  word  Canilal,  Shakfpeare  (as  Dr.  Farmer  long  fince 
obferved)  formed  the  name  of  Caliban.     Malone. 

*  Letters  flioiild  not  le  hnotvn  ;  no  ?//e  offervicC) 

Of  riches  or  of  poverty  ;   no  contra6is, 

SucceJ/ions  ;  lovnd  of  land,  tilth,  viJieyard,  none  ;]  The 
words  already  quoted  from  Florio's  Tranllation  (as  Dr.  Farmer 
obferves  to  me)  inftrudt  us  to  regulate  our  author's  metre  as  it 
is  now  exhibited  in  the  text. 

Probalaly  Shakfpeare  lirft  wrote  (in  the  room  of  partition, 
which  did  not  fuit  the  ftrufture  of  his  verfe)  lourn  ;  but  recol- 
lefting  that  one  of  its  fignifications  was  a  riviilet,  and  that  his 
ifland  would  have  fared  ill  without  frelh  water,  he  changed 
bourn  to  lound  of  land,  a  phrafe  that  could  not  be  mifunderftood. 
At  the  fame  time  he  might  have  forgot  to  ftrike  out  lourn,  his 
original  word,  which  is  now  rejefted ;  for  if  not  ufed  for  a 
Irook,  it  would  have  exaftly  the  fame  meaning  as  boufidofland. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  of  the  diiTyllabical  afliftance  recom- 
mended in  the  following  note.     Steevens. 

And  if e  offervicc,  none;  contraB,  fncceffion, 
Boilrn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none.']  The  defe'6tive 
metre  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  lines  aftbrds  a  ground  for  believing 
that  fome  word  was  omitted  at  the  prefs.  Many  of  the  defeats 
however  in  our  author's  metre  have  arifen  from  the  words  of  one 
line  being  transferred  to  anotlier.  In  the  prefent  inllance  the 
preceding  line  is  redundant.  Perhaps  the  v^ords  here,  as  in 
many  other  pall  ages,  have  been  fliuffled  out  of  their  places. 
We  might  read — 

And  ufe  of  fervice,  none  ;  fucceflion, 
Contrad,  bourii,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none. 
—fuccejjlon  being  often  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  quadrilyHable.    It 
muft  however  be  owned,  that  in  the  paflage  iu  Montaigne's 
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No  ufe  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil  t 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too  ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 
No  fovereignty  : — 

See.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't, 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  for- 
gets the  beginning.- 

GoN,   All  things  in  common  nature  fhould  pro- 
duce 
Without  fweat  or  endeavour  :  treafon,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine,  ^ 
Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  fhould  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,*^  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 


Eflays  the  words  cojitracl  and  fuccejjion  are  arranged  in  iht 
Jame  manner  as  in  the  firft  foUo. 

If  the  error  did  not  happen  in  this  way,  bourn  might  have 
been  ufed  as  a  dilfyllable,  and  the  word  omitted  at  the  prefs 
might  have  been  none  : 

' contra6t,  fucceflion. 

None ;  bourn,  bound  of  land,  filth,  vineyard,  none. 

Malone. 

*  The  latter  end  of  his  commomvealth  for  gets  the  leginning.'] 
All  this  dialogue  is  a  fine  fatire  on  the  Utopian  treatifes  of 
government,  and  the  impradicable  inconfiftent  fchemes  therein 
recommended.     "Warbukton. 

3  any  engine,]  An  engine  is  the  rack.     So,  in  K.  Lear: 

"  like  an  engine,  wrench' d  my  frame  of  nature 

"  From  the  fix'd  place." 

It  may,  however,  be  vifed  here  in  its  common  fignification  of 
inftmment  of  war,  or  military  machine.     Steevens. 

♦  a/Zfoizon,]  Foifon,  or foizon,  fignifies  plenty,  ubertasi 

not  moifture,  or  juice  of  grafs,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays.     Edwards. 

So,  in  Warner's  Albion  s  England,  l602,  B.  XIII.  ch.  78  :  ^ 
"  Union,  in  breefe,  isfoyfonous,  and  difcorde  works  decay." 

Mr.  Pope,  however,  is  not  entirely  miftaken,  a?,  foifon,  or fzon, 
fometimes  bears  the  meaning  which  he  has  affixed  to  it.  Sec 
Ray's  CoUeftion  of  South  and  Eaft  Country  words.    Steevens. 
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Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  fubje^ls  ? 

u4nt.  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

GoN.  I  would  with  fuch  perfedlion  govern,  fir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 5 

Seb.  'Save  his  majefty  ! 

jiNT.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

GoN.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  fir  ?— 

Alon.   Pr'ythee,   no  more :   thou  doft  talk  no- 
thing to  me. 

GoN.  I  do  well  believe  your  highnefs  ;  and  did  it 
to  minifter  occafion  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
fuch  fenfible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufe 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh' d  at. 

GoN.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you  :  fo  you  may  continue,  and  laugh 
at  nothing  ftill. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 


— —  natnre  JJiould  Iring  forth. 
Of  its  owji  kind,  allfoizon,  all  alun  dance. 
To  feed  7ny  innocent  people."]  "  And  if  notwithftanding.  In 
divers  fruits  of  thofe  countries  that  were  never  tilled,  we  fhall 
find  that  in  refpeft  of  our's  they  are  moft  excellent,  and  as  delicats 
unto  our  tafte,  there  is  no  reafon  Art  fhould  gain  the  point  of  oxir 
great  andpuilTant  motlier.  Nature.''  Montaigne's  Effaies,  ubifup. 

Malons. 
^  /  would  with  fuck  perfeSiion  govern,  fir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age,]  So  Montaigne,  ubi  fupra  :  "  Me 
feemeth  tliat  what  in  thofe  [newly  difcovered]  nations  we  fee  by 
experience,  doth  not  only  exceed  all  the  piSlures  wherewith 
licentious  poefie  hath  proudly  imlelli/lied  the  golden  agu, 
and  all  her  quaint  inventions  to  fain  a  happy  condition  of  ntian,, 
but  alfo  tlie  conception  and  defire  of  philofophy."     Milone, 
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Goy.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ; ''  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  fphere,  if  ihe  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invijihle,  playing  folemn  mujick.'^ 

Seb.  We  would  fo,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

^NT.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

GoN.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  difcretion  fo  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  afleep, 
for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

uf^NT.  Go  fleep,  and  hear  us. 

\_AllJleep  hut  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.   What,  all  fo  foon  afleep  !   I  wifli  mine 
eyes 
Would,  with  themfelves,  fhut  up  my  thoughts  :  I 

find, 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  fo. 

Seb.  Pleafe  you,  fir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  feldom  vifits  forrow  ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ai^T.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  perfon,  while  you  take  your  reft. 
And  watch  your  fafety. 

•  oflrave  mettle  ;j  The  old  copy  has— Twe/c/.    The  two 

words  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  firft  folio.  The  epithet, 
brave,  fliews  clearly,  that  the  word  now  placed  in  the  text  was 
intended  by  our  author.     Malone. 

'  Enter  Ariel,  isfc.  playing folemn  inufic.']  This  ftage-dire6tion 
does  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  Ariel  himfelf  was  the  Jidicen  ;  but 
that  folemn  mulic  attended  his  appearance,  was  an  accompa- 
niment to  his  entry.     Steevexs„ 
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Alon.  Thank  you  :  Wond'rous  heavy. — 

[ALONsoyZee/)^.     Exit  Ariel. 
See.  What  a  ftrange  drowfinefs  poflefles  them  ? 
Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  (ink  ?  I  find  not 
Myfelf  difpos'd  to  lleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  fpirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  confent ; 
They   dropp'd,    as    by   a   thunder-ftroke.      What 

might, 
Worthy  Seballian  ? — O,  what  might  ? — No  more: — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  fhould'ft  be  :  the  occalion  Ipeaks  thee ; 

and 
My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

See,  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  fpeak  ? 

See.  I  do  ;  and,  furely. 

It  is  a  fleepy  language ;  and  thou  fpeak'ft 
Out  of  thy  fleep  :  What  is  it  thou  didft  fay  ? 
This  is  a  ftrange  repofe,  to  be  afleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  ftanding,  fpeaking,  moving. 
And  yet  fo  fait  afleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebaftian, 

Thou  let'ft  thy  fortune  lleep — die  rather ;  wink'ft 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

See.  Thou  dofl  fnore  diflindlly ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  fnores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  ferious  than  my  cuftom  :    you 
Mufl  be  fo  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do, 
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Trebles  thee  o*er.* 

See.  Well ;  I  am  {landing  water. 

^NT.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  fo :  to  ebb. 

Hereditary  lloth  inilrucls  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpofe  cherifh, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  {Iripping  it. 
You  more  inveft  it ! '  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 

'  /aw  more  ferious  than  my  cujiovi :  you 
Muft  le  fo  too,  if  heed  me;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er.]  This  paflage  is  reprefented  to  me  as  aa 
obfciire  one.  The  meaning  of  it  feems  to  be — You  muft  put  on 
more  than  your  ufual  ferioufnefs,  if  you  are  difpofed  to  pay  a 
proper  attention  to  my  propofal ;  which  attention  if  you  beftow, 
it  will  in  the  end  make  you  thrice  what  you  are.  Sebnftian  is 
already  brother  to  the  throne  ;  but,  being  made  a  king  by 
Antonio's  contrivance,  would  be  (according  to  our  author's  idea 
of  greatnefs)  thrice  the  man  he  was  before.  In  tliis  fenfe  he 
would  be  trebled  o'er.     So;,  in  Pericles,  I609  : 

"  • the  mafter  calls, 

"  And  trelles  tlie  contufion." 
Again,  in  The  Two  Nolle  Kin/men,  l634: 

''  thirds  his  own  worth."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  the  Merchajit  of  Venice  : 

"  Yet,  for  you, 

"  I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myfelf."     Mau3NE. 

•  If  you  but  knew,  hoiv  you  the  purpofe  cherifit, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  injiripping  it, 
You  more  inveft  it  /]  A  judicious  critic  inThe  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gazine for  Nov.  1786,  offers  the  following  illuftration  of  this 
obfcure  paiTage.  "  Sebaftian  introduces  the  fimile  of  water.  It 
is  taken  up  by  Antonio,  who  fays  he  will  teach  his  ftagnant  water 
to  flow.  '  — It  has  already  learned  to  ebb,'  fays  Sebaftian.  To 
which  Antonio  replies,  '  0  if  you  but  knew  hou<  much  even  that 
metaphor,  which  you  ufeinjejt,  encourages  to  the  dejign  which 
I  hint  at ;  hotv  in  f  ripping  the  words  of  their  common  meaning, 
and  ufing  them  fgurativebj,  you  adapt  them  to  your  own 
Jituation .'"     Steevens. 
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Moll  often  do  fo  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear,  or  floth. 

See.  Pr'ythee,  fay  on : 

The  fetting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee  ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  fir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,'  tliis 
(Who  fhall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd,)  hath  here  almofl  perfuaded 
(For  he's  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion  only,) 
The  king,  his  fon's  alive ;  'tis  as  impoflible 
That  he's  undrown'd,  as  he  that  fleeps  here,  fwims.^^ 

'  .  this  lord  of  weak  rememlrarice,']  This  lord,  who,  being 

now  in  liis  dotage,  has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering  ;  and 
who,  once  laid  in  the  ground,   Ihall  be  as  httle  remembered 
himfelf,  as  he  can  r'ow  remember  other  things.     Johnson. 
■hath  here  almoji  perfuaded. 


(For  hes  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion ,  only 
Profefles  to  perfuade)  the  king  his  fun's  alive; 
^Tis  as  impoffihle  that  he's  undroivnd. 

As  he,  thatfeeps  here,  fwims.']  Of  this  entangled  fentence  I 
can  draw  no  fenfe  from  the  prefcnt  reading,  and  therefore  imagine 
that  the  author  gave  it  thus  : 

For  he,  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  only 

Profefj'es  to  perfuade  the  king,  his  fon's  alive  ; 

Of  which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  he  alone,  who  is  a 

fpirit  of  perfucifion,  prof'JJ'es  to  perfuade  the  king  ;  or  that,  He 

only  profef'es  to  perfuade,  that  is,  without  being  fo  perfuaded 

hinfelf,  he  makes  ajhow  of  perfuading  the  king.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  may  be — He  is  a  mere  rhetorician,  one  who 
profefTes  the  art  of  perfuafion,  and  nothing  elfe  5  i.e.  he  pro- 
felies  to  periuade  another  to  believe  that  of  which  he  himfelf  is 
not  convinced ;  he  is  content  to  be  plaufible,  and  has  no  further 
aim.  So,  (as  Mr.  Malone  obferves,)  in  Troilus  and  CreJ}ida:^ 
"  — why  he'll  anfwer  nobody,    he  profefjes  not  anfwering." 

Steevens. 

The  obfcurity  of  this  paflage  arifes  from  a  mifconception  of  tiie 
word  he's,  which  is  not  an  abbreviation  of  he  is,  but  of  he  haS', 
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Seb.  I  have  no  hope 
Tliat  he's  undrown'cl. 

AnT.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

and  partly  from  the  omiilion  of  the  pronoun  ivho,  before  tlie  word 
profeJjH,  by  a  common  poetical  eUipfis,  Supply  that  deficiency, 
and  tlie  fentence  will  run  thus  : — 

"  Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance 

"  hath  here  almoft  perfuaded 

"  For  he  has  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  who,  only 
"  ProfelTes  to  perfuade,  the  king  his  Ion's  alive  ;" — 
And  the  meaning  is  clearly  this. — This  old  lord,  though  a  mere 
dotard,  has  almoin  }:)erfuaded  the  king  that  his  fon  is  alive  ;  for  he 
is  fo  willing  to  believe  it,  tliat  any  man  who  undertakes  to  per- 
fuade  him  of  it,  has  the  powers  of  perfuafion,  and  fucceeds  in 
the  attempt. 

We  find  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  The  Firji  Part  of  Henri/  IF. 
When  Poins  undertakes  to  engage  the  Prince  to  make  one  of  the 
party  to  Gads-hill,  Falftatf  fays  ; 

"  "Well !  may'ft  thou  have  the  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  and  he  tlie 
ears  of  profiting  !  that  what  thou  fpeakefi;  may  move,  and  what 
he  hears  may  be  believed  !"     M.  Mason. 

The  light  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjefture  has  thrown  on  this  paflage, 
J  think,  enables  me  to  difcover  and  remedy  tlie  defeft  in  it. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  the  words — "  profejjes  to  perfiiadc"— 
as  a  mere  glofs  or  paraphrafe  on  "  — he  has  a  fpirit  of  per- 
fuafion.^'  This  explanatory  fentence,  being  written  in  the  mar- 
gin of  an  aftor's  part,  or  playhoufe  copy,  was  afterwards  inju- 
dicioufly  incorporated  with  our  author's  text.  Read  the  palTage 
(as  it  now  ftands  in  the  text)  without  thcfe  words,  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  its  fenfe  or  metre. 

On  the  contrary,  the  infertion  of  the  words  I  have  excluded,  by 
lengthening  the  parenthefis,  obfcures  the  nieaningoftlie  fpeaker, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  produces  redundancy  of  meafure. 

Irregularity  of  metre  ought  always  to  excite  fufpicions  of  omif- 
fion  or  interpolation.  Where  fomewhat  has  been  omitted,  through 
chance  or  defign,  a  line  is  occafionally  formed  by  the  jun6tion  of 
hemiftichs  previoufly  unfitted  to  each  other.  Such  a  line  will 
naturally  exceed  the  eftablilhed  proportion  of  feet ;  and  when 
marginal  obfervations  are  crept  into  the  text,  they  will  have  juft 
fuch  aukward  effefts  as  I  conceive  to  have  been  produced  by  one 
of  them  in  tlie  prefent  inftance. 

^'  Perhaps  (fays  that  excellent  fcholar  and  perfpicacious  critic 
Mr.  Por/o^i,  in  his  6th  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Travis)  you  tliink 
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What  great  hope  have  you  !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  fo  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyondj^ 
But  doubts  dilcovery  there.     Will  you  grant,  with 

me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

iS^^.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me, 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  fhe  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  ''■    fhe  that  from 

Naples 
Can  have  no  Dote,5  unlefs  the  fun  were  poft, 

k  an  afFe6led  and  abfurd  idea  that  a  marginal  note  can  ever  cxttf 
into  the  text :  yet  I  hope  you  are  not  lb  ignorant  as  not  to  kno'vc^ 
that  this  has  aftuaPy  happened,  not  merely  in  hundreds  or  thou- 
fayids,  but  in  millions  of  places,"  Sec.  Hzc. — 

"  From  this  known  propenlity  of  tranfcribers  to  turn  every 
thing  into  the  text  which  diey  found  written  in  the  margin  of 
their  MSS.  or  between  the  lines,  fo  many  interpolations  have 
proceeded,  that  at  prefent  the  fureft  canon  of  criticifm  is,  Prcs- 
feratur  lectio  brevior."  P.  149,  150. 

Though  I  once  expreffed  a  different  opinion,  I  am  now  well 
convinced  that  the  metre  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  had  originally  no 
other  irregailarity  than  was  occafioned  by  an  accidental  ufe  of 
hemiftichs.  When  we  find  tlie  fmoothell:  feries  of  lines  among 
our  earlicfi:  dramatic  writers  (who  could  fairly  boaft  of  no  other 
requifites  for  poetry)  are  we  to  expeft  lefs  polillied  verfification 
from  Shakfpeare  ?     Steevens, 

^  a  wink  leynnd,']    That  this  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 

profpeft  of  ambition,  tlie  point  where  the  eye  can  pafs  no  farther, 
and  where  objefts  lofe  their  diitindnefs,  fo  tliat  what  is  there  dif- 
covered  is  faint,  obfcure,  and  doubtful.     Johnson. 

*  beyond  mans  life ;]  i.e.  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the 

life  of  man  is  long  enough  to  reach.     Steevens. 

'  JJie  that  from  Naples 

^  Can  have  no  note,  tsfc]  Note  (as  Mr.  Malone  obfcrves)  fe 
noticcy  or  information. 
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(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  IloWj)  till  new-bom 

chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable  :  fhe,  from  whom^ 
We  were  all  fea^-rwallow'd,  though  fome  caft  again  ;y 
And,  by  that,  deflin'd^  to  perform  an  a6l. 
Whereof  wh.-it's  paft  is  prologue ;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  difcharge.^ 

Seb.  What  llufF  is  this  ? — How  fay  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis  ; 
So  is  fhe  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  fome  fpace. 

^NT,  A  fpace  whofe  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out.  How  Jh all  that  Claribel 
Meajure  us  back  to  Naples  F — Keep  in  Tunis,* 

Shakfpeare's  great  ignorance  of  geography  is  not  more  confpl- 
cuous  in  any  inftance  tlian  in  this,  where  he  fuppofes  I'unis  and 
Naples  to  have  been  at  fuch  an  immeafurable  diftance  from  each 
other.  He  may,  however,  be  countenanced  by  ApGllonius  Rho- 
dins,  who  fays,  that  both  the  Rhone  and  Po  meet  in  one,  and 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  guiph  of  Venice  ;  and  by  y£fchylus, 
who  has  placed  the  river  Eiidanus  in  Spain.     Steevens. 

^  ■  '  "Jhe,  from  whom — ]  i.  e.  in  coming  from  whom.  The 
old  copy  has — fhe  that  from,  &c.  which  cannot  be  right.  The 
compofitor's  eye  probably  glanced  on  a  preceding  line,  "  Jlie  that 
from  Naples — ."     The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone, 

'  '  though  fome  caft  again  j]    Cajl  is  here  ufed  in  the 

fame  fenfe  as  in  Macbeth,  Aft  II.  fc.  iii :   "  —  though  he  took 
my  legs  from  me,  I  made  a  fliift  to  cnjl  him,"     Steevens. 

'  And,  hy  that,  deftin'd — ]  It  is  a  common  plea  of  wicked- 
ncfs  to  call  temptation  deftiny,     Johnson. 

The  late  Dr.  Mufgrave  very  reafonably  propofed  to  ftibftitutc— 
deflin'ci  for — deftiny.  As  tlie  conftiaidion  of  the  pafTage  is  made 
ealier  by  this  flight  change,  I  have  adopted  it,     Steevens. 

'  In  yours  and  my  difcharge.']  i.  e.  depends  on  what  you  and 
I  are  to  perform,     Steevens. 

^  keep  i?i  Tunis,']   There  is  in  this  pafTage  a  propriety 

loft,  which  a  flight  alteration  will  refiore : 
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And  let  Sebaftian  wake  ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  leiz'd  them ;    why,    they  were  no 

worfe 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  fleeps  ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecellarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myfeh'  could  make 
A  chough  *  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  !  what  a  fleep  were  this 
For  your  advanceinent !  Do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant,  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  fupplant  your  brother  Profpero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me  ; 
Much  feater  than  before  :  My  brother's  feiTants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb,  But,  for  your  confcience — 

Ant.  Ay,  fir ;  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  flipper ;  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bofom  :  twenty  confciences. 
That  ftand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 

"  ■  ■  ■        Sleep  in  Tunis, 

"  And  let  Sebaftian  wake!"     Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  fufficiently  explicable.  Claribel  (fays  he) 
keep  where  thou  art,  and  allow  Sebajlian  time  to  awaken  thofe 
Jenfes  by  the  help  of  which  he  may  perceive  the  advantage 
which  now  prefents  itfelf.     Steevens. 

*  A  chough  — ]  Is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind.    So,  laA/ac- 
leth,  Aa  in.  fc,  iv  : 

"  By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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And  melt,  ere  they  molefl !  3  Here  lies  your  brother. 

No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon,'^ 

If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like ;  whom  I, 

With  this  obedient  fteel,  three  inches  of  it. 

Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever  :  5  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 

To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  ^  might  put 

^  And  vielt,  ere  they  moli^l  /]  I  had  ratlaer  read- 
Would  melt,  ere  they  molejl. 

i.  e.  Tirenly  coftfciences,  fuch  as  Jiand  letwecn  me  and  my 
hopes,  though  they  were  congealed,  would  melt  before  they  could 
moleji  me,  or  prevent  the  execution  of  my  pm-pofes,     Johnson. 

Let  twenty  confciences  be  firfl:  congealed,  and  then  diflblved, 
ere  they  moleft  me,  or  prevent  me  from  executing  my  purpofes. 

JVLlLONS. 

If  the  interpretation  of  Johnfon  and  Malone  is  juft,  and  is  cer- 
tainly as  intelligible  as  or ;  but  I  can  fee  no  reafonable  meaning  iu 
tills  interpretation.  It  amounts  to  nothing  more  as  thus  inter- 
preted, than  My  confcience  niuji  vielt  and  become fofter  than  it 
is  before  it  violefis  me ;  which  is  an  infipidity  unworthy  of  the 
Poet.  I  would  read  "  Candy'd  be  they,  or  melt  3"  and  the  ex- 
prdfion  then  has  fpirit  and  propriety.  Had  I  twenty  confciences, 
fays  Antonio,  they  might  be  hot  or  cold  for  me;  theyfJiould  not 
give  me  the^fmalleji  trouble. — Edinburgh  AIaga%ine,  Nov,  1786. 

Steevens, 

*  No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon,']  So,  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

"  at  Pompey's  bafis  hes  along, 

"  No  worthier  than  the  dujl."     Steevens. 

'  If  he  ivere  that  which  now  hes  like  ;   ivhom  I, 
With  this  obedient  ficel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  led  &:c.]  The  old  copy  reads — - 

"  If  he  were  that  vhich  now  he's  like,  that's  dead; 
"  Whom  I  with  this  obfdient  fteel,  three  inches  of  it^ 
'*  Can  lay  to  bed,"  ^c. 
The  words — "  that's  dead"  (as  Dr.  Farmer  obfen-es  to  me)  are 
evidently  a  glofs,  or  marginal  note,  which  had  found  its  way  into 
the  text.     Such  a  fupplenient  is  ufelefs  to  the  fpeaker's  meaning, 
and  one  of  the  verfes  becomes  redundant  by  its  infertion. 

Steevens, 

*  -■■     for  aye — ]  i.  e.  foi"  ever.     So,  in  K.  Lear  : 

"  1  am  come 

'<  To  bid  my  king  andmafter  a7/c  good  night."  Steevens. 
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This  ancient  morfel^^  this  fir  Prudence^  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  courfe.     For  all  the  reft. 
They'll  take  fuggeftion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ;^ 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  bulinels  that 
We  fay  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  cafe,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'll  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  fword  :  one  fiiroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay 'ft ; 
And  I  the  king  fliall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

[They  converfe  apart. 


'  This  ancient  morfel,]  For  morfel,  Dr.  Warburton  reads — 
ancient  moral,  very  elegantly  and  judicioufly ;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  the  author  might  not  write  morfel,  as  we  lay  a  piece  of 
a  man.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  How  doth  my  dear  morfel,  thy  miftrefs  ?"     Steevens. 

*  take  fuggeftion,]  i.  e.  Receive  any  hint  oi  villainy. 

JoHSfSOK. 

So,  in  Macleth,  Aft  I.  fc.  iii  : 

**■  If  good^  why  do  I  yield  to  thatfnggejiion 
"  Whofe  horrid  image,"  bcc.     Steevens. 

They'll  take  fuggeftion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  5]  That  is,  will 
adopt,  and  bear  witnefs  to,  any  tale  you  fliall  invent ;  you  may 
fuborn  them  as  evidences  to  clear  you  from  all  fufpicion  of  having 
murthered  the  king.  A  fimilar  lignification  occurs  in  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

"  Love  bad  me  fwear,  and  love  bids  me  forfwear  : 

"  O  {weetfu/TfreJiing  love,  if  thou  l.aft  frnn'd, 

"  Teach  me,  tliy  tempted  fubject,  to  excufe  it."  Henley. 
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Mufick.     Re-enter  Ariel,  invi/ible. 

Ari.  My   mafter  through  his  art  forefees  the 
danger 
That  thefe,  his  friends,  are  in  ;  and  fends  me  forth, 
(For  ehe  his  projedl  dies,)  to  keep  them  living.^ 

\_Sings  in  Gonzalo's  eaf» 

'  to  keep  them  living.']  By  them,  as  the  text  now  ftands, 

Gonzalo  and  ^\Jonfo  mufl  be  underftood.  Dr.  Johnfon  objefts 
very  jnltly  to  this  palTage.  "■  As  it  ftands,  fays  he,  at  prefent, 
the  fenfe  is  this.  He  fees  your  danger,  and  will  therefore  favc 
them.''  He  tlierefore would  read —  "  That  thrfc his  friendsare  in." 
The  confulion  has,  I  tliink,  arifen  from  the  omiilion  of  a  fingl« 
letter.     Oui-  author,  I  believe,  wrote — 

"  and  fends  me  forth, 

"  For  elfe  his  projects  dies,  to  keep  them  living." 
I.  e.  he  has  fent  me  forth,  to  keep  his  projefts  alive,  which  elTc 
would  be  deftroyed  by  the  murder  of  his  friend  Gonzalo. — ^The 
oppofition  between  the  life  and  death  of  a  projeft  appears  to  me 
much  in  Shakfpeare's  manner.  So,  in  Much  Ado  nl-ont  Nothing  : 
"  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  tlie  death  of  this  marriage  ?" — ^I'he 
plural  noun  joined  to  a  verb  in  the  fingular  number,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  firft  folio.  So,  to  confine  my- 
felf  to  die  play  before  us,  edit.  1623  : 

"  My  old  bones  akes." 
Again,  Hid: 

"  At  this  hour 

"  Lies  at  my  mercy  all  my  enemies.'" 
Again,  ibid: 

"  His  tears  runs  down  his  beard — /' 
Again : 

"  What  cares  thefe  roarers  for  the  name  of  king." 
It  was  tlie  common  language  of  the  time  ;  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
refted,  as  indeed  it  generally  has  been  in  the  modern  editions  of 
our  author,  by  changing  the  number  of  the  verb.     Thus,  in  the 
prefent  inftance  we  Ihould  read — For  elfe  his  projefts  die,  &c. 

Malon-r. 
I  have  received  Dr.  Johnfon's  amendment.  Ariel,  finding  that 
Profpero  was  equally  folicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  Alonfo  and 
Gonzalo,  very  naturally  ftyles  them  both  his  friends,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  guilt  of  the  former.  Toward  the  fuccefs  of  Prof- 
pero's  defign,  their  lives  were  alike  necelfaiy. 
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While  y OIL  here  dofnoring  lie, 
Open~eyd  conjpiracy 

His  time  doth  take : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  jlumher,  and  beware : 

Awake!  Awake! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  fudden. 

GoN.  Now,  good  angels,  preferve  the  king ! 

[They  wake* 
Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho  !  awake  !  Why  are 
you  drawn  ?^ 
Wherefore  this  ghaftly  looking  ? 

GoN.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  flood  here  fecuring  your  repofe. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burfl  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  flruck  mine  ear  moft  terribly. 

Alon,  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monfter's  ear ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  !  fure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 


Mr.  Henley  fays  that  "  By  them  are  meant  Selajiian  and 
Antoiiio.  The  projeft  of  Profpero,  which  depended  upon  Ariel's 
keep'mg  them  alive,  may  be  feen,  A6t  III." 

The  fong  of  Ariel,  however,  fufficiently  points  out  which  v^trt 
tlie  immediate  objefts  of  his  protection.  He  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  any  reference  to  what  happens  in  the  lall  fcene  of  the 
next  Aft.     Steevens. 

*  ■  drawn  ?]  Having  your  fwords  drawn.     So,  m  Romeo 

and  Juliet : 

"  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  ?" 

JOHVSOK. 
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Gox.  Upon  mine  honour,  fir,  I  heard  a  humming'. 
And  that  a  llrange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me  : 
I  fhak'd  you,  fir,  and  cry'd  ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  faw  their  weapons  drawn  : — there  was  a  noife. 
That's  verity  :  'Bell  Hand  upon  our  guard  ;^ 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place  :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead   off  this   ground ;  and   let's  make 
further  fearch 
For  my  poor  fon. 

GoN.  Heavens  keep  him  from  thefe  beads  \ 

For  he  is,  fure,  i'  the  ifland. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Profpero  my  lord  Ihall  know  what  I  have 

done :  \_Ajide, 

So,  king,  go  fafely  on  to  feek  thy  fon.        \_Exeunt. 


*  TAa^'5  verity  :  ' Bejt  Jland  upon  our  guard  {\  The  old  copy 
reads — 

"  That's  verih/  :  'Tis  beft  ive  ftand  upon  our  guard." 
Mr.  Pope  very  properly  changed  vcrihj  to  vtmty :  and  as  the  verfc 
would  be  too  long  by  a  foot,  it"  tlie  words  'tis  and  ice  were  re- 
tained, I  have  dilcarded  them  in  favour  of  an  elliptical  phrafe 
which  occurs  in  our  ancient  comedies,  as  well  as  in  our  author's 
Cymlciine,  A61  III.  fc.  iii : 

"  'Bell  draw  my  fword;" 
i.  e.  it  were  beft  to  draw  it.     Steevens. 
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SCENE    II. 

Another  part  of  the  IJland. 

Enter  Caliban,  ivith  a  burden  of  luood, 

A  noife  of  thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  fun  fucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,   on  Profper  fall,  and  make 

him 
By  inch-meal  a  difeafe  !  His  fpirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  muft  curfe.     But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  fhows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unlefs  he  bid  them  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  fet  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  ^  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  "i-  at  my  foot-fall  ;  fometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders, 5  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hifs  me  into  madnefs : — Lo  !  now  !  lo  ! 

^  '  that  moe  tsfc]  i.  e.  make  mouths.  So,  in  the  oldver- 

fion  of  the  Pfalms  : 

"  — making  vwes  at  me." 

Again,  in  tlie  Myftery  of  Candlemas-Day,  1512: 

"  And  make  them  to  lye  and  mowe  Hke  an  ape." 
Again,  in  Sidney's  /Ircadia,  Book  III : 

"■  Ape  great  thing  gave,  though  he  did  mowing  ftand, 

"  The  inftrumentof  inftruments,  tlaehand."  Steevens. 

So,  in  Nafhe's  Apologia  of  Pierce  Pennilcfs,  15Q3  :  "  — found 
nobody  at  home  but  an  ape,  that  fate  in  tlie  porch  and  made  mops 
and  rnows  at  him."     Maloxe. 

'*■  Their  pricks — ]  i.  e.  prickles.     Steevens. 

'  wound  with  adders,']  Enwrapped  by   adders  wound 

or  twifted  about  me.     Johnson. 

Vol.  IV.  G. 
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Enter  Trixculo. 

Here  comes  a  fpirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  flowly  :  I'll  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trjn.  Here's  neither  bufh  nor  iTiriib,  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  Itorm  brewing  ;  I 
hear  it  flng  i'  the  wind :  yond'  fame  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard  ^  that 
would  fhed  his  liquor.  If  it  fhould  thunder,  as  it 
did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head : 
yond'  fame  cloud  cannot  choofe  but  fall  by  pail- 
fuls. — What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fifh  ?  Dead 
or  alive  ?  A  fifh  :  he  fmells  like  a  fifh ;  a  very 
ancient  and  fifh-like  fmell  ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the 

^  /oo^5 /i^e  a /b/// bumbard — ]  This  term  again  occurs  in 

The  F'lrji  Part  of  Henry  IF:  "  — that  fwoln  parcel  of  dropfies, 
that  huge  bumbard  of  fack — "  And  again,  in  Henry  FIH. 
"  And  here  you  lie  baiting  of  bombards,  when  ye  lliould  do 
fervice."  By  thefe  feveral  palTages,  'tis  plain,  the  word  meant 
a  large  veffel  for  holding  drink,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance 
fo  called.     Theobald. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Mafijue  of  Augurs,  confirms  tlie  conjecture 
pf  Theobald  :  "  The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  pafling  away  tlie 
time  with  a  cheat  loaf,  and  a  bumbard  of  broken  beer." 

So,  again  in  The  Martyr' d  Soldier,  by  Shirley,  l638: 
"  His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jacks, 
"  Or  bumbards,  tofs'd  by  the  king's  guards." 
And  it  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  Ben  Jonlbn's  Mafque  of  Love 
Reflord,  that  a  hombard-man  was  one  who  carried  about  pro- 
vifions.     "  I  am  to  deliver  into  the  buttery  fo  many  firkins  of 
aurum  potabile,  as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  honge,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Decker's  Match  vie  in  London,  1631  : 

"  You  are  afcended  up  to  what  you  are,  from  tlie  black-jack 
to  the  bumbard  diftillation."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Upton  would  read — a  full  bumbard.  See  a  note  on — • 
"  I  thank  the  Gods^,  I  am  foul  j"  yls  you  like  it.  Aft  III.  fc.  iii. 

Malonb. 
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heweft,  Poor- John.  A  ftrange  fifh  !  Were  I  in 
England  now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fifh 
painted,^  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a 
piece  of  lilver :  there  would  this  monfter  make  a 
man  ;^  any  ftrange  beaft  there  makes  a  man  :  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a  dead  Indian.^     Legg'd 

7  ■  this  jijii    painted,']    To  exhibit  fiflies,   either  real  or 

hnaginary,  was  very  common  about  the  time  of  our  author. 
So,  in  Jafper  Maine's  comedy  of  the  City  Match  : 

"  Enter  Bright,  Sec,  hanging  out  the  pi6ture  of  ayZraw^e^i." 

"  .  This  is  the  fiftli//A  no\y 

"  That  he  hath  fhewn  thus." 
It  appears  from  the  books  at  Stationers'  Hall,  that  in  1 604  was 
publiihed,  "  A  ftrange  reporte  of  a  monftrous,;?/7i,  that  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  woman  from  her  waift  upward,  feene  in  the  fea." 
So  likewife,  in  Churchyard's  Prayfe  and  Reporte  of  Maijler 
Martyne  Forhoijhers  Voyage  to  Meta  Incognita)  ice.  bl.  1, 
12mo.  1578  :  "  And  marchyng  backe,  they  found  a  ftraunge 
Fifli  dead,  that  had  been  calie  from  the  fea  on  the  fhore,  who 
had  a  boane  in  his  head  like  an  Unicorne,  which  they  brought 
awaye  and  prefented  to  our  Prince,  when  thei  came  home." 

Steevens. 

^  'make  a  man-^  That  is,  make  a  man's  fortune.     So, 

in  A  Miclfummer  Night's  Dream  :    "  — we  are  all  made  men.'' 

Johnson, 
Again,  in  Ram-alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  l6ll  : 

"  She's  a  wench 

"  Was  born  to  make  us  all,"     Steevens, 

■  a  dead  Indian.]    In  a  fubfequent  fpeech  of  Stephano, 


we  have:  "  — favages  and  men  oflnde;"  in  Love's  Lalours  Lnjt, 
"  — a  rude  and  favagCOTaw  of  Inde ;"  and  in  K.  Henry  FIJI. 
the  porter  alks  the  mob,  if  they  think  "  fome  ftrange  Indian,  &c. 
is  come  to  court."  Perhaps  all  thefe  paffages  allude  to  the  Indians 
brought  home  by  Sir  Martin  Frobiftier, 

Queen  Elizabeth's  original  inftnidlions  to  him  (MS.  now 
before  me)  "  concerning  his  voyage  to  Cathaia,"  &c.  contain 
the  following  article ; 

"  You  ftiall  not  bring  aboue  iii  or  iiii  perfons  of  that  countrey, 
the  which  fliall  be  of  diuers  jfges,  and  fliall  be  taken  in  fuch  fort 
as  you  may  beft  avoyde  offence  of  that  people." 

In  the  year  1577,  "  A  defcription  of  the  portrayture  and  Ihape 
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like  a  mail  !  and  his  fins  like  arms  !  Warm,  o'  my 
troth !  I  do  now  let  loofe  my  opinion,'  hold  it  no 
longer;  this  is  no  fifh,  hut  an  iflander,  that  hath 
lately  fufFeredby  a  thimder-bcit.  [Thunder.']  Alas! 
the  ftorm  is  come  again :  my  bell:  way  is  to  creep 
under  his  gaberdine  ;^  there  is  no  other  fhelter 
hereabout :  Mifery  acquaints  a  man  with  flrange 
bedfellows. 3  I  will  here  fhroud,  till  the  dregs  of 
the  ftorm  be  paft. 

of  tliofe  ftrange  kinde  of  people  -u-hich  tlie  wurthie  Mr.  Martlfi 
Fourbofier  brought  into  England  in  A*^.  1570,"  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

By  Frobifher's  Firji  Voyage  for  the  Difcoverie  of  Cataya,  bl.  1. 
4to.  1578,  the  fate  of  the  firlt  favage  taken  by  him  is  afcer- 
tained. — "  Whereupon  when  he  founde  himfelf  in  captiuitie,  for 
very  choler  and  difdain  he  bit  his  tong  in  twaine  within  his 
mouth  :  notwithftanding,  he  died  not  thereof,  but  Uued  until/ 
he  came  in  Englande,  and  then  he  died  of  colde  whxch.  he  had 
taken  at  fea."     Steeveks, 

'  let  loofe  my  opinion,  &:c.]    So,  in  Love's  Laloufs  Lofl : 

"  -^Now  you  will  be  my  pvirgation,  and  let  me  loofe." 

Steevens, 
his  gaberdine;]    A  gaberdine  is  properly  the  coarfe 


frock  or  outward  garment  of  a  peafant.  Spanilh  Gaherdina . 
So,  in  Look  alout  yon,   l600  : 

"   I'll  conjure  his  galerdine." 

The  gaberdine  is  ftill  worn  by  the  peafants  in  Suffex. 

Steeveks. 

It  here  however  means,  I  believe,  a  loofe  felt  cloak.  Alinflieu 
in  his  DicT.  I617,  calls  it  "  a  rough  Irilh  mantle,  or  horfeman's 
coat.  Gaban,  Span,  and  Fr. — L;T;na,  i.  e.  veltis  qu;e  fuper 
caetera  vellimenta  imponebatur."  See  alfo  Cotgravc's  Dict.  in 
V.  gaban,  and  galleverdine.     MaLone. 

^  a  very  ancieiit  andf/h  UkefmeU — niifery  acquaints  a 

viayi  with  ftrange  bedfellows.]  One  would  almoll  think  that 
Shakfpearc  had  not  been  unacquainted  witli  a  palTage  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Homer's  Odyjfey,  as  tranflated  by  Chapman  : 

"  The  fea-calves  favour  was 

"  So  palling  ibwre  (Uiey  llill  being  bred  at  feas,) 

"  It  much  afflicted  us  :   for  \\  ho  can  pleafe 

"  To  lie  by  one  of  tliefe  lame  fea-bred  whales  ?" 

StE£V£N5. 
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Enter  Stephano,  finging  ;   a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.   I Jliall  no  more  tofea,  tofea. 

Here  Jhall  I  dye  a-Jhore; — 

This  is  a  very  fcurvy  tune  to  ling  at  a  man's  funeral  : 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  ma/ler,  the fuahher,  the  hoatfiuain,  and  I, 
The  gunner^  and  his  mate, 

Lovd  Mail,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  7i07ie  of  us  car  d  for  Kate  : 
For  Jhe  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  afailor,  Go,  hang: 

She  lovd  not  the  favour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 

Yet  atailormightfcratchherivhere-e'er fie  diditch  : 
Then  tofea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  fcurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 
Cjl.  Do  not  torment  me  :  O  ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
I)o  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  favages,''-  and  men 
of  Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'fcap'd  drowning,  to  be 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs  ;  for  it  hath  been  faid. 
As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot 
make  him  give  ground  :  and  it  fhall  be  faid  fo 
again,  while  Stephano  breathes  at  noflrils. 

Cal.  The  fpirit  torments  me  :  O  ! 

Ste.  This  is  feme  monller  of  the  Ifle,  with  four 


*  favuges^     The  folio  reads— ^/^rt/vc^M,  and  rightly.     It 

was  the  fpelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  time.    Soj  in  Spenfef's 
Fainj  Queen,  B.  VI.  c,  8,  ft.  35  : 

*'  There  dwelt  a  falvage  nation/'  &c.     Reed. 
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legs  ;  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague  :  Where 
the  devil  fliould  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give 
him  fome  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that  :  If  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples 
with  him,  he's  a  prefent  for  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee  ; 
I'll  bring  my  wood  home  fafter. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after 
the  wifell.  He  fliall  tafte  of  my  bottle  :  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit :  '^  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame, 
I  will  not  take  too  much  ^  for  him  :  he  fhall  pay  for 
him  that  hath  him,  and  that  foundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dofi:  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling  :  ^ 
Now  Profper  works  upon  thee. 

*  if  he  have  never  drunk  wive  afore,  it  will  go  near  to 

remove  his  ft :]  This  is  no  impertinent  hint  to  tjiofe  who  indulge 
themfelves  in  a  conftant  ufe  of  wine.  When  it  is  necelTary  for 
them  as  a  medicine,  it  produces  no  effe6t.     Steevens. 

*  too  much — ]   Too  much  means,  am/fum,  ever  fo  much. 
So,  in  the  Letter's  from  the  Pajion  Family,  Vol,  II.  p.  219: 

*'  And  ye  be  beholdyng  unto  my  Lady  for  hyr  good  wurde,  for 
fche  hath  never  preyiyd  yowe  to  V2uch."  i.  e.  though  llie  has 
praifed  you  much,  her  praife  is  not  above  your  merit- 

It  has,  however,  been  obferved  to  nie,  that  when  the  vulgar 
mean  to  afk  an  extravagant  price  for  any  thing,  they  fay,  with  a 
laugh,  I  won't  make  him  pay  twice  for  it.  This  fenfe  fufficiently 
accommodates  itfelf  to  Trinculo's  expreflion,  Mr.  M.  Mafon 
explains  the  paflage  diiferently. — "  I  will  not  take  for  him  even 
more  than  he  is  worth."     Steevens, 

I  think  the  meaning  is,  Let  me  take  what  fum  I  will,  however 
great,  I  fhall  7iot  take  too  much  for  him  :  it  is  impoliible  for  me 
to  fell  him  too  dear.     Malone, 

'  /  kttnir  it  ly  thy  trembling:]  This  tremor  is  always 

reprefented  as  tlie  etfe£t  of  being  polielfed  by  the  devil.  So,  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  A61  IV.  fc.  iv  : 

"  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  extacy  !"     Steevens. 
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St£.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth  ; 
here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat  ;^ 
open  your  mouth :  this  will  fhake  your  fhaking,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  that  foandly  :  you  cannot  tell  who's 
your  friend  ;  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  fhould  know  that  voice  :  It  fliould  be — 
But  he  is  drowned ;  and  thefe  are  devils :  O  !  de- 
fend me ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  moft  delicate 
monfter  !  His  forward  voice  ^  now  is  to  fpeak  well 
of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
fpeeches,  and  to  detratt.  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle   will   recover    him,     I   will   help   his    ague : 

Come, Amen ! '  I  will  pour  fome  in  thy  other 

mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  fhy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy ! 
mercy  !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monfter :  I  will  leave 
him  ;  1  have  no  long  fpoon.- 

Trin.  Stephano  ! — if  thou  beefl  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  fpeak  to  me  ;  foi-  I  am  Trine ulo  ; — be  not 
afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

*  cat ;]  Alluding  to  an  old  proverb,  that  good  liquor  will 

make  a  cat  fpeak.     Steevens. 

^  His  for u-ard  voice  &:c.]  The  perfon  of  Fame  was  anciently 
delcrlbed  in  this  manner.  So,  in  Penelope's  IFeb,  by  Greene, 
1601  :  "  Fame  hatli  two  faces,  readie  as  well  to  back-bite  as  to 
flatter."     Steevens. 

^  Amen  /]  Means,  flop  your  draught :  come  to  a  con- 

clufion.     /  trill  pour  fome,  &c.     Steevens. 

^  Ihavenolongfpoon.']  AWudimg  to iht^vovcxh,  Along fpoon 
to  eat  u'itli  the  devil."     Steevens. 

See  Comedy  of  Errors,  AA  IV.  fc.  iil.  and  Chaucer's  Squie/s 
Tale,  10,()l6of  the  late  edit. 

"  Therefore  behoveth  him  a  full  long  fpoone, 
"  That  ihall  ete  witli  a  fend."— .    Tvrwhitt. 
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Ste.  If  thou  beeft  Trinculo,  come  forth  ;  Til 
pull  thee  by  the  leller  legs ;  if  any  be  Trinculo's 
legs,  thefe  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  in- 
deed :  How  cam'lt  thou  to  be  the  liege  of  this 
moon-calf  ? 3  Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
ftroke  : — But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  ftorm  over- 
blown ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calfs  ga- 
berdine, for  fear  of  the  ftorm  :  And  art  thou  living, 
Stephano  ?  O  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans  'scap'd  ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  fto- 
mach  is  not  conflant. 

Cjl.  Thefe  be  fine  things,    an  if  they  be  not 
fprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celeftial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'fl  thou  'fcape  ?  How  camTt  thou 
hither  ?  fwear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'ft  hi- 
ther. I  efcaped  upon  a  butt  of  fack,  which  the 
failors  heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle  !  which  I 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands, 
fince  I  was  caft  a-fhore. 

Cjl.  I'll  fwear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy 
True  llibje(?t ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

3  tn  he  the  iiege  of  this  moon-calf.']   Siege  fignifiesT^oo/ 

in  every  fenfe  of  the  Avord,  and  is  here  nfed  in  the  dirtieft. 

So,  in  Holinflied,  p.  705  :  "  In  this  yeare  ahb,  a  houfe  on 
London  Bridge,  called  the  coxnmoiijiege,  or  privie,  fell  downe 
into  the  Thames." 

A  monfi-caff'is  an  inanimate  lliapelefs  mafs,  fuppofed  by  Pliny 
to  be  engendered  of  woman  only.    See  his  Nat.  Hift.  B.  X.  ch.  64. 

Again,  in    Philemon    Holland's   Tranflation  of  Book  XXX. 

ch.  14.    edit.  1601  :    " there  is  not  a  better  tiling  to  dilVolve 

and  fcatter  moov-adves,  and  fuch  like  falfe  conceptions  in  the 
"vrombe."     Steevens. 
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Ste.  Here ;  fwear  then  how  thou  efcap'dfl.* 

Trin.  Swam  a-lhore,  man,  hke  a  duck;  I  can 
fwim  5  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  fworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kifs  the  book :  Though  thou  canft 
fwim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goofe. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  haft  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man  ;  my  cellar  is  in  a 
rock  by  the  fea-lide,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How 
now,  moon-calf?  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Haft  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ?^ 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  ailure  thee :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  feen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore 
thee ; 


*  Cal.  I'll  fwear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  Ic  thy 

True  fufjeSi ;   &c. 
Ste.  Here ;  fwear  then   how  thou   efcap'djt.'}  The  palTagc 
ihoiild  probably  be  printed  thus  : 

Ste.  [to  Cal.']  Here,  fwear  then,  [to  Trin.']  How  efcap'dft 
thou  ? 

The  fpeaker  '.vould  naturally  take  notice  of  Caliban's  proffered 
allegiance.  Behdes,  he  bids  Trinculo  kiis  the  book  after  he  has 
anfwered  the  queftion  ;  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  redtitude  of  the 
propofed  arrangement.     Ritson. 

*  I  can  fwim — ]  I  believe  Trinculo  is  fpeaking  of  Caliban, 
and  that  we  fhould  read — "  'a  can  fwim,"  ice.  See  tlie  next 
fpeech.     M  ALONE. 

I  do  not  perceive  how  Trinculo  could  anfwer  for  Caliban's  ex- 
pertnefs  in  fwimming,  having  only  lain  under  his-  gaberdine  for 
an  hour. 

Ritfon's  arrangement  of  tlie  preceding  line  is  well  imagined, 

M.  Mason. 

^  Haji  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ?]  The  new-difcovered 
Indians  of  the  ifliand  of  St.  Salvador,  afked,  by  figns,  whether 
Columbus  and  his  companions  were  not  come  down  from  hea-' 
ven.     ToLLET. 
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My  miftrefs  iliewed  me  thee,  thy  dog,  and  bufh.' 

Ste.  Come,  fwear  to  that ;  kifs  the  book  :  I  will 
furnifh  it  anon  with  new  contents  :  fwear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  fhallow 
monfler : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  v<ery  weak  mon- 
fler  :^ — The  man  i'  the  moon  ? — a  moft  poor  cre- 
dulous monfter  : — ^Well  drawn,  monller,  in  good 
footh. 

Cal,    I'll   fhew   thee  every   fertile  inch  o'   th& 
ifland  ; 
And  kifs  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god.' 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  moft  perfidious  and 
dnmken  monfter ;  when  his  god's  afleep,  he'll  rob 
his  bottle. 

Cal.  I'll  kifs  thy  foot :  I'll  fwear  myfelf  thy  fub- 
jea. 

Ste.  Come  on  then ;  down,  and  fwear. 

Trin.  I  fhall  laugh  myfelf  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monfler :  A  moft  fcurvy  monfler  \  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kifs. 


''  My  mifirefs^fhciced  me  thee,  thif  dog,  and  l'vjli.~\  The  old 
copy,  which  exhibits  tliis  and  feveral  preceding  Ipeechcs  of  Caliban 
as  profe,  (though  it  be  apparent  tliey  were  defigned  for  verfe,) 
reads — "  My  miftrefs  fhev/ed  me  thee,  and\hy  dog  and  thy  bulli." 
Let  the  editor  who  laments  the  lofs  of  the  words — and  and  thy, 
compofe  their  elegy.     Steevens. 

*  /  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monfler  :  &€.]  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Trinculo,  the  fpeaker,  is  not  charged  with  being 
afraid  }  but  it  was  his  confcioufnefs  tliat  he  was  fo  that  drew  this 
brag  from  him.     This  is  nature.     Warburton. 

9  And  kifs  thy  foot :  J  pr'ythee,  le  my  god.']  The  old  copy  re- 
dundantly reads  : 

*'  And  /  zt'/i/ kiffi  thy  foot/'  ice.     Ritson. 
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T'rin.  — but  that  the  poor  monfter's  in  drink: 
An  abominable  monller ! 

Cal.  I'll  fhew  thee  the  beft  fprings;   I'll  pluck 
thee  berries  ; 
I'll  fifh  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  ferve ! 
ril  bear  him  no  more  (licks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wond'rous  man. 

Trin.  a  mofl  ridiculous  monfter ;  to  make  a  won- 
der of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crab* 
grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft,  and  inftrudl  thee  how 
To  fnare  the  nimble  marmozet  ;  Fll  bring  thee 
To  clull'ring  filberds,  and  fometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  fea-mells^  from  the  rock:  Wilt  thou  go  with 
me  ? 

^  fea-mells — ]  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commenta% 

tors  :  Dr.  Warburton  veadsjliajnois  ;  Mr.  Theobald  would  reacl 
any  thing  rather  than  fea-we//s.  Mr.  Holt,  who  wrote  notes 
upon  this  play,  observes,  that  limpets  are  in  Ibme  places  called 
[cams,  and  therefore  I  had  once  fuffered /cawze/i  to  Hand. 

Johnson. 

Theobald  had  very  reafonably  propofed  to  read  fea-jnalls,  or 
fea-mells.  An  e,  by  thefe  carelels  printers,  was  ealily  changed 
into  a  c,  and  from  this  accident,  J  believe,  all  the  difficulty 
arifes,  the  word  having  been  fpelt  by  the  tranfcriber,  feainels. 
Willoughby  mentions  the  bird  as  Theobald  has  informed  us. 
Had  Mr.  Holt  told  us  in  what  part  of  England  limpets  are  called 
Jcams,  more  regard  would  have  been  paid  to  his  alfertion. 

I  fhould  fuppofe,  at  all  events,  a  lird  to  have  been  defign'd. 
as  young  and  oldjljli  are  taken  with  equal  facility  ;  but  young 
birds  are  more  eafily  furprifed  than  old  ones.  Befides,  Caliban 
had  already  proffered  to  fjh  for  Trinculo.  In  Cavendifli''* 
fecond  voyage,  the  failors  eat  young  gulls  at  the  ille  of  Penguins. 

Steevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Theobald's  propofed  amendment  ought  to 
be  received.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  informs  me,  that  in  Willoughby 's, 
or  rather  Jolin  Ray"s  Ornithology,  p.  34,  No.  3,  is  mentioned 
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St£.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany elfe  being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here.^ — 
Here  ;  bear  my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell  majler  ;  farewell^  farewell. 

\_Sings  drunkenhj. 

Trin.  a  howling  monfter;  a  drunken  monfter. 

Cal.  No  more  dains  Fll  make  for  Jijh  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 


At  req 


uinns' 


&' 


Nor  fcrape  frenchering,-  nor  icajli  difli  : 
'Ban  'Ban,    Ca — Calibav,^^ 
Has  a  7iew  mafter — Get  a  new  7nanA 

the  common  fea  mail.  Lams  cinercus  minor;  and  that  young 
fea  gulls  have  been  efleemed  a  delicate  food  in  tJiis  country, 
ve  learn  from  Plott,  who,  in  his  Hiftory  nf  Stafjonljlihc,  p.  231, 
gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  taking  a  fpecies  of  gulls  called 
in  that  country  pewits,  with  a  plate  annexed,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  writes,  "  they  being  accounted  a  good  difli  at  the 
moft  plentiful  tables."  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  in  his  Ancient  State,  of  the  Shire  nf  Fife,  mentions, 
amongft  fowls  which  frequent  a  iieighbouring  iiland,  feveral 
forts  oi  fca-malis,  and  one  in  particular,  the  katiewahe,  a  fowl 
of  the  Lams  or  mall  kind,  of  the  bigncfs  of  an  ordinary  pigeon, 
which  fome  hold,  fays  he,  to  be  as  favoury  and  as  good  meat  as 
a  partridge  is.     Reed. 

'  Nor  fcrape  trencher ing,"]  In  oin-  author's  time  trenchers 
were  in  general  ufe ;  and  male  domefticks  ^\•ere  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  them.  "  1  have  helped  (fays  L}'ly,  in  his 
Hijiory  of  his  Life  and  Times,  ad  an.  1(520,)  to  carry  eighteen 
tubs  of  water  in  one  morning  ; — all  manner  of  drudgery  I  wil- 
lingly performed  ;  fcrape-trenchers  "  &c.     Malone. 

'"  'Ban  'Ban,    Ca — Caliban,']    Perhaps   our  author  remem- 
bered a  fong  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  : 
"  Da,  da,  da — ^Daridan." 

Jftrophcl  and  Stella,  fol.  162".     Malone, 

*  Get  a  neiv  man.~\  When  Caliban  fings  this  lart  part  of 

his  ditty,  lie  muft  be  fnppofed  to  turn  his  licad  fcornfully  toward 
the  cell  of  Profpero,  whofe  fcrvice  he  had  defertcd.     Steevens. 
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Freedom,   hey-day  !    hey-day,  freedom !  freedom, 
hey-day,  freedom  ! 

Ste.  O  brave  monfter  !   lead  the  way.  [^Exeunt* 


ACT  III.      SCENE  L 

Before  Profpero's  Cell. 
Enter  Perdinaxd,   bearing  a  log. 

Fer.  There  be  fome  fports  are  painful  ;  but  their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  fets  off:  5  fome  kinds  of  bafenefs 
Are  nobly  undergone  ;  and  mod  poor  matters 

'•  There  he  fome  fports  are  painful ;  but  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  fets  of}':^ 

Molliter  aufterum  ftudio  fallente  laborem. 

Hor.  fat.  2.  lib.  ii. 
The  old  copy  reads  :   "  -^  and  their  labour,"  &c.     Steevkns. 

We  have  again  the  fame  thought  in  Macbeth  : 
"  The  labour  we  delight  in  phyficks  pain." 

After  "  and,"  at  the  fame  time  muft  be  underftoodw  Mr.  Pope, 
unnccelTarily  reads — "  But  their  labour — ,"  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  fubfequent  editors. 

In  like  manner  in  Coriolanus,  A61  IV.  the  fame  change  was 
made  by  him.  "  I  am  a  Roman,  and  (i.  e.  and  yet)  ray  ferv'iccs 
are,  as  you  are,  againft  them."  Mr.  Pope  reads — "  I  am  a 
Roman,  but  my  fervices,"  &c.     Malone. 

I  prefer  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  which  is  juftified.  by  the  fol- 
lowing paifage  in  the  fame  fpeech  : 

"  This  my  mean  talk  would  be 

"  As  heavy  to  me  as  'tis  odious ;   hut 
"  The  miftrefs  that  1  ferve,"  &c. 
It  is  furely  better  to  change  a  fmgle  word,  tlian  to  countenance 
one  corruption  by  another,  or  fuppofe  tliat  four  words,  necelfary 
to  produce  fenfe,  were  left  to  be  underftood.     Steevens. 
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Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  tallv  would  be'^ 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious  ;  but 
The  millrefs,  which  I  ferve,  quickens  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleafures  :  O,  Ihe  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed ; 
And  he's  compofed  of  harfhnefs.     I  muft  remove 
Some  thoufands  of  thefe  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  fore  injunction  :  My  fweet  miftrefs 
Weeps  when  fhe  fees  me  work  ;    and  fays,    fuch 

bafenefs 
Had  ne'er  like  executor.     I  forget  -J 
But  thefe  fweet  thoughts  do  even  refrefh  my  labours ; 
Moft  bufy-lefs,  when  I  do  it.^ 

*  This  my  mean  tajk  would  be — ]  The  metre  of  this  line  is 
<3efe6tive  in  the  old  copy,  by  the  words  would  be  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  next  line.  Our  author  and  his  contemporaries  ge- 
nerally ufe  odious  as  a  trifyllable.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  prints  the  paiTage  as  follows  : 

"  -« This  my  mean  taJk  would  he 

"  As  heavy  to  me,  as  odious;  but — " 
The  word  odious,  as  he  obferves,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  trr- 
fyllable. — Granted  ;  but  then  it  is  always  with  die  penult.  y//or/. 
The  metre,  therefore,  as  regulated  by  him,  wouldltill  be  defeftive. 
By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer,  I  have  fupplied  the  neceflaiy 
monofyllable — 'tis;  which  completes  the  meafure,  without  the 
llighteft  change  of  fenfe.     Steevens, 

'  1  forget  .•]  Perhaps  Ferdinand  means  to  {^y — I  forget 

my  taJk  ;  but  that  is  not  furprijin g ,for  I  am  thinking  on  Mira7ida, 
and  thefe  fweet  thoughts,  &c.  He  ma}',  however  mean,  that 
he  forgets  or  thinks  little  of  the  iafentfs  of  his  employment. 
Whichfoever  be  tlie  fenfe.  And,  or  For,  fliould  feem  more  pro- 
per in  the  next  line,  tlian  But.     Malone. 

^  Moft  bufy-/f/>,  when  1  do  it.']    The  two  firft  folios  read  : 
"  Mnft  iufy  left,   when  I  do  it:' 
'Tis  true  this  reading  is  corrupt ;  but  the  corruption  is  fo  very 
little  removed  from  the  trath  of  the  text,  that  I  cannot  afford  to 
think  well  of  my  own  fagacity  for  having  difcovered  it. 

Theobvld. 
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Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Prospero  at  a  dtjiance, 

MiRA.  Alas,  now  !  pray  you. 

Work  not  fo  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thofe  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  fet  it  down,  and  reft  you  :  when  this  burns, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you :  My  father 
Is  hard  at  ftudy  ;  pray  now,  reft  yourfelf ; 
He's  fafe  for  thefe  three  hours. 

Fee.  O  moft  dear  raiftrefs. 

The  fun  will  (ot,  before  I  fhall  difcharge 
What  I  muft  ftrive  to  do. 

MiRA.  If  you'll  ftt  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while :  Pray,  give  me  that ; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature: 

I  had  rather  crack  my  finews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  fhould  fuch  dilhonour  undergo. 
While  I  fit  lazy  by. 

MiRA^  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you  :  and  I  fhould  do  it 
With  much  more  eafe ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  againft.^* 

Pro.  Poor  worm  I  thou  m-t  infe^led ; 

This  vifitation  fhews  it. 

MiRA.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  miftrefs ;  'tis  frefh  morning  with 
me, 

'  And  yours  againji.']  TTie  old  copy  reads  :— 
"  And  yours  it  is  againft." 
By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer  I  have  omitted  the  words  in  Ita- 
licks,  as  they  are  needlefs  to  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage,  and  would 
have  rendered  the  hemiftich  too  long  to  join  with  its  fucceflbr  ia 
making  a  regular  verfe.     Steevens- 
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When  you  are  by  at  night.'     I  do  befeech  you^ 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  fet  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

MiRj.  Miranda  : — O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  heft  -  to  fay  fo  ! 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 
What's  deareft  to  the  world  !   Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  heft  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  feveral  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  feveral  women  ;  never  any 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defe6l  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  fhe  ow'd^ 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfe6l,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  bcft.^ 

*  'tisfreJJi  mor?iing  with  me^ 

When  you  are  by  at  night.] 

"  Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocie  vel  atra 

"  Lumen -," 

Tibul.  Lib.  iv.  El.  xiii.     MAtowE, 

*  hejl — ]  For  Lehejt ;  i.  e.  command.  So  before.  Ad  I. 

fc.  ii : 

"  Refufing  her  grand  A^/?5 «"     Steevexs. 

^  Of  every  creature's  teji.']  Alluding  to  the  picture  of  Venus 
by  Apelles.     Johnson, 

Had  Shakfpeare  availed  himfelf  of  this  elegant  circumftance, 
he  would  fcarcely  have  iaid,  "  of  every  creature's  bell, "  becaufc 
fuch  a  phrafe  includes  the  component  parts  of  the  brute  creation. 
Had  he  been  thinking  on  the  judicious  felection  made  by  the 
Grecian  Artift,  he  would  rather  have  exprelTed  his  meaning  by 
"  every  woman  s"  or  "  every  beauty's  belt."  Perhaps  he  had 
only  in  his  thoughts  a  fable  related  by  Sir  Phillip  Sidney  in  the 
tliird  book  of  his  Arcadia.  The  bealls  obtained  permiflion  from 
Jupiter  to  make  themfelves  a  King  :  and  accordingly  created  one 
of  every  creature's  be/i  : 
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MiRA.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  fex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Sa\T,  from  my  glafs,  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  feen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  Ikill-lefs  of;  but,  by  my  modefty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wifh 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Kor  can  imagination  form  a  fhape, 
Befides  yourfelf,  to  like  of:  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
Therein  forget .^ 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  fo  ! )  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  flavery,  than  I  would  fufFer  5 


"  Full  glad  they  were,  and  tooke  the  naked  fprite, 
"  Which  ftraight  the  earth  yclothed  in  his  clay : 
*'  The  lyon  heart ;  the  ounce  gave  aftive  might ; 
"  The  horfe  good  Ihape  ;  the  fparrow  lull  to  play  ; 
"  Nightingale  voice,  entiling  fongs  to  fay,  &c.  &c. 
''  Thus  man  was  made  •,  thus  man  tlieir  lord  became." 
In  the  I  ft  book  of  the  Arcadia,  a  fimilar  praife  is  alfo  beftowed 
by  a  lover  on  his  miftrefs : 

"  She  is  herfelfe  of  left  things  the  collection." 

Steevens, 

*  Therein  forget. ~\  The  old  copy,  iti  contempt  of  metre,  reads 
— "  /tlierein  do  forget."     Steevens. 

^  ' — —than  I  would  /7{^er,  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads— Than 
to  fufFer.     The  emendation  is  Mr.  Pope's.     Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  right,  however  ungrammatical. 
So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well :  "  No  more  of  this,  Helena, 
go  to,  no  more  ;  left  it  be  rather  thought  you  aft'e6l  a  forrow, 
than  to  have."     Malone. 

The  defeftive  metre  (hows  that  forae  corruption  had  happened 
in  the  prefent  inftance.  I  receive  no  deviations  from  eftabliflied 
grammar,  on  the  iingle  authority  of  the  folio.     Steevens. 

Vol.  IV.  H 
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The  flelTi-fly  blow  my  mouth.'' — Hear  my  foul 

fpeak ; — 
The  very  inftant  that  I  faw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  fervice ;  there  refides. 
To  make  me  flave  to  it ;  and  for  your  fake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Miju.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.    O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witnefs  to  this 

found, 
And  crown  what  I  profefs  with  kind  event. 
If  I  fpeak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
Wliat  belt  is  boded  me,  to  mifchief !    I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  elfe  i'  the  world,^ 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

MiRA.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.^ 


*  ThefleJIi-fly  blow  viy  mmth.']  Mr.  Malone  obfen-es,  that 
to  hlow,  in  this  inftance,  fignilies  to  "  fwell  and  inflame."  But 
I  believe  he  is  miftaken.  To  l-loiv,  as  it  ftands  in  the  text,  means 
the  aSi  of  afiy  by  wJnchJhe  lodges  eggs  injiejli.  So,  in  Chap- 
man's verlipn  of  the  Iliad  : 

"  1  much  fear,  left  with  tlie  blows  of  flies 

"  His  brafs-infii(Sted  wounds  are  fill'd — "     Steevens. 

^  of  what  elfe  i"  the  world.']  i.  e.  of  aught  elfe  5  of  what- 

foever  elfe  there  is  in  the  world.  I  once  thought  we  fliould  read 
— aught  elfe.  But  the  old  copy  is  right.  So,  in  King  Henry  VI. 
P.  Ill : 

"  With  promife  of  his  fifter,  and  ivhat  elfe, 

*'  To  ftrengthen  and  fupport  king  Edward's  place." 

Malone, 
"  I  am  a  fool, 

To  tveep  at  what  I  am  glad  of]  This  is  one  of  thofe  touches 
of  nature  that  diftinguifli  Shakfpeare  from  all  otlier  writers.  It 
was  neceflary,  in  fupport  of  the  charailer  of  Miranda,  to  make 
Jier  appear  unconfcious  that  excefs  of  forrow  and  excefs  of  joy  find 
alike  tlieir  relief  from  tears  ;  and  as  this  is  tlie  firft  time  tliat  con- 
fummate  pleafure  had  made  any  near  approaches  to  her  heart,  flie 
calls  fuch  a  feeming  contradictory  expreiiion  of  it,  ./b%. 
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Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  moft  rare  afFe6lions  !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

MiRA.  At  mine  unworthinefs,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  defire  to  give ;  and  much  lefs  take, 
What  I  fhall  die  to  want :  But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  feeks  9  to  hide  itfelf, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  fhews.  Hence,  bafhful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  ! 
I  am  your  wife,^  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow  * 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  fervant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  miftrefs,  deareft. 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

MiRA.  My  hufband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand. 

MiRj.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't  :3  And  now 
farewell. 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Back,  foolifli  tears,  back,  to  your  native  fpring  ! 
"■  Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
''^  "Which  you,  miftaking,  offer  up  to  joy."     Steevents. 
'  •^— it  feeks — ]  i.  e.  my  affe6lion  feeks.     Malonje. 
'  /  am  your  wife,  &c.] 

"  Si  tibi  non  cordi  fuerant  connubia  noftra, 
"  Attamen  in  veflras  potuifti  ducere  fedes, 
*^  Quae  tibi  jacundo  famularer  ferva  laborej 
"  Candida  permulcens  liquidis  veftigia  lymphis, 
*'  Purpureave  tuum  confternens  vefte  cubile." 

Catul.  62.     Malon-e, 

^  -yoiir  fellow — ]  i.  e.  companion.     Steevens. 

■ 'here's  my  hand. 

Miran.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't .-]  It  is  ftill  cuftomary 
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Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  a  thoufand  !   thoufaud  [ 

\_ExeiLnt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  furpriz'd  with  all  ;4  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  fupper  time,  muft  I  perform 
Much  buiinefs  appertaining.  [^Exit^ 


SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Ijland. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo  ;  Caliban  fol- 
lowing with  a  bottle. 

Ste.    Tell  not  me ;— when  the  butt  is  out,  we 
will  drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before  :  therefore  bear 

in  the  weft  of  England,  when  the  conditions  of  a  bargain  are 
agreed  upon,  for  the  parties  to  ratify  it  by  joining  their  hands, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  the  purchafer  to  give  an  earneft.  To 
this  pra6tice  the  poet  alludes.     So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

"  Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 

"  And  clap  tliyfelf  my  love  ;  then  didtt  thou  utter 

"  I  am  your  s  for  ever." 
And  again,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  Pro.  Why  then  Ave'U  make  exchange  5  here,  takeyouthis- 

"  Jul.  And  feal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kifs. 

"  Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  conftancy." 

Henley. 
*  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  he. 

Who  arefurprizd  witli  all ;]  The  fenfe  might  be  clearer, 
were  we  to  make  a  flight  tranfpofition  : 

"  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  who  are  furpriz'd 

"  With  all,  I  cannot  be — " 
Perhaps,  however,  more  confonantly  with  ancient  language,  we 
ihould  join  two  of  the  words  together,  and  read — 

"  Who  are  furpriz'd  withal,"     Steevens. 
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up,    and  board  'em  :  5    Servant-monfler,    drink  to 
me. 

Trin.  Servant-monfler  ?  the  folly  of  this  ifland  ! 
They  fay,  there's  but  five  upon  this  ifle  :  we  are 
three  of  them  ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us, 
the  ftate  totters.^ 

Ste.  Drink,  fervant-monfler,  when  I  bid  thee; 
thy  eyes  are  almoft  fet  in  thy  head, 

Trin.  Where  fhould  they  be  fet  elfe  ?  he  were 
a  brave  monfter  indeed,  if  they  were  fet  in  his 
tail. 7 

Ste.  My  man-monfter  hath  drowned  his  tongue 
in  fack :  for  my  part,  the  lea  cannot  drown  me : 
I  fwam,^  ere  I  could  recover  the  fhore,  hve-and- 


^  hear  up,  and  board  ' em  :"]  A  metaphor  alluding  to  a 

chace  at  fea.     Sir.  J.  Hawkins. 

^  if  the  other  two  he  Irained  lihe  us,  thejiate  totters.']  We 

meet  with  a  fimilar  idea  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  :  "  He  bears 
tlie  third  part  of  the  world." — "  The  third  part  then  is  drunk." 

Steevens. 

'  he  were  a  brave  tnon/ter  indeed,  if  they  were  fet  in  his 

tail.']  I  believe  this  to  be  an  allulion  to  a  liory  that  is  met  with 
in  Stowe,  and  otlier  writers  of  the  time.  It  feems  in  the  year 
15/4,  a  whale  was  thrown  alTiore  near  Ranfgate :  "A  mon- 
Jirousjifli  (fays  the  chronicler)  but  not  fo  inonjirous  as  fome  re- 
ported— for  his  eyes  were  in  his  head,  and  not  in  his  back." 

Sinmnary,  1575,  p.  502.     Farmer. 

^  Ifwam,  &c.]  This  play  was  not  publifhed  till  l623. 

Albumazar  made  its  appearance  in  l6l4,  and  has  a  paflage  rela- 
tive to  tlie  efcape  of  a  failor  yet  more  incredible.  Perhaps,  in  both 
inftances,  a  fneer  was  meant  at  the  Voyages  of  FerdinaJido  Mendez 
Pinto,  or  tlie  exaggerated  accounts  of  other  lying  travellers  : 

"  five  days  I  was  under  water  :  and  at  length 

"  Got  up  and  fpread  myfelf  upon  a  cheft, 
"  Rowing  with  arms,  and  fleering  with  my  feet : 
"  And  tlius  in  five  days  more  got  land."     A6t  III.  fc.  v. 

Steevens. 
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thirty  leagues,  off  and  on,   by  this  light. — ^Thou 
fhalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monfter,  or  my  ftandard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  lift;  he's  no 
ftandard.9 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monfieur  monfter. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither  :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ; 
and  yet  fay  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  fpeak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beeft  a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy 
fhoe: 
I'll  not  fei-ve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trjn.  Thou  Heft,  moft  ignorant  monfter ;  I  am 
in  cafe  to  juftle  a  conftable  :  Why,  thou  debofhed 
ftfh  thou,^  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath 
drunk  fo  much  fack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell 
a  monftrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fifh,  and  half  a 
monfter  ? 


•  or  my  ftandard. 


Trin.  Your  lieuteyiant,  if  you  liji  ;  he  s  110  &andd.rdi^  Mean-r 
ing,  he  is  fo  much  intoxicated^  as  not  to  be  able  to  ftand.  The 
quibble  hetwecnjiandard,  an  enfign,  andjiandard,  a  fruit-tree 
tJiat  grows  without  fupportj  is  evident.     Steevens. 

'  • thou  deboflied^^z  tbot/,']  I  met  with  this  word^  which 

I  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  as  debauched,  in  Randolph's  Jealous 
Lovers,  1634 : 

"  See,  your  houfe  be  flor'd 

"  With  the  deboi/hiji  roarers  in  this  city." 
Again^  in  Moufieur  Thomas,  lQ3Q  : 

"  faucy  fellows, 

"  DeboJJied  and  daily  drunkards." 
The  fubftantive  occurs  in  Par  then  eia  Sacra,  l633  : 

"  — A  hater  of  men,  rather  than  the  deboi/Jiments  of  their 
manners," 

When  the  word  was  firfl;  adopted  from  the  French  language,  it 
appears  to  have  been  fpelt  according  to  tlie  pronunciation,  and 
therefore  wrongly  ;  but  ever  fince  it  has  been  fpelt  rights  it  has 
been  uttered  with  equal  impropriety,     Steevens. 
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Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord  ? 

Tri]s\  Lord,  quoth  he ! — that  a  monfter  fhould 
be  fuch  a  natural  i 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again  !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee, 
Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head; 
if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — ^The  poor 
monfter 's  my  fubjedl,  and  he  fhall  not  fufFer  indig- 
nity. 

Cal.  I  thank   my   noble  lord.     Wilt  thou  be 
pleas'd 
To  hearken  once  again  the  fuit  I  made  thee  ?^ 

Ste.  Marry  will  I  :   kneel  and  repeat  it ;   I  will 
ftand,  and  fo  fhall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invijihle. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee 
Before,  I  am  fubje6t  to  a  tyrant  ;3 
A  forcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
Cheated  me  of  this  ifland. 

Ari.  Thou  lieft. 

Cal.  Thou  lieft,  thou  jefting  monkey,  thou ; 


*  /  thank  my  nolle  lord.     Wilt  thou  he  pleas'd 

To  hearheji  once  again  the  fuit  I  made  thee  9^  The  old  copy, 
which  erroneoufly  prints  tliis  and  other  of  Caliban's  fpeeches  as 
profe,  reads — 

"  to  the  fuit  I  made  thee  ;" 

But  the  elliptical  mode  of  expreffion  in  the  text,  has  already 
occurred  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  firft  aft  of  this  play  : 

"  • being  an  enemy 

"  To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  Irother'sfuit." 

Steevens. 

3  ___»  a  tyrant ;']  Tyrant  is  here  employed  as  a  trifyllable. 

Steevbns. 
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I  would,  my  valiant  mafler  would  deflroy  thee  : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in 
his  tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  llipplant  fome  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  faid  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cjl.  I  fay,  by  forcery  he  got  this  ifle  ; 
From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatnefs  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'ft ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

St£.  That's  moft  certain. 

C4L.  Thou  fhalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  Fll  ferve  thee. 

Ste.  How  riow  fhall  this  be  compared  ?  Can'f^ 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cjl.    Yea,    yea,  my  lord ;    I'll  yield   him  thee 
afleep. 
Where  thou  may 'ft  knock  a  nail  into  his  head.-* 

j^Ri.  Thou  lieft,  thou  canft  not. 

Cjl.  W~hat  a  pied  ninny's  this  ?5     Thou  fcurvy 
patch  !— 


*  I'll  yield  him  thee  afleep. 

Where  thou  may  ft  knock  a  nail  into  his  head.]  Perhaps 
Shakfpeare  caught  this  idea  from  the  4th  chapter  oMudges,  v.  21  : 
"  Then  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  took  a  nail  of  the  tent,  and  took  a 
hammer  in  htr  hand,  and  went  foftly  unto  him,  andjhwte  the 
nail  into  his  temples,  Sic.  for  he  ivasfaft  afleep^'  ike. 

Steevens. 

5  IFhal  a  pied  ninny  s  this  ?]  It  fliould  be  remembered  that 
Trinculo  is  no  jailor,  but  a  je/ier  ;  and  is  fo  called  in  the  ancient 
dramatis  perfonce.  He  dierefore  wears  the  party-coloured  drefs 
of  one  of  thefe  charafters.  See  fig.  XII.  in  Uie  plate  annexed  tq 
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I  do  befeech  thy  greatnefs,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  :  when  that's  gone. 
He  fhall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  fhevv 

him 
Where  the  quick  frefhes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  fiirther  danger :  in- 
terrupt the  monfter  one  word  further,  and,  by  this 
hand,  I'll  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make 
a  ftock-fifh  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing ;  I'll  go 
further  off. 

St£.  Didft  thou  not  fay,  he  lied  ? 
^Ri.  Thou  lieft. 

Ste.  Do  I  fo  ?  take  thou  that.  [^Strikes  him.']  As 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie :— Out  o'  your  wits, 

and  hearing  too  ? A  pox  o'  your  bottle !    this 

can  fack,    and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your 
inonfter,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers  ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  ftand 
further  off. 

Cjl.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

fhe  Firji  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  and  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation  of  it. 
So,  in  the  Devil's  Law  Cafe,  1623  : 

"  Unlefs  I  wear  a  pied  fool's  coat."     Steevens. 

Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  Caliban  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  llriped  coat  ufually  worn  by  fools  ;  and  would  therefore 
transfer  this  fpeech  to  Stephano.  But  though  Caliban  might  not 
know  this  circumltance,  Shakfpeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has 
given  to  all  countries  and  all  ages  tlie  manners  of  his  own,  migh^ 
forget  hiaifelf  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places.    Malo^e. 
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Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  ciiflom  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  fleep :  there  thou  may 'ft  brain  him. 
Having  firft  feiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  Ikull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  ftake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife :  Remember, 
Firfl  to  polTefs  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  lot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  fpirit  to  command  :^  They  all  do  hate  him. 


■  Rememler, 


Firji  to  pr>J)efs  his  books  ;  for  without  them 

Hes  hut  afot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  fpirit  to  command  :]  Milton,  in  his  Mafque  at  Ludlow 
Cajile,  feems  to  have  caught  a  hint  from  tlie  foregoing  pafTage  : 
"  Oh,  ye  miftook  5  ye  lliould  have  fnatch'd  his  wand, 
"  And  bound  him  faft  ;  witliout  his  rod  revers'd, 
*'  And  backward  mutters  of  diflevering  power, 
"  We  cannot  free  tlie  lady." Steevens. 

In  a  former  fcene  Profpero  fays  . 

"  . I'll  to  my  hcoh  ; 

"  For  yet,  ere  fupper  time,  mull  I  perform 

"  Much  bulinefs  appertaining." 
Again,  in  Act  V  : 

"  And  deeper  tlian  did  ever  plummet  found, 

"  I'll  drown  my  look." 
In  the  old  romances  the  forcerer  is  always  furnifhed  with  a 
look,  by  reading  certain  parts  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  fummon 
to  his  aid  whatever  d?emons  or  fpirits  he  has  occafion  to  employ. 
When  he  is  deprived  of  his  book,  his  power  ceafes.  Our  au- 
thor might  have  obferved  this  circumftance  much  infifted  on  in 
the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boyardo,  (of  which,  as  tlie  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowie  informs  me,  the  firft  three  Cantos  were  tranflated  and 
publiflied  in  15QB,)  and  alfo  in  Harrington's  tranflation  of  the 
Orlando  Furiofo,  15gi. 

A  few  lines  from  the  former  of  thefe  works  may  prove  the  heft 
illuftration  of  the  paffage  before  us. 

Angelica,  by  the  aid  of  Argalia,  having  bound  the  enchanter 
Malagigi : 

"  The  damfel  fearcheth  forthwith  in  his  breaft, 

*'  And  there  the  damned  looke  flie  ftralghtway  founde, 

"  Which  circles  ftrange  and  lliapcs  of  fiendes  expreft  j 
"  No  fooner  fhe  Ibme  wordes  therein  did  ibund, 

"  And  opened  had  fome  damned  leaves  unbleft. 
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As  rootedly  as  I :  Burn  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utenfils,  (for  fo  he  calls  them,) 

Which,  when  he  has  a  houfe,  he'll  deck  withal. 

And  that  moft  deeply  to  confider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himfelf 

Calls  her  a  non-pareil  :  I  ne'er  faw  woman,' 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  fhe ; 

But  fhe  as  far  furpalleth  Sycorax, 

As  greateft  does  lealt. 

Ste.  Is  it  fo  brave  a  lafs  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord  ;  fhe  will  become  thy  bed,  I  war- 
rant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monfter,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen ;  (fave  our  graces !) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyfelf  fhall  be  viceroys : — Dofl 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  forry  I  beat  thee : 
but,  while  thou  liveft,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  afleep ; 
Wilt  thou  deftroy  him  then  ? 


"  Bntfpirits  of  th'  ayre,  earth,  fea,  came  out  of  hand, 
"  Crying  alowde,  what  is't  you  us  command  ?" 

Malone. 

'  Calls  her  a  non-pareil:  I  neerfaw  woman,"]  The  old  copy 
reads  : 

"  Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  never  faw  a  woman."  But  this 
yerfe,  being  too  long  by  a  foot,  Hanmer  judicloufly  gave  it  as  it 
now  Hands  in  the  text. 

By  means  as  innocent,  tlie  verfification  of  Shakfpeare,  has,  I 
hope,  in  many  inftances  been  reftored.  The  temerity  of  fome 
critics  had  too  long  impofed  fevere  reftraints  on  their  fucceffors. 

Stbevens« 
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Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

^Ri.  This  will  I  tell  my  mafter. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'ft  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  plea- 
fure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  Will  you  troll  the  catch  ^ 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  requeft,  monfter,   I  will  do  reafon, 

any  reafon  :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  fing.  \Sings. 

Flout 'em,  andJkout'em\  cmd  Jkout  "" em,  and 

Jlout  ''em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

\_Ari'e.'L  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  fame  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by 
the  pi(51ure  of  No-body.'^ 

Ste.  If  thou  beelt  a  man,   fhew  thyfelf  in  thy 
likenefs :  if  thou  beeft  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  lift. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  lins  1 

®  Will- you  \.ro\\  the  catch— r-'\  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  4he  word  in 
Every  Man  in  his  Hiimuur  : 

"  If  he  read  this  with  patience,  I'll  troul  ballads." 
Again,  in  the  Cutler  s  Prophecy,   1594  : 

"  A  fellow  that  will  trouJ  it  oft'  with  tongue, 
"  Faith,  you  Ihall  hear  me  troll  it  after  my  fafhion." 
To  troll  a  catch,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  difmifsit  trippingly  from  the 
totigue.     Steevens. 

'  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  hy  the  piSiure  of  No- 
body.] A  ridiculous  figure,  fome times  reprefented  on  figns. 
IVe/i  ward  for  Smelts,  a  book  which  our  author  appears  to  have 
read,  was  printed  for  John  Tnindle  in  Barbican,  at  the  fignc  of 
the  No-hody.     Malone. 

The  allufion  is  here  to  tlie  print  of  No-body,  as  prefixed  to 
the  anonymous  comedy  of  "  No-body  an^  Some-body  ;"  without 
date,  but  printed  before  tlie  year  I6OO.     Reed. 
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Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee : — 
Mercy  upon  us  ! 

CyiL.  Art  thou  afeard  ? ' 

St£.  No,  monfter,  not  L 

Cjl.  Be  not  afeard ;  the  ifle  is  full  of  noifes, 
Soundsj  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not. 
Sometimes  a  thoiifand  twangling  inflruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  fometime  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  fleep. 
Will  make  me  fleep  again  :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  fhew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

St£.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  ihall  have  my  mufic  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Profpero  is  defti'oyed. 

Ste.  That  fhall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the 
ftory. 

Trin.  The  found  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monfter ;  we'll  follow. — I  woiild,  I 
could  fee  this  taborer :-  he  lays  it  on. 

'  —  afeard  ?]  Thus  the  old  copy. — To  affear  is  an  obfolete 
verb,  with  the  fame  meaning  as  to  affray. 

So,  in  the  Shipmajines  Tale  of  Chaucer,  v.  13,330  : 

"  This  wif  was  not  aferde  ne  affraide^ 
Between  aferde  and  afraide,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  there 
might  have  been  fome  nice  diftin6lion  which  is  at  prefent  loft. 

Steevens, 

"^  I  would  I  could  fee  tins  taborer:]  Several  of  the  incidents 
in  this  fcene,  viz. — Ariel's  mimickry  of  Trinculo — the  tune 
played  on  the  talor, — and  Caliban's  defcription  of  the  twangling 
infbiiment,  &lc. — might  have  been  borrowed  from  Marco  Paolo, 
the  old  Venetian  voyager  ;  who  in  Lib.  I.  ch.  44,  defcribing  the 
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Trjn.  Wilt  come  ?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.s 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  IJland. 

Enter  Alonso,    Sebastian,    Antonio,    Gon- 
ZALO,  Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

GoN.  By'r  lakin,^  I  can  go  no  further,  fir ; 
My  old  bones  ache :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders  !  by  your  pa- 
tience, 
I  needs  muft  reft  me. 


defert  of  Lop  in  Afia,  fays — "  Audiuntur  ibi  voces  dcemoJium,  &c. 
voces  Jingentes  eorum  quos  comitari  fe  putant.  Audiuntur  inter- 
dum  in  aere  concentus  mujicorum  injirumentorum,"  &c.  This 
pafTage  was  rendered  acceflible  to  Shakfpeare  by  an  Englifh 
tranflation  entitled  The  vioji  nolle  and  famous  Traiiels  of  Marcus 
Paulus,  one  of  the  Nohilitie  of  the  State  of  Venice,  &c.  bl.  1.  4to. 
1579,  by  John  Frampton.  "  — You  lliall  heare  in  the  ayre  the 
found  of  tahers  and  other  inftruments,  to  put  the  trauellers  in 
feare,  &c.  by  euill  fpirites  that  make  tliefe  foundes,  and  alfo  do 
call  diuerfe  of  the  trauellers  ly  their  names,"  &c.  ch.  36,  p.  32, 
To  fome  of  tliefe  circumftances  Milton  alfo  alludes  : 

"  calling  fliapes,  and  beckoning  fliadows  dire, 

"  And  aeiy  tongues  that  fyllable  men's  names, 
**■  On  fands,  and  lliores,  and  defert  wilderneifes." 

Steevens. 
^  JFilt  come  ?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.}  The  firft  words  are  ad- 
dreffed  to  Caliban,  who,  vexed  at  the  folly  of  his  new  companions 
idly  running  after  the  mufick,  while  they  ought  only  to  have  at- 
tended to  the  main  point,  tlie  difpatching  Profpero,  feems,  for 
fome  Httle  time,  to  have  fiaid  behind.     Heath. 

The  words — IFilt  come  ?  fliould  be  added  to  Stephano's  fpeech. 
ni follow,  is  Trinculo's  anfwer.     Ritson. 

*  Byr  lakin,']  i.  e.  The  diminutive  only  of  our  lady,  i.  e, 
ladykin,     Steevens, 
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^LON.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myfelf  attach'd  with  wearinefs. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  fpirits :  fit  down,  and  reft. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown' d. 
Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find ;  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  frullrate  fearch  5  on  land  :  Well  let  him  go. 

^NT.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  fo  out  of  hope. 

\AJide  to  Sebastian". 
Do  not,  for  one  repulfe,  forego  the  purpofe 
That  you  refolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  they  are  opprefs'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  ufe  fuch  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  frefh. 

Sbb.  I  fay,  to-night :  no  more. 


Solemn  and  Jirange  mujick\  and  Prospero  above, 
invijihle.  Enter  fever  al  Jlrange  Shapes,  bringing 
in  a  banquet ;  thei/  dajice  about  it  with  gentle  ac- 
tions offalutation  ;  and,  inviting  the  King,  &c.  to 
eat,  they  depart, 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends, 
hark ! 

GoN.  Marvellous  fweet  mufick  ! 


'  0\xx  frujlrate  fearch — ]  Frujirale  for  fmftratet/.     So,   in 
Chapman's  tranllation  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo  : 

"■  fome  God  hath  fill'd, 

"  Onx  frujlrate  fails,  defeating  what  we  will'd." 

Steevens. 
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Alon.  Give   us   kind  keepers,   heavens!  What 
WQXQ  thefe  ? 

StB.  A  living  drollery  :^  Now  I  will  believe, 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;'  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ai^T.  I'll  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  elfe  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  fworn  'tis  true :    Travellers  ne'er  did 
lie,8 

*  A  living  drollery  :]  Shows,  called  drolleries,  were  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  performed  by  puppets  only.  From  thefe  our  mo- 
dern drolls,  exhibited  at  fairs,  &c.  took  their  name.  So,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Valentinian  : 

"  I  had  rather  make  a  drollery  till  tliirty."     Steevens. 

A  living  drollery,  i.  e.  a  drollery  not  reprefented  by  wooden 
machines,  but  by  perfonages  who  are  alive.     Malone. 

7  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne  •,~\  For  this  idea,  our  author 

might  have  been  indebted  to  Phil.  Holland's  Tranflation  of  Pliny, 
B.  XIII.  chap.  4  :  "  I  myfelf  verily  have  heard  ftraunge  things  of 
this  kind  of  tree ;  and  namely  in  regard  of  the  bird  Phoenix, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  that  name  of  this  date  tree ; 
[called  in  Greek,  <poivj?]  ;  for  it  was  aifured  unto  me,  that  the 
faid  bird  died  with  that  tree,  and  revived  of  itfelfe  as  the  tree 
Iprung  again."     Steevejis. 

Again,  in  one  of  our  autlior's  poems,  p.  732,  edit.  1773  ;' 
"  I,et  the  bird  of  loudeft  lay, 
"  On  thefole  Arabian  tree,"  &c. 
Our  poet  had  probably  Lyly's  Euphues,    and  his  England, 
particularly  in  his  thoughts:  fignat.    Q  3. — "As  there  is  but 
one  phoenix  in  the  world,  fo  is  there  but  one  tree  in  Arabia  where- 
in fhe  buildeth."     See  alfo,  Florio's  Italian  Diftionary,  \5gS  : 
"  Rajin,  a  tree  in  Arabia,  whereof  there  is  but  one  found,  and 
upon  it  the  phoenix  fits."     Malone. 

*  And  Til  be  firorn  'tis  true  :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie,']  I  fup- 
pofe  this  redundant  line  originally  flood  thus  : 

"  And  I'll  be  fworn  tot :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie — ." 
Hanmer  reads,  as  plaufibly  : 

"  And  I'll  be  fworn  'tis  true.     Travellers  ne'er  lied." 

Steevens« 
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Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

GoN.  If  in  Naples 

I  fhould  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  Ihould  fay,  I  faw  fuch  iflanders,^ 
(For,  certes,'  thefe  are  people  of  the  ifland,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monftrous  fliape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,^  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  fhall  find 
Many,  nay,  almofi:  any. 

Pro.  Honeft  lord. 

Thou  hall  faid  well ;  for  fome  of  you  there  prefent. 
Are  worfe  than  devils.  [AJide. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  mufe,5 

Such  fhapes,  fuch  gefture,  and  fuch  found,  expref- 

fing 
(Although  they  want  the  ufe  of  tongue,)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  difcourfe. 

Pro.  Praife  in  departing.^ 

[^AJide. 

^  fuck  iflanders,]  The  old  copy  has  i/lands.  The  emen- 
dation was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

^  For,  certes,  &c.]  Certes  is  an  obfolete  word,  fignifying  cer- 
tainly.    So,  in  Othello  : 

"  certes,  fays  he, 

"  I  have  already  chofe  my  officer."     Steevens. 

^  Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,]  The  old  copy  has — ■ 
"  gentle,  kind — ."  I  read  (in  conformity  to  a  praftice  of  oui 
author,  who  delights  in  fuch  compound  epithets,  of  which  the 
firfl;  adjetlive  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  adverb,)  gentle-kind. 
Thus,  in  K.  Richard  III.  we  have  childifh-foolijh,  Jenfelefs- 
oljiinate,  and  mortal-Jiaring.     Steevens. 

'  too  much  mufe,]  To  m/ife,  in  ancient  language,  is  to 

admire,  to  wonder. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Do  not  mufe  at  me,  my  moll  worthy  friends." 

Steevens- 
*  Praife  in  departing.']  i.  e.  Do  not  praife  your  entertainment 

Vol.  IV,  I 
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Frjn.  They  vanifli'd  ftrangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  fince 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;    for  we  have 

ftomachs. — 
Will't  pleafe  you  talie  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

GoN.  Faith,  fir,   you  need  not  fearj  When  we 

were  boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers,^ 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whofe  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flefh  ?  or  that  there  were  fuch  men, 
Whofe  heads  Itood  in  their  breads  ?^  which  now  we 

find, 

too  foon,  left  you  fhould  have  reafon  to  retrad  your  commenda^ 
tion.     It  is  a  proverbial  faying. 

So,  in  The  Two  angry  IVovien  of  Alingdon,  \5QQ  : 

"  And  fo  fhe  doth  ;  but  pra'ife  your  luck  at  parting!'' 
Again,  in  Tom  TqJer  and  his  Wife,   I66I  : 
"  Now  prnifc  at  thy  parting." 
Stephen  Golfon,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  Playes  confuted  in 
five  ABions,  &c.  (no  date)  acknowledges  himfelf  to  have  been 
the  autlior  of  a  morality  called,  Praife  at  Parting.     Steevens. 

5  ' that  there  were  mountaineers,  fefc]  Whoever  is  curious 

to  know  the  particulars  relative  to  thefe  mountaineers,  may  con- 
fult  Maundeville' s  Travels,  printed  in  1503,  by  Wynken  de 
Worde ;  but  it  is  yet  a  known  truth  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  fuch  excrefcences  or  tumours. 
Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpihus  ?     Steevens. 

^  men, 

IVhqfe  heads  flood  in  their  Ireafls  ?]  Our  author  might  have 
had  this  intelligence  likewife  from  the  tranflation  of  Pliny,  B.  V. 
chap.  8  :  "  The  Blemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  mouth 
and  eies  both  in  their  breafts."     Steevens. 

Or  he  might  have  had  it  from  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  \5QS  :  "  On 
that  branch  which  is  called  Caora  are  a  nation  of  people,  whofe 
heads  appear  not  above  their  flioulders.  They  are  reported  to 
have  their  eyes  in  their  flioulders,  and  their  mouths  in  tlie  middle 
of  their  brealts.     Malone. 
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Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,^  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  ftand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  laft  :  no  matter,  fince  I  feel 

'  Each  putter-out  &c.]  The  ancient  cuftom  here  alluded  to 
was  tliis.  In  this  age  of  travelling,  it  was  a  praftice  with  thofe 
who  engaged  in  long  and  hazardous  expeditions,  to  place  out  a 
fum  of  money  on  condition  of  receiving  great  intereft  for  it  at  their 
return  home.  So,  Puntarvolo,  (it  is  Theobald's  quotation,)  in  Ben 
Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  :  "  I  do  intend,  this 
year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel }  and  (becaufe  I  will  not  al- 
together go  upon  expence)  I  am  determined  to  put  fome^^e  thou- 
fand  pound,  to  be  paid  vac  Jive  for  one,  upon  tlie  return  of  my 
wife,  myfelf,  and  my  dog,  from  the  Turk's  court  in  Conftanti- 
nople." 

To  this  inftance  I  may  add  another  from  The  Ball,  a  comedy, 
by  Chapman  and  Shirley,  1639  : 

''  I  did  moft  poiitickly  dilburfe  my  fums 
"  To  have  Jive  for  one  at  my  return  from  Venice." 
Again,  in  Amends  for  Ladies,  \Q3Q  : 

"  I  would  I  had  piU  out  fomething  upon  my  return  j 
"  I  had  as  heve  be  at  the  Berfnoothes." 
"  — on  five  for  one"  means  on  the  terms  of  Jive  for  one.  So, 
in  Barnaby  Riche's  Faults,  and  nothing  hut  Faults,  I6O7  : 
" — thofe  whipfters,  that  having  fpent  the  greateit  part  of  tlieir 
patrimony  in  prodigality,  will  give  out  the  reft  of  their  ftocke,  to 
he  paid  two  or  three  for  o?ze,upon  their  return  from  Rome,"  &c.  Sec. 

Steevens. 
Each  putter-out  ow  five  for  one,']  The  old  copy  has  : 

"  of  five  for  one." 

I  believe  the  words  are  only  tranfpofed,  and  that  the  autlior 
wrote : 

"  Each  putter-out  of  one  for  five.'' 
So,  in    The    Scourge   of  Folly,  by   J.    Davies  of  Hereford, 
printed  about  the  year  161I  : 

"  Sir  Solus  ftraight  will  travel,  as  they  fay,  "" 
"  And  gives  out  one  for  three,  when  home  comes  he," 
It  appears  from  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  IQ17 ,  Part  I.  p.  I98, 
that  "  this  cuftom  of  giving  out  money  upon  thefe  adventures 
was  firft  ufed  in  court,  and  among  noblemen  j"  and  that  fome 
years  before  his  book  was  publilhed,  "  bankerouts,  ftage-piayers, 
and  men  of  bafe  condition,^,had  drawn  it  into  contempt,"  by 
undertaking  journeys  merely  for  gain  upon  their  return.  Malone. 

I2 
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The  beft  is  paft  :^ — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  too,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  JiRiEij  like  a  harpy ;? 
claps  his  ivings  upon  the  table,  and,  ivith  a  quaint 
device,  the  banguet  vanijltes.^ 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  deftiny 

*  I  willjiand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  laji  :   no  matter,  Jiiice  I  feel 

The  leji  is  paft ;]   I  cannot  but  think  that  this  paflage  was' 
intended  to  be  in  a  rhyme,  and  fliould  be  printed  thus  : 
"■  I  will  ft  and  to  and  feed;   although  my  lajt, 
"  No  matter,  Jince  I  feel  the  left  is  paft"     M.  Mason. 

^  Enter  Ariel  like  a  harpy  ;  &c.]  This  circumflance  is  taken 
from  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid  as  tranflatedby  Phaer,  bl.  1. 
4to.  1558: 

"  faft  to  mcate  we  fall. 

"  But  fodenly  from  down  the  hills  with  grifly  fall  to  fyght, 
"  The  harpies  come,  and  beating  ivings  with  great  noys 

out  thei  Ihright, 
"  Andat  our  7neate  they  fiach ;  and  with  their  clawes,"  &c. 
Milton,  Parad.  Reg.  B.  II.  has  adopted  the  fame  imagery  : 

"  . with  that 

*'  Both  table  and  provifions  vanifh'd  quite, 

*'  With  found  of  harpies'  wings,  and  talons  heard." 

Steevens, 

*  ~—  and ,tvith afjuaint device,  thehanfjuctvani/lies.l  Though 
I  will  not  undertake  to  prove  that  all  the  culinary'  pantomimes  ex- 
hibited in  France  and  Italy  were  known  and  imitated  in  tliis 
kingdom,  I  may  obferve  that  flying,  riling,  and  defcending 
fervices  were  to  be  found  at  entertainments  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  &c.  in  1453,  and  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tulcany 
in  1600,  &c.  See  M.  Le  Grand  DAufli's  Hiftoire  de  la  vie 
privee  des  Frangois,  Vol.  III.  p.  1Q4,  &rc.  Examples,  there- 
fore, of  machinery  fimilar  to  that  of  Shakfpeare  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  were  to  be  met  with,  and  perhaps  had  been  adopted 
on  tlie  litage,  as  well  as  at  public  feftivals  here  in  England.  See 
my  note  on  The  Merry  Wives  of  JVindfor,  Att.  V,  fc.  v.  from 
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(That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world,^ 
And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-furfeited  fea 
Hath  caufed  to  belch  up  ;  and  on  this  ifland 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongft  men 
Being  moft  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

[^Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  &c.  draw  their  fiv or ds. 
And  even  with  fuch  like  valour,    men   hang  and 

drown 
Their  proper  felves.     You  fools  !   I  and  my  fellows 
Are  minifters  of  fate  ;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  fwords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  ftabs 
Kill  the  ftill-clofing  waters,  as  diminifh 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  ;3  my  fellow-minifters 


whence  it  appears  that  a  ftriklng  conceit  in  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Vidame  of  Chartrcs,  had  been  transferred  to  another 
feaft  prepared  in  England  as  a  compliment  to  Prince  Alafco, 
15S3.     Steevens. 

^  That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world,  &c.]  i.  e.  that 
makes  ufe  of  this  world;,  and  every  thing  in  it,  as  its  injtruments 
to  bring  about  its  ends.     Steevens. 

^  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  3]  The  old  copy  exhibits  the 
paffage  thus : 

"  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plumbe."  Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
Bailey,  in  his  Diftionary,  fays,  that  dowle  is  a  feather,  or  rather 
the  fingle  particles  of  the  down. 

Since  the  firft  appearance  of  this  edition,  my  very  induftrious 
and  learned  correfpondent,  Mr.  Toilet,  of  Betley,  in  Stafford- 
Jliire,  has  enabled  me  to  retraft  a  too  hafty  cenfure  on  Bailey,  to 
whom  we  were  long  indebted  for  our  only  EngUJJi  DiSiionary. 
In  a  fmall  book,  entitled  Humane  Indujiry :  or,  A  Hi/iory  of 
moft  Manual  Arts,  printed  in  iQQl,  page  g3,  is  the  following 
paffage :  "  The  wool-bearing  trees  in  ^Ethiopia,  which  Virgil 
fpeaks  of,  and  the  Eriophori  Arbores  in  Theophrujtus,  are  not 
fuch  trees  as  have  a  certain  wool  or  dowl  upon  the  outfide  of 
them,  as  the  fmall  cotton  ;  but  fhort  trees  that  bear  a  ball  upon 
the  top,  pregnant  with  wool,  which  the  Syrians  call  Cott,  the 
Graecians  GofTypium,  the  Italians  Bombagio,  and  we  Bombafe." 
— "  There  is  a  certain  lliell-fifh  in  the  fea^  called  Pinna,   that 

13 
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Are  like  invulnerable  i'^  if  you  could  hurt. 

Your  fwords  are  now  too  maily  for  your  ftrengths. 

And  will  not  be  uplifted  :  But,  remember, 

(For  that's  my  bufinefs  to  you,)  that  you  three 

From  Milan  did  fupplant  good  Profpero ; 

Expos'd  unto  the  fea,  which  hath  requit  it. 

Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 

The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 

Incens'd  the  feas  and  fhores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 

Againft  your  peace  :  Thee,  of  thy  fon,  Alonfo, 

They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 

Lingering  perdition  (worfe  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once,)  fhall  ftep  by  ftep  attend 

You,  and  your  ways ;  whofe  wraths  to  guard  you 

from 
(Which  here,  in  this  moft  defolate  ifie,  elfe  falls 


bears  a  mofTy  dowl,  or  wool,  whereof  cloth  was  Ipun  and 
made." — Again  p.  Q5  :  "  Trichitis,  or  the  hayrie  ftone,  by  fome 
Greek  authors,  and  Alumen  plumaceum ,  or  dowfiy  alnm,  by  the 
Latinifts  :  this  hair  or  dowl  is  fpun  into  tliread,  and  weaved  into 
cloth."  I  have  fince  difcovered  the  fame  word  in  The  Plough^ 
ptan's  Tale,  erroneoully  attributed  to  Chaucer,  v.  3202  : 
"  And  fwore  by  cock  'is  herte  and  blode, 
"  He  wovdd  tere  him  every  doule."     Steevens. 

Cole  in  his  Latin  Diftionary,  1679,  interprets  "  young  dowle" 
by  lanugo.     Malone. 

*  the  elements 

Of  ivhom  your  fwords  are  temper  d,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-atjiabs 
Kill  theft'ill-dcjing-ivaters,  as  diminijh 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume;  my  fellow  mini/ters 
Are  lihe  invulnerahle  .]  So,  in  Phaer's  Virgil,  1573  : 

*'  Thtir fwords  by  them  they  laid — 

*'  And  on  the  filtliy  birds  they  beat — 

"  'RnX.  f ethers  none  do  from  tlieni  fal,    nor  jvound  for 
ftrok  doth  bleed, 

*'  Nor  force  of  weapons  hurt  them  can."     RirsoN. 
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Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  forrow, 
And  a  clear  life  5  enfuing.^ 

He  vanijlies  in  thunder :  then,  to  foft  mujicky  enter 
the  Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  moiues"^ 
and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.    \_AJide.']    Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy 
haft  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring : 
Of  my  inftrudion  haft  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadft  to  fay  :  fo,  with  good  life,^ 

5  clear  life — ]  Pure,  blamelefs,  innocent.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Timon  :  "  —roots  you  clear  heavens."     Steevens. 
^  'is  nothbig,  hut  heart's  forroiv, 

And  a  clear  life  enfuijig.']  The  meaning,  which  is  Ibme- 
what  obfcured  by  the  expreliion,  is, — a  viiferablefate,  which 
nothing  but  contritioji  and  amendment  of  life  can -avert, 

Malone, 

7  with  mops  and  mowes — "]  So,  in  K.  Lear  : 

"  and  Flibbertigibbet  of  mopping  and  mowing." 

Steevens. 
The  old  copy,  by  a  manifell  error  of  the  prefs,  reads — with 
mocks.     So  afterwards :  "  Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe." 

Malone. 
To  tnock  and  to  mowe,  feem  to  have  had  a  meaning  fome- 
what  fimilar  ;  i.  e,  to  infult,  by  making  mouths,  or  wry  faces. 

Steevens. 

* with  good  life,]   With  good  life  may  mean,  with  exaSi 

prefentation  of  their  fever  al  charaSers,  with  ohfervationfirange 
of  their  particular  and  diftind  parts.  So  we  fay,  he  adled  to 
the  life.     Johnson. 

Thus  in  the  6th  Canto  of  the  Barojis'  Wars,  by  Drayton  : 
"  Done  for  the  laft  with  fuch  exceeding  life, 
"  As  art  tliereln  witli  nature  feem'd  at  ftrife." 
Again,  in  our  autlior's  King  Henry  VIII.  A6t  I.  fc.  i : 
"■  —  the  tra6t  of  every  thing 

"  Would  by  a  good  difcourfer  lofe  fome  life, 
"  Which  anion's  felf  was  tongue  to," 

I4 
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And  obfervation  ftrange,  my  meaner  minifters 
Their  feveral  kinds  have  done  :9   my  high  charms 

work, 
And  thefe,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  diftra6lions  :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  thefe  fits  I  leave  them,  whilft  I  vifit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  fuppofe  is  drown' d,) 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

[^Eocit  Frostero  from  above, 

GoN.  V  the  name  of  fomething  holy,  fir,  why  Itand 
you 
In  this  fi:range  ftare  ? 


Good  life,  however,  in  Twelfth  Night,  feems  to  be  ufed  for 
innocent  jollity,  as  we  now  lay  a  Ion  vivant :  "  Would  you  (fays 
the  Clown)  have  a  love  fong,  or  a  fong  of  good  life  ?"  Sir  Toly 
anfwers,  "  A  love  fong,  a  love  fong  j" — "Ay,  ay,  (replies  iSir 
Andrew,)  I  care  not  for  good  life."  It  is  plain,  from  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  lafi:  fpeaker,  that  he  was  meant  to  miftake  the  fenfe 
in  which  good  life  is  ufed  by  the  Clown.  It  may,  therefore,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  mean,  honeji  alacrity,  or  cheerfiilnefs. 

Life  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  aft  of  K.  Henry  V. 
with  fome  meaning  like  that  wanted  to  explain  the  approbation 
of  Profpero  : 

"  Which  cannot  in  their  hu^e  and  proper  life 

"  Be  here  prefented." 
The  fame  phrafe  occurs  yet  more  appofitely  in   Chapman's 
tranllation  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo  : 

"  And  thefe  are  afted  with  fuch  exquifite  life, 

"  That  one  would  fay.  Now  the  Ionian  ftrains 

^'  Are  turn'd  immortals."     Steevens, 

To  do  any  thing  with  good  life,  is  ftill  a  provincial  expreflion 
in  the  Weft  of  England,  and  fignifies,  to  do  it  with  the  full  lent 
and  energy  of  mind  : — "  And  obfervation  Jirange,"  is  with  fuch 
minute  attention  to  the  orders  given,  as  to  excite  admiratioii. 

Henley. 

'  Their  feveral  kinds  have  done:]  i.  e.  have  difcharged  the 
feveral  funftions  allotted  to  their  different  natures.  Thus,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  V.  fc.  ii.  the  Clown  fays — "  You 
pauft  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind." 

Steevens, 
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j^LoN.  O,  it  is  monftrous  !  monftrous  ! 

Methought,  the  billows  fpoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  fing  it  to  me  ;   and  the  -thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Profper;  it  did  bafs  my  trefpafs.' 
Therefore  my  fon  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I'll  feek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.-  [Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

_Ant.  I'll  be  thy  fecond. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

GoN.  All  three  of  them  are  defperate ;  their  great 
guilt. 
Like  poifon  given  3  to  work  a  great  time  after, 

^  bafs  my  trefpafs.']  The  deep  pipe  told  It  me  in  a  rough 

bafs  found.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c  12 : 

"  the  rolHng  fea  refounding  foft, 

"  In  his  big  lafe  them  fitly  anfwered."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Davis's  Microcofmos,  l605,  p.  32  : 
"  The  finging  bullets  made  his  foul  rejoice 
"  As  muficke  that  the  hearing  moll:  alures  ; 
"  And  if  the  canons  las'd  it  with  their  voice 
'*  He  feemed  as  ravilht  w^ith  an  heavenly  noife."     Reed, 

*  And  with  him  there  lie  mudded. 
But  one  fiend — ]  As  thefe  hemiftichs,  taken  together,  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  of  a  verfe,  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  words 
— with  him,  and  hut,  as  playhoufe  interpolations. 

The  Tempejt  was  evidently  one  of  the  lafl  works  of  Shakfpeare  j 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  fuppofe  the  metre  of  it  muft  have 
been  exaft  and  regular.  Dr.  Farmer  concurs  with  me  in  this 
fuppolition.     Steevens. 

^  Like  poifon  given,  &c.]  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  polfeffed  of  the  fecret  how  to  temper  poifons  with 
fuch  art  as  not  to  operate  till  feveral  years  after  they  were  ad- 
miniflered.  Their  drugs  were  then  as  certain  in  their  effeft,  as 
fubtle  in  their  preparation.     So,  in  the  celebrated  libel  called 
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Now  'gins  to  bite  the  fpirits : — I  do  befeech  you 
That  are  of  fuppler  joints,  follow  them  fwiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecftacy  4 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

j4dr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

\_Exeunt, 

ACT  IV.      SCENE  I. 

Before  Profpero's  Cell. 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  aufterely  punifli'd  you, 
Your  compenfation  makes  amends  ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life,5 


helcejiers  Comtnonwealth :  "  I  heard  him  once  myfelfe  in  pnb- 
lique  aft  at  Oxford,  and  that  in  prefence  of  my  lord  of  Leicefter, 
maintain  that  poyfon  might  be  fo  tempered  and  given,  as  it  Ihoixld 
not  appear  prefently,  and  yet  fhould  kill  the  party  afterwards  at 
what  time  fliouldbe  appointed."     Steevens. 

*  this  ecftacy — ]  jEc/?acy  meant  not  anciently,  as  at  pre- 

fent,  rapturous  pleaf are,  but  alienation  of  mind.  So,  in  Hamlet, 
A&.  in.  fc.  iv  : 

""  Nor  fenfe  to  ecftacy  was  e'er  fo  tlirall'd — ," 
Mr.  Locke  has  not  inelegantly  ftyled  it  dreaming  with  our  eyes 
open.     Steevens. 

s  <  a  thread  of  mine  own  life,']  The  old  copy  reads — 

ihird.  The  word  thread  was  formerly  fo  fpelt,  as  appears  from 
the  following  paffage  : 

"  Long  maill  thou  live,  and  when  the  fifters  Ihall  decree 
*'  To  cut  in  twaine  the  twifted  third  of  life, 
"  Then  let  him  die,"  &c. 
See  comedy  of  Mucedorus,  1619,  fignat.  C  3,     Hawkins. 

**  A  third  of  mine  own  life"  is  afire  or  a  part  of  my  own 
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Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 

I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 

Haft  ftrangely  ftood  the  teft  :^  here,  afore  Heaven, 

I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift,     O  Ferdinand, 

Do  not  fmile  at  me,  that  I  boaft  her  off. 

For  thou  fhalt  find  fhe  will  outftrip  all  praife. 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Againft  an  oracle. 

iife.  Profpero  confiders  himfelf  as  ihejtock  or  parent- ti-ee,  and 
his  daughter  as  ajilre  or  portion  of  himfelf,  and  for  whofe  bene- 
fit he  himfelf  lives.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  in  Markham's 
EngliJ/i  Hujiandman,  edit.  1635;,  p.  146:  "^  Cut  off  all  the 
maine  rootes,  within  half  a  foot  of  tlie  treC;,  only  tlie  fmall 
thriddes  or  twift  rootes  you  fhall  not  cut  at  all."  Again,  ibid  : 
**  Every  branch  and  thrid  of  the  root."  This  is  evidently  the 
fame  word  as  thread,  which  is  hkewife  fpelt  thrid  by  Lord  Bacon. 

TOLLET. 

So,  In  Lingua,  &c,   l607;  and  I  could  furnifh  many  more 
inftances : 

"  For  as  a  fubtle  fpider  clofely  fitting 
"  In  center  of  her  web  that  fpreadeth  round, 
"  If  the  leaft  fly  but  touch  the  fmallefl  third, 
"  She  feels  it  inftantly." 
The  following  quotation,  however,  fliould  feem  to  place  the 
meaning  beyond  all  difpute.     In  Acolajlus,  a  comedy,  1540,  is 
this  paffage  : 

"  — one  of  worldly  fhame's  children,  of  his  countenance,  and 
THKEDE  of  his  body."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Tancred  and  G'lfmund,  a  tragedy,  1592,  Tancred, 
fpeaking  of  his  intention  to  kill  his  daughter,  fays : 

"  Againfl  all  law  of  kinde,  to  flired  in  twaine 

"  The  golden  threede  that  doth  us  both  maintain." 

Malone. 

^  flrangely7?oo(/  the  teft :']  Strangely  is  ufed  by  way  of 

commendation,  merveilleufement,  to  a  wonder  ;  the  fame  is  the. 
fenfe  in  the  foregoing  fcene.     Johnson. 

i.  e.  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the  preceding  a£t : 

"  with  good  life 

"  And  ohiejnahoTiJirange — ."     Steevens. 
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Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquifition'' 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter  :  But 
If  thou  dolt  break  her  virgin  knot  ^  before 
All  fan6limonious  ceremonies  9  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  miniller'd. 
No  Iweet  afperfion  *  fhall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contra6l  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  difdain,  and  difcord,  fhall  beftrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  fo  loathly, 
That  you  {hall  hate  it  both  :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  fhall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  ifTue,  and  long  life, 
With  fuch  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  mm*kieft  den. 
The  moft  opportune  place,  the  ftrong'll:  fuggeftion 

'  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  (hi?} e  own  acqmHtion — ]  M.y  guejl, 
firji  folio.     Rowe  firft  read — gift.     Johnson. 

A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  /fend  him. 

"  The  grealnefs  he  has  got."     Steeveks. 

her  virgin  knot — ]    The  fame  exprelHon  occurs  in 


Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,   l60p 

"  Untide  I  ftill  my  rirgin  knot  will  keepc."    Steevens. 

5  If  thou  dq/i  break  her  virgin  knot  Itfore 
AllfanSiimonious  ceremonies  Sec]  This,  and  the  paflage  In 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  are  manifeft  allulions  to  the  zones  of  the 
ancients,  which  were  worn  as  guardians  of  chaftit)'^  by  marriage- 
able young  women.  "  Puella^,  contra,  nondum  viripotentes, 
hujufmodi  zonis  non  utebantur :  quod  videlicet  immaturis  vir- 
gunculis  nullum,  aut  certe  minimum,  a  corruptoribus  periculum 
immineret :  quas  propterea  vocabant  aair^ou;',  nempe  difcinBas.'" 
There  is  a  paflage  in  Nonnus,  wliich  will  fufficiently  illuftrate 
Profpero's  expreflion. 

Ko'jcTj?  (^'  sJ'yvg  ixocvs'  kcci  arpBtjuag  ay.ooy  spvccag 

As^iLOv  acruXritOiO  fuXanhcy,  yu(ralo  ^t'ltcr^i 

^Bii^OLhS'/rj  itakau.Tj,  fxtj  -map^ivov  vitvog  aaccryj.     Henley, 

^  Nofweet  afperfion — ]  Afperjion  is  here  ufed  in  its  primitive 
fenfe  of  fprinkling.  At  prelent  it  is  expreflive  only  of  calumny 
and  detraftion.     Steevens. 
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Our  woifer  Genius  can,  fhall  never  melt 

Mine  honour  into  lull ;  to  take  away 

The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 

When  I  fliall  think,  or  Phoebus'  fteeds  are  founder'd. 

Or  night  kept  chain'd  below.^ 

Pro.  Fairly  fpoke  :3 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  fhe  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel ;  my  indullrious  fervant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  mailer  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  laft  fer- 
vice 
Did  worthily  perform  ;  and  I  mull  ufe  you 
In  fuch  another  trick ;  go,  bring  the  rabble,-* 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion  ;  for  I  mud 
Bellow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art  ;5  it  is  my  promife. 


~  When  IJhall  thini,  or  Ph(clus\fteeds  are  founder  d. 

Or  ?iight  kept  chain  d  below.']  A  fimilar  train  of  ideas  occur 
in  the  23d  Book  of  Homer's  Odyjjey,  thus  tranllated  by 
Chapman  : 

"  fhe  th'  extended  night 

"  With-held  in  long,  date  ;  nor  would  let  the  light 
"  Her  wing'd-hoof  horfe  join  :   Lampus,  Phaeton, 
"  Thole  ever  colts,  that  bring  tlie  morning  on 
"  To  worldly  men."     Steevens. 

^  Fairly/po^e  .]  Fairly  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  Steevens, 

*  the  rabble,']  The  crew  of  meaner  fpirits.     JoH^fsoN•. 

^  Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;]  So,  in  the  unprinted  romance  of 
EMARE,  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton  in  his  diflertation  on  the  Ge/ia 
Romanorum,  (a  Prefix  to  the  third  Vol.  of  the  Hiftor>-  of  Eng- 
lifh  Poetrv)  : 
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And  they  expedl  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Prefently  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  fay.  Come,  and  go^ 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry,  fo,  fo ; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe,^ 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  you  love  me,  mafler  ?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,    my  delicate  Ariel :    Do  not  ap- 
proach. 
Till  thou  doit  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.   [^Exit, 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  ftrongeft  oaths  are  ftraw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood  :  be  more  abllemious. 
Or  elfe,  good  night,  your  vow  ! 

F£R.  I  warrant  }'0U,  fir ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  fnoAv  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel ;  bring  a  corollary,'^ 


"  The  empevour  faid  on  hygh, 
"  Series,  thys  is  a  fayiy^ 
"  Or  eUys  a  vanke/' 
i.  e.  an  illulion.     Steevens. 

^  Come,  and  go, 

Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe,"]  So,  in  Milton's  L Allegro^ 
V.  33  : 

"  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 

"  On  the  light  fantaftic  toe."     Steevens. 

'  bring  a  corollary,]  That  is,  bring  more  than  are  fuffi- 

cient,  rather  tlian  fail  for  want  of  numbers.     Corollary  means 
furplus.  Corolaire,¥v.    See  Cotgrave's  Dlftionary.     Steevens. 
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Rather  than  want  a  fpirit ;  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue  ;^  all  eyes ;  be  filent.  [Soft  miifick. 

A  Mafque.     Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  moft  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peafe ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  fheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  ftover,9  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims, ^ 
Which  fpongy  April  at  thy  heft  betrims^ 


^  No  tongue  j]  Thofe  who  are  prefent  at  incantations  are 
obliged  to  be  ftri6tly  lilentj  "  elfe"  as  we  are  afterwards  told, 
"  the  fpell  is  marred."    Johnson, 

'  thatch'd  with  ftover,]   Stover  (in  Cambridgefliire  and 

otlier  counties)  fignifies  hay  made  of  coarfe,  rank  grafs,  fuch 
as  even  cows  will  not  eat  while  it  is  green.  Stover  is  likewife 
uled  as  thatch  for  cart-lodges,  and  other  buildings  tliat  deierve 
but  rude  and  cheap  coverings. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  25th  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyollion  : 
"  To  draw  out  fedge  and  reed^  for  thatch  andjiover  fit." 
Again^  in  his  Miifes  Elyzium  : 

"  Their  browfe  diadjlover  waxing  thin  and  fcant." 

Steevens. 

^  Thy  hafik  with  peonied,  and  lilied  hrims,'\  The  old  edition 
reads  pioned  and  twilled  brims,  which  gave  rife  to  Mr.  Holt's 
conjedure,  that  tlie  poet  originally  wrote  : 

"  •         with  pioned  and  tilled  Irinis.'' 

Peonied  is  the  emendation  of  Hanmer. 

Spenfer  and  the  author  of  MuleaJJes  the  Turk,  a  tragedy, 
1610,  ufe  pioning  for  digging.  It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to 
find  a  meaning  for  the  word  as  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy  ;  and 
remove  a  letter  from  twilled,  and  it  leaves  us  tilled.  I  am  yet, 
towever,  in  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  read  lilied  brims  : 
for  Pliny,  B.  XXVI.  ch.  x.  mentions  the  water-lily  as  a  preferver 
of  chaftity  ;  and  fays,  elfewhere,  that  the  Peony  medetur  Fauno- 
Tum  in  Quiete  Ludilriis,  &c.  In  a  poem  entitled  The  Herring's 
Tayle,  4to.  1598,  "  the  mayden  piony"  is  introduced.  In  the 
Arraignement  of  Paris,  1584,  are  mentioned  : 

"  The  watry  flow'rs  and  lillies  of  the  banks." 
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To  make  cold  nymphs  chafte  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 

groves/ 
Whofe  fhadow  the  difmiffed  bachelor  loves. 


And  Edward  Fen  ton  in  his  Secrete  IFonders  of  Nature,  4to, 
B.  VI.  1569,  alTerts,  tliat  "  the  water-lily  mortifieth  altogether 
the  appetite  of  fenfualitie,  and  defends  from  unchafte  thoughts 
and  dreames  of  venery." 

In  the  20th  long  of  Drayton's  PolyoJhion,  the  Naiades  are  re- 
prefented  as  making  chaplets  with  all  the  tribe  of  aquatic  flowers  ; 
and  Mr.  Toilet  informs  me,  that  Lyte's  Herbal  fays,  "  one  kind 
of  peonie  is  called  by  fome,  maiden  or  virgin  peonie." 

In  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Senfe,  by  Chapman,  1595,  I  meet  witli 
tlie  following  ilanza,  in  which  twill-pants  are  enumerated  among 
flowers  : 

"  White  and  red  jafmines,  merry,  melliphill, 

"  Fair  crown  iffiperlal,  emperor  of  flowers  ; 
"  Immortal  amaranth,  white  aphrodill, 

"  And  cup-like  /w/.//-pan?5ftrew'dinBacchus'bowers." 
If  twill  be  the  ancient  name  of  any  flower,  the  old  reading, 
pioned  and  twilled,  may  fl:and.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  notes  upon  Milton,  after  fllently  acqulefcing 
in  the  fubftitution  of  pionied  for  pioned,  produces  from  the 
Arcades  "  Ladon's  /?7//erf banks,"  as  an  example  to  countenance 
a  furtlier  change  of  twilled  to  lillied,  which,  accordingly,  Mr. 
Rann  hath  foifted  into  the  text.  But  before  fnch  a  licence  is  al- 
lowed, may  it  not  be  alked — If  the  word  pionied  can  any  where 
be  found  ? — or  (admitting  fuch  a  verbal  from  peony,  like  Milton's 
lillied  from  lily,  to  exifl:,) — On  tlie  banks  of  what  river  do  peonies 
grow  ?— Or  (if  the  banks  of  any  river  fliould  be  difcovered  to 
yield  tliem)  whether  they  and  the  lilies  that,  in  common  with 
tliem,  betrim  thofe  banks,  be  the  produce  of  fpongy  April  ? — 
Or,  whence  it  can  be  gathered  that  Iris  here  is  at  all  fpeaking  of 
the  banks  of  a  river? — and,  whether,  as  the  bank  in  quellion 
is  the  property,  not  of  a  water-nymph,  but  of  Ceres,  it  is  not 
to  be  conlidered  as  an  objeft  of  her  care  ? — Hither  tlie  goddefs  of 
hulbandry  is  reprefented  as  reforting,  becaufe  at  the  approach  of 
fpring,  it  becomes  needful  to  repair  the  banks  (or  mounds)  of 
the  fat  ineads,  whofe  grals  not  only  fliooting  over,  but  being 
more  fucculent  than  that  of  the  turfy  mountains,  would,  for 
want  of  precaution,  be  devoured,  and  fo  the  intended  ftover 
[hay,  or  winter  keep,'}  with  \\hich  thele  meads  are  proleptically 
defcribed  as  thatched,  be  loll. 

I'he  giving  \\'ay  and  caving  in  of  the  brims  of  thoi'e  banks. 
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Being  lafs-lorn  ;^  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard  ;4 
And  thy  fea-marge,  fteril,  and  rocky-hard, 


occafioned  by  the  heats,  rains,  and  frofts  of  the  preceding  year, 
are  made  good,  by  opening  the  trenches  from  whence  the  banks 
themfelves  were  at  firft  raifed,  and  facing  them  up  afrefh  witli 
the  mire  thofe  trenches  contain.  This  being  done,  the  Irims  of 
the  lajiks  are,  in  the  poet's  language,  pioned  and  twilled. — Mr. 
Warton  himfelf,  in  a  note  upon  Comus,  hath  cited  a  palfage  in 
which  pioriers  are  explained  to  be  diggers  [rather  trenchers]  and 
Mr.  Steevens  mentions  Spenfer  and  the  author  of  Muleq/Ji's,  as 
both  ufing  pioning  for  digging.  Twilled  is  obvioufly  formed 
from  the  participle  of  the  French  verb  touiller,  which  Cotgrave 
interprets  Jilthili/  to  mix  ar  mingle;  confound  orJJiuffle  together; 
ledirt ;  begrime  ;  hefmear  : — fignifications  that  join  to  confirm 
the  explanation  here  given. 

This  hank  rvith  pioned  ajid  twilled  trims  is  defcril)ed,  as 
trimmed,  at  the  behejt  of  Ceres,  lyfpongy  April,  with  flov.^ers, 
to  make  cold  nymphs  chcifte  crowns.  Thefe  flowers  were  neither 
peonies  nor  lilies,  for  they  never  blow  at  this  feafon,  bxit  "  lady- 
fmocks  all  filver  white,"  which,  during  this  humid  month,  flart 
up  in  abundance  on  fuch  banks,  and  thrive  like  oats  on  the  fame 
kind  of  foil : — "  Avoine  touillee  croift  comme  enragce." — ^That 
OU  changes  into  W,  in  words  derived  from  the  French,  is  apparent 
in  cordwainer,  from  cordouannier,  and  many  others.     Henley. 

Mr.  Henley's  note  contends  for  fmall  proprieties,  and  abounds 
with  minute  obfervation.  But  that  Shakfpeare  was  no  diligent 
Botanifl:,  may  be  afcertained  from  his  erroneous  defcriptions  of  a 
Couflip,  (in  the  Tempeji  and  Ci/mbeline,^  for  who  ever  heard  it 
charafterized  as  a  lell-Jhaped  flower,  or  could  allow  the  drops  at 
the  bottom  of  it  to  be  of  a  crimfon  hue  ?  With  equal  careleifnefs, 
or  want  of  information,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  he  enumerates 
*'  lilies  of  all  kinds,"  among  the  children  of  the  fpring,  and  as 
contemporaries  with  the  daffodil,  the  primrofe,  and  the  violet ; 
and  in  his  celebrated  fong,  (one  ftanza  of  which  is  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  a6t  of  Meqfure  for  Meafure,)  he  talks 
of  Pinks  "  that  April  wears."  It  might  be  added,  (if  we  mutt 
fpeak  by  the  card,)  that  wherever  there  is  a  bank  there  is  a  ditch; 
where  there  is  a  ditch  tliere  may  be  water  ;  and  where  there  is 
water  the  aquatic  lilies  may  flourilh,  whether  the  bank  in  quettion 
belongs  to  a  river  or  a  field. — ^Thefe  are  petty  remarks,  but  they 
are  occafioned  by  petty  cavils. — It  was  enough  for  our  author  that 
peonies  and  lilies  were  well  known  flowers,  and  he  placed  them 
on  any  bank,  and  produced  them  in  anv  of  the  genial  mouths, 

Vol.  IV.  K 
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Where  thou  thyfelf  dofl  air  :  The  queen  o'  the  fky, 

Whofe  watery  arch,  and  meflenger,  am  I, 

Bids  thee  leave  thefe ;  and  with  her  fovereign  grace. 

Here  on  this  grafs-plot,  in  this  very  place, 

To  come  and  fport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 

Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  meflenger,  that  ne'er 
Doft  dilbbey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 

that  particularly  fuited  his  purpofe.  He  who  has  confounded  the 
cuftoms  of  different  ages  and  nations,  might  eafily  confound  the 
produce  of  the  feafons. 

That  his  documents  de  Re  Rujiicd  were  more  exa6t,  is  equally 
improbable.  He  regarded  objefts  of  Agriculture,  &c.  in  the 
grofs,  and  little  thought,  when  he  meant  to  beftow  tome  orna- 
mental epithet  on  the  banks  appropriated  to  a  Goddefs,  that  a 
future  critic  would  wilh  him  to  fay  their  brims  v:exe  Jilthily 
mixed  or  mingled,  confounded  or  Jhujfled  together  ;  ledirted, 
begrimed,  and  befmcnred.  Mr.  Henley,  however,  has  not  yet 
proA'ed  the  exiftence  of  the  derivative  which  he  labours  to  intro- 
duce as  an  Englifh  word ;  nor  will  the  lovers  of  elegant  de- 
fcription  willi  him  much  fuccefs  in  his  attempt.  Unconvinced, 
therefore,  by  his  flri6tures,  I  thaU  not  exclude  a  border  of 
flowers  to  make  room  for  the  graces  of  the  fpade,  or  what  Mr. 
Pope,  in  his  Dunciad,  has  ftyled  "  the  majeity  of  mud." 

Steevens. 

^  and  thy  broom  groves,']   Broom,  in  this  place,  fignifies 

the  Spar/ium  fcoparium ,  of  which  brooms  are  frequently  made. 
Near  Gamlingay  in  Cambridgefliire  it  grows  high  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  talleft  cattle  as  they  pafs  through  it ;  and  in  places  where 
it  is  cultivated  ftill  higher  :  a  circumftance  that  had  efcaped  my 
notice,  till  I  was  told  of  it  by  Profeflor  Martyn,  whofe  name  I 
am  particularly  happy  to  infert  among  thofe  of  other  friends  who 
have  honoured  and  improved  this  work  by  their  various  commu- 
nications.    Steevens. 

^  Being  lafs-lornj]  Lqfs-lorn  is  forfaken  of  his  miftrefs. 
So,  Spenfer  : 

"  Who  after  that  he  had  fair  Una  Zorn."     Steevens, 

*  thy  po/t'-clipt  vineyard  j]  To  clip  is  to  twine  round  or 

embrace.  The  poles  are  clipped  or  embraced  by  the  vines.  Fine- 
yard  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.     Steevens. 
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"Who,  with  thy  fafFron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
DifFufeft  honey-drops,  refrefhing  fhowers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  doft  crown 
My  bofky  acres,5  and  my  unfhrubb'd  down, 
Rich  fcarf  to  my  proud  earth  ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  {hort-grafs'd-green  }^ 

Iris.  A  contrail  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  fome  donation  freely  to  eftate 
On  the  blefs'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  fon,  as  thou  doft  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  lince  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dulky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  fcandal'd  company 
I  have  forfworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  fociety 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  fon 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thought  they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whofe  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  fhall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  :  but  in  vain  ; 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  return'd  again  ; 


^  My  hoiky  acres,  &c.]  Bq^y  is  woody,  Bolky  acres  are 
fields  divided  from  each  other  by  hedge-rows.  Bofcus  is  middle 
Latin  for  7vood.     Bofquet,  Fr.     So,  Milton  : 

"  And  every  hojky  bourn  from  fide  to  fide." 
Again^  in  K.  Edward  I.  \5gg  : 

"  Hale  him  from  hence,  and  in  this  bo/ky  wood 

"  Bury  his  corps."     Steevens. 

^  to  this  fhort-grafs'd  green  ?]  The  old  copy  reads  {hort- 

gras'd  green.     S/iort-grazd green  means  grazed fo  as  to  lejhort. 
The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Steevens. 

K2 
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Her  wafpifli-headed  Ton  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  {hoot  no  more;,  but  play  with  fpar^ 

rowS;, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highell  queen  of  flate,' 

Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 

JuN.  How  does  my  bounteous  lifter  ?  Go  with  me. 
To  blefs  this  twain,  that  they  may  profperous  be. 
And  honour'd  in  their  ifllie. 

SONG. 

JuKO.  Honour,   riches,   marriage-hlefsing^ 
Long  continuance,  and  increajing, 
Hourhj  joys  be  /till  upon  you! 
Junojings  her  blejsings  on  you. 


"^  Highcjt  queen  of  Jtate, 

Great  Juno  cnines  ;  I  tuiow  her  lif  her  ga]t.'\  Mr.  Whalley 
thinks  this  palfage  a  remarkable  Inftance  of  Shaklpeare's  know- 
ledge of  ancient  poetic  ftory  ;  and  that  the  hint  was  furnillied  by 
the  Divum  hiccdo  Ecgiua  of  Virgil. 

John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  declares,  that  he  never  learned 
his  Accidence,  and  that  Latin  and  French  were  to  him  Heathen 
Greek  5  yet,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Whalley's  argTiment,  I  will 
prove  him  a  learned  man,  in  fpite  of  every  thing  he  may  fay  to 
the  contrary  :  for  thus  he  makes  a  gallant  addrefs  his  lady  ; 
"  Mofl  ineitimable  magazine  of  beatity  !  in  whom  the  port  and 
majefty  of  Jnno,  the  \\'ifdom  of  Jove's  brain-bred  girle,  and  tlie 
feature  of  Cytherea,  have  their  domeltical  habitation."     Farmer . 

So,  in  The  Arraignement  of  Paris,   1584  : 

"  Firft  ftatelie  Juno,  witli  her  porte  and  grace." 

Chapman  alfo,  in  his  verfion  of  the  fecond  Iliad,  fpeaking  of 
JiinOj  calls  her — 

"  — —  tlie  goddefie  of  ejiafe."     Steevens. 
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Cee.     Earth's  increafe,^  andfoifon  plenty,'^ 
Barns,  and  garners  never  empty  ; 
Vines,  ivith  cluft'ring  hunches  growing ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,   at  the  far  theft  ^ 
In  the  very  end  of  harvef  ! 
Scarcity,  and  luant,  fiall  fhun  you  ; 
Ceres'  blefsingfo  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  moft  majeltic  vilion,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly  :^  May  I  be  bold 

^  Earth's  increafe,  andfoifon  plenty,  &c.]  All  the  editions, 
that  I  have  ever  feen,  concur  in  placing  tliis  whole  fonnet  to 
Juno  }  but  very  abfurdly,  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  every  accu- 
rate reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  poetical  hiftory,  and  the 
diftinft  offices  of  thefe  two  goddelfes,  and  who  tlien  ferioufly 
reads  over  our  author's  lines,  will  agree  with  me,  that  Ceres's 
name  ought  to  have  been  placed  where  I  have  now  prefixed  it. 

THEOEALn. 

yiiid  is  not  in  the  old  copy.  It  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.  Earth's  increafe,  is  the  produce  of  tlie  earth.  The 
expreliion  is  fcriptural  :  "  Then  fliall  the  earth  bring  forth  her 
increafe,  and  God,  even  our  God,  fliall  give  us  his  bkliing." 
Psalm  Ixvii.     Maloxe. 

Thisis  one  amonga  multitude  ofemendations  which  Mr.  Malone 
acknowledges  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio ;  and  yet,  in  contradiftion  to  himfelf  in  his  Prolegomena, 
he  depreciates  tlie  fecond  edition,  as  of  no  importance  or  value. 

Fenton. 

^  foKon  plenty  ;']  i.  e.  plenty  to  the  utmofl:  abundance  3 

ybj/b;/ fignifying  plenty.     See  p.  66.     Steevens. 

^   Harmonious  charmingly  ;]  Mr.  Edwards  would  read  : 
"  Harmonious  channing  lay." 
For  though  (fays  he)  the  benediction  is  fung  by  two  goddefTes,  it 
is  yet  but  one  lay  or  hymn.     I  believe,  however,  this  palfage 
appears  as  it  was  written  by  the  poet,  who,  for  the  fake  of  the 
verfe,  made  the  words  change  places. 

We  might  read  (transferring  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  fecond  word 
to  tlie  end  of  the  firft)  "  Harmonious/i/  charming." 

Ferdinand  has  already  praifed  this  aerial  Mafque  as  an  obje6l  of 
fight  J  and  may  not  improperly  or  inelegantly  fubjoin,  that  the 
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To  think  thefe  fpirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  ena6l 
My  prefent  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder' d  father/  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradife. 

fJuNO  and  Ceres  whifper,   and  fend  Iris 
on  employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  filence ; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whifper  ferioufly  ; 
There's  fomething  elfe  to  do  :  hufh,  and  be  mute, 
Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,    of  the  wan- 
d'ring  brooks,^ 
With  your  fedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmlefs  looks, 
Leave  your  crifp  channels,'^  and  on  this  green  land 
Anfwer  your  fummons  ;  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contrail  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 


charm  of  found  was  added  to  that  of  vifible  grandeur.     Both  Juno 
and  Ceres  are  fuppofed  to  ling  their  parts.     Steevens. 

A  fimilar  inverfion  occurs  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 
"  But  m'lferable  moji  to  live  unlov'd."     Malone, 

* a  -wonAQX  6.  father,']  i.  e.  a  father  able  to  perform  or  pro- 
duce fuch  wonders.     Steevens, 

^  wand'ring  hrooks,']  The  modern  editors  read — winding 

brooks.     The  old  copy — windring.     I  fuppofe  we  Ihould  read — 
wand'ring,  as  it  is  here  printed,     Steevens. 

■*  Leave  your  crifp  channels,]  Crifp,  i,  e.  curling,  winding, 
Lat,  crifpus.  So,  Henry  IV.  Part  I,  A61  I.  fc.  iv.  Hotfpur, 
fpeaking  of  the  river  Severn  : 

"  And  hid  his  crifped  head  in  the  hollow  bank," 

Crifp,  however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  curl  (as  it  is 
commonly  called)  that  the  gentleft  wind  occalions  on  the  furface 
of  waters.     Steevens. 
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Enter  certain  NyinpJis. 

You  fun-burn'd  {icklemen,  of  Auguft  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day  :  your  rye-ilraw  hats  put  on, 
And  thefe  frelh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited :  they  join 

with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance ;   towards 

the  end  whereof  Prospero  Jlarts  fuddenly,  and 

fpeaks ;    after  which,  to  a  Jirange,   hollow,    and 

confufed  noife,  they  heavily  vanijh. 

Pro.   [afde.']  I  had  forgot  that  foul  confpiracy 
Of  the  beaft  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Againft  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almoft  come. — [To  the  Spirits J\    Well  done ; — 
avoid ; — no  more. 

Per.  This  is  moft  ftrange  -.5  your  father's  in  fome 
paffion 
That  works  him  flrongly. 

MiRA.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  fo  diftemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  fon,  in  a  mov'd  fort. 
As  if  you  were  difmay'd  :  be  cheerful,  fir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  thefe  our  a6lors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 


*  This  is  moHJirange :]  I  have  introduced  the  word — moji, 
on  account  of  the  metre,  which  otherwile  is  defe6tive. — In  the 
firft  line  of  Profpero's  next  fpeech  there  is  likewife  an  omiflion, 
but  I  have  not  ventured  to  fupply  it.     Steevens. 
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And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  this  vifion,^ 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,''  fhall  difiblve ; 
And,  like  this  infubitantial  pageant  faded,^ 

^  And,  like  the  lafelefsfahrirk  of  this  vifion,  &c.]  The  exa6l 
period  at  which  this  play  was  produced  is  unknown :  it  was 
not,  however,  pubUfhed  before  1623.  In  die  year  l603,  the 
Tragedy  of  Darius,  by  Lord  Sterline,  made  its  appearance, 
and  there  I  find  the  follov,  ing  palfage  : 

"  Let  greatnels  of  her  glalTy  fcepters  vaunt, 

"  Not  fcepters,  no,  but  reeds,  foon  bruis'd,  foon  broken ; 
"  And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

"  All  fades,  and  fcarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
"  Thofe  golden  palaces,  thofe  gorgeous  halls, 

"  With  furniture  fuperfluoufly  fair, 
"  Thofe  llately  courts,  thofe  Iky-encount'ring  walls, 
"  Evanifh  all  like  vapours  in  the  air." 
Lord  Sterline's  play  muft  have  been  written  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (which  happen'd  on  the  24th  of  March,  l603,) 
as  it  is  dedicated  to  James  VI.  King  of  Scots. 

Whoever  fhould  feek  for  this  paiTage  (as  here  quoted  from  the 
-Ito.  l603)  in  the  folio  edition,  163/,  will  be  difappointed,  as 
Lord  Sterline  made  confiderable  changes  in  all  his  plays,  after 
their  firll  publication.     Steevens. 

^  all  ivhich  it  inherit,]  i.  e.  all  who  poffefs,  who  dwell 

upon  it.     So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  : 

"  This,  or  elfe  nothing,  will  inherit  her."     M.\lone. 

'  And,  like  this  infulfantial  pageant  faded,]  Faded  means 
here — having  vanifhed  ;  from  the  Latin,  vado.  So,  in  Hamlet : 
"  li  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock." 

To  feel  the  juftice  of  this  comparifon,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
epithet,  the  nature  of  thefe  exliibitions  fhould  be  remembered. 
The  ancient  Englifli  pageants  were  fhows  exhibited  on  the  recep- 
tion of  a  prince,  or  any  other  folemnity  of  a  hmilar  kind.  They 
were  prefented  on  occafional  ftages  erefted  in  the  ftreets.  Origi- 
nally the)'  appear  to  have  been  notliing  more  than  dumb  fliows  j 
but  before  the  time  of  our  author,  they  had  been  enlivened  by  the 
introduftion  of  fpeaking  perfonages,  who  ^vere  charaderillically 
hubited.  The  fpeeches  were  fometimes  in  verfe  ;  and  as  tlie  pro- 
celilon  moved  forward,  tlie  fpeakers,  who  conftantly  bore  fqme 
allullon  to  the  ceremony,  either  converfed  together  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  or  addrelTed  the  noble  perfon  whofe  prefence  ocqa- 
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Leave  not  a  rack  behind  :9  We  are  fuch  fluff 


fioned  the  celebrity.  On  thefe  allegorical  fpeftacles  veiy  coftly 
ornaments  were  beftowed.  See  Fabian^,  11.  382.  Warton's  Hiji. 
of  Poet.  II.  199,  202. 

The  well-known  lines  before  us  may  receive  fome  illuftration 
from  Stowe's  account  of  the  pageants  exhibited  in  the  year  l604, 
(not  very  long  before  this  play  was  written,)  on  King  James,  his 
Queen,  &:c.  palling  triumphantly  from  tlie  Tower  to  Weftminfter  j 
on  which  occafion  feven  gates  or  arches  were  ere6ted  in  different 
places  through  which  the  proceffion  pafled. — Over  tlie  iirft  gate 
"^  was  reprelented  the  true  likenefs  of  all  the  notable  houfes. 
Towers  and  fteeples,  within  the  citie  of  London." — "  The  lixt 
arche  or  gate  of  triumph  was  ere6led  above  the  Conduit  in 
Fleete-Streete,  whereon  the  Globe  of  tlie  world  was  feen  to 
move,  &c.  At  Temple-bar  a  feavendi  arche  or  gate  was  erefted, 
the  fore-front  whereof  was  proportioned  in  every  refpeft  like  a 
Temple,  being  dedicated  to  Janus,  &c. — The  citie  of  Wertmin- 
fter,  and  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  at  tlie  Strand  had  eretted  the  in- 
vention of  a  Rainbow,  the  moone,  funne,  and  ftarres,  advanced 
between  two  Pyramides,"  &c.     Annals,  p.  1429,  edit.  1605, 

Malone. 
'  Leave  not  a  rack  lehind  .-]  "  The  winds  (fays  Lord  Bacon) 
which  move  tlie  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are 
not  perceived  below,  pafs  without  noife,"  I  fhould  explain  the 
word  rack  fomewhat  differently,  by  calling  it  the  lajt  Jieeting 
vejiige  of  the  higheji  clouds,  fear ce  perceptille  on  account  of 
their  dijtance  and  tenuity.  What  was  anciently  called  the  rack, 
is  now  termed  by  failors — the  feud. 

The  word  is  common  to  many  authors  contemporary  with 
Shakfpeare.     So,  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  by  Fletcher : 

"  fliall  I  ftray 

"  In  the  middle  air,  and  ftay 

"  The  failing  rack.'' 

Again,  in  David  and  Bethfabe,   \5Qg  : 

"  Beating  the  clouds  into  their  fwifteft  rack." 
Again^  in  the  prologxie  to  the  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584  : 

"  We  lift  not  ride  the  rolling  rack  tliat  dims  the  chryftal 
ikies." 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  33d  Sonnet : 

"  Anon  permits  the  bafeft  clouds  to  ride 

"  With  ugly  rack  on  his  celeftial  face." 
AgaJn^  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  twenty-firft  Iliad  : 

"  • the  cracke 

"  His  thunder  gives,  when  out  of  heaven  it  tears  atwo 
his  rackc." 
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As  dreams  are  made  of/  and  our  little  life 


Here  the  tranflator  adds,  in  a  marginal  note,  "  The  racl.e  or 
motion  of  the  clouds,  for  the  clouds." 

Again,  in  Dryden's  verfion  of  the  tenth  yEneid : 
"  ———the  doubtful  rack  of  heaven 
"  Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriven." 
Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  obferves,  there  is  a  fifh 
called  a  rof  ^-rider,  becaufe  it  appears  in  winter  or  bad  weather  ; 
Rach,  in  the  Englifh  oi  our  author's  days,  fignifying  the  drivivg 
of  the  clouds  by  tempe/is. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  inftead  of  rack,  reads  track,  which  may 
be  countenanced  by  the  following  paflage  in  the  firft  fcene  of 
Tinion  of  Athens  : 

"  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
"  Leaving  vo  trati  behind." 
Again,  in  the  Captain,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Aft  II.  fc.  i  : 

"  run  quietly, 

"  I>eaving  no  trace  of  what  they  were  behind  them." 

Steevens. 
Rack  is  generally  ufed  for  a  lody  of  clouds,  or  rather  for  the 
courfe  of  clouds  in  motion  ;  fo,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
"  That  which  is  now  a  horle,  even  with  a  thought, 
"  Tlie  rack  diflimns." 
But  no  infl:ance  has  yet  been  produced  where  it  is  ufed  to  fignify 
a  Jingle  frnalljieeting  cloud,  in  which  fenfe  only  it  can  be  figura- 
tively applied  here.     I  incline,  therefore,  to  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer's  emendation. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  rack   is  a  mis-fpelling  for 
wrack,  i.  e.  wreck,  which   Fletcher   likewife  has   ufed  for   a 
minute  broken  fragment.     See  his  Wife  for  a  Month,  where 
we  find  the  word  mis-fpelt  as  it  is  in  The  Teinpeji : 
"  He  will  bulge  fo  fubtilly  and  fuddenly, 
"  You  may  fnatch  him  up  by  parcels,  like  afea-rack." 
It  has  been  urged,  that  "  objefts  which  have  only  a  vifionary 
and  infubfi:antial  exiftence,  can,  when  tlie  vifion  is  faded,  leave 
nothing  real,  and  confequently  no  wreck  behind  them."     But 
the  objeftion   is   founded   on  mifiipprehenfion.     The   words — 
"  Leave  not  a  rack   (or  wreck)  behind,"  relate   not  to  "  the 
bafelefs  fabrick  of  this  vifion,"  but  to  the  final  deftruftion  of  tlie 
world,  of  which  the  towers,  temples,  and  palaces,  fhall  {like  a 
vifion,  or  a  pageant,)  be  dilTolved,  and  leave  no  veltige  behind. 

Malone. 

"  As  dreams  are  made  of,]  The  old  copy  reads — on.  But  this 
is  a  mere  colloquial  vitiation  ;  of,  among  the  vulgar,  being  flill 
pronounced — on.     Ste  evens. 
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Is  rounded  with  a  fleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 

Bear  with  my  weaknefs ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  difturb'd  with  my  infirmity  : 

If  you  be  pleas' d,  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  repofe ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 

To  ftill  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wifh  your  peace. 

\_Exeunt. 

^  Pro.  Come  with  a  thought : — I  thank  you  : — 
Ariel,  come.* 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to  -^    What's  thy 
pleafure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  muft  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 4 


The  ftanza  which  immediately  precedes  the  lines  quoted  by 
Mr.  Steevens  from  Lord  Sterline's  Darius,  may  ferve  ilill  further 
to  confirm  the  conjetSture  that  one  of  thefe  poets  imitated  the 
other.     Our  author  was,  I  believe  tlie  imitator  : 

"  And  when  the  eclipfe  comes  of  our  glory's  light, 

"  Then  what  avails  the  adoring  of  a  name  ? 
"  A  meer  illujion  made  to  mock  thejlght, 

"  Whofe  bell  was  but  the  Ihadow  of  a  dream." 

Malone. 

*  Fer.  Mir.   JVe  wijh  your  peace. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought : — I  thank  you  : — Ariel,  come.'] 
The  old  copy  reads  " — I  thank  thee.''  But  thefe  thanks  being 
in  reply  to  the  joint  wifh  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  I  have  fub- 
ftituted  yoti  for  thee,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritfon.      Steevens. 

^  Thy  thoughts  /cleave  to  :]  To  cleave  to,  is  to  unite  with 
clofely.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Like  our  ftrange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould." 
Again : 

"  If  you  Ihall  cleave  to  my  confent."     Steevens. 

*  to  meet  with  Caliban.']   To  meet  tvith  is  to  counteraSi ; 

to  play  ftratagem  againft  ftratagem. — The  par/on  knows  the  temper 
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u'Iri.  Ay,  my  commander:  when  I  prefented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd. 
Left  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didft  thou  leave  thefe  var- 

lets  ? 
Ari.  I  told  you,   lir,    they  were  red-hot   with 
drinking ; 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  fmote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kiffing  of  their  feet :  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,   like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their 

ears. 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,?  lifted  up  their  nofes, 


of  every  one  in  his  houfe,  and  accordingly  either  meets  with 
their  vices,  or  advances  their  virtues.  Herbert's  Country 
Parfon.     Johnson. 

Soj  in  Cynthia's  Revenge,  l6l3  : 

"■  . You  may  meet 

"  With  her  abufive  malice,  and  exempt 

"  Yourfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  revenge."     Steevens. 

s  Advancd  their  eye-lids,  &c.]     Thus  Drayton^,  in  his  Nyrn- 
thidia,  or  Court  of  Fairie  : 

"  But  once  the  circle  got  witliin, 

"  The  charms  to  work  do  ftraight  begin, 

"  And  he  was  caught  as  in  a  gin  : 

''  For  as  he  thus  was  bufy, 
**■  A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
"  Againft  a  ftubbed  tree  he  reels, 
"  And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels  : 

"  Alas,  his  brain  was  dizzy. 
"  At  length  upon  his  feet  he  gets, 
"  Hobgoblin  fiimes,  Hobgoblin  frets  ; 
'■'  And  as  again  he  forward  fets, 

"  And  through  the  buflies  fcrambles, 
"  A  flump  doth  hit  him  in  his  pace, 
"  Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 
"  And  lamentably  tore  his  cafe 

*•  Among  the  briers  and  brambles.'      Johnson. 
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As  they  fmelt  mufick ;  fo  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow' d,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  fharp  furzes,   pricking  gofs,^    and 

thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  Ihins  :  at  lafl  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  ^  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erftunk  their  feet. 

'     Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird : 

Thy  fhape  invifible  retain  thou  ftill : 
The  trumpery  in  my  houfe,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  ftale  to  catch  thefe  thieves.^ 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.   \_Exit. 

Pro.  a  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whofe  nature 
Nurture  can  never  ftick  ;9  on  whom  my  pains, 

^  'pr'tck'mg  gofsj]     I  know  not  how  Shakfpeare  diflln- 

guiflied  gqfs  from  furze ;  for  what  he  calls  furze  is  called  gofs  or 
gorfe  in  the  midland  counties. 

This  word  is  ufed  in  the  firft  chorus  to  Kyd's  Cornelia,  15Q4  : 
"  With  wortlilefs  gojfe  that,  yearly,  fruitlefs  dies." 

Steevens. 

By  the  latter,  Shakfpeare  means  the  low  fort  oi  gorfe  that  only 
grows  upon  wet  grovind,  alid  which  is  well  defcribed  by  the 
name  of  wh'ms  in  Marldiam's  Farewell  to  HufbanAry .  It  has 
prickles  like  thofe  of  a  rofe-tree  or  a  goofeberry.  Furze  and 
whins  occur  together  in  Dr.  Farmer's  quotation  from  Holinlhea. 

ToLLET. 

'  /'  the  filthy  mantled  pool — ]  Perhaps  we  ihould  read — 
filtli-y mantled. — A  fimilar  idea  occurs  in  K.  Lear  : 

"  Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  tlie  {landing  poo/." 

Steevens. 

^  For  ftale  to  catch  thefe  thieves."]  Stale  is  a  word  m  fowling, 
and  is  ufed  to  mean  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch  birds. 

So,  in  A  Looking-glqfs  for  London  and  England,   iGl/  : 
"  Hence  tools  of  wratli,  fiales  of  temptation  !" 
Again,  in  Green's  Mamilia,  \5g5  :  "  — that  Ihe  might  not  ftrikc 
at  the Jiale,  left  flie  were  canvaffed  in  the  nets."     Steevens. 

"  Nurture  can  never  ftick  :]     Nurture  is  education.     A  little 
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Humanely  taken,  all,  all  loft,  quite  loft;* 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers  :*  I  will  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Ariel  loaden  with  gliftering  apparel,  &c. 
Even  to  roaring : — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

pROSPERO    and   Ariel    remain    invijible.      Enter 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall  :3  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monfter,  your  fairy,  which,  you  fay,   is  a 


volume  entitled  The  Boke  q/" Nurture,  or  Schoole  of  goodManers, 
&-C.  was  publifhed  in  tlie  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  4to.  bl.  1. 

Steevens. 
*  all,  a// /o/?,]  The  firftofthefe  words  was  probably  intro- 

duced by  the  carelelVnefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor.    Wc 
might  fafely  read — are  all  loft.     Malone. 

^  And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers  .•]  Shakfpeare,  when  he  wrote  this 
defcription,  perhaps  recolleded  what  his  patron's  moft  intimate 
friend  the  great  Lord  Effex,  in  an  hour  of  dilcontent,  faid  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  : — "  that  Jhe  grew  old  and  canker  d,  and  that  her  viind 
was  lecome  as  crooked  as  her  carcqfe :" — a  fpeech,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  coft  him  his  head,  and  which,  we 
may  herefore  fuppofc,  was  at  that  time  much  talked  of.  This 
play  being  written  in  the  time  of  King  James,  thefe  obnoxious 
words  might  be  fafely  repeated.     Malone. 

^  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  afoot  fall :']  This  quality  of  hearing,  which  the  mole 
is  fuppofed  to  polTels  in  fo  high  a  degree,  is  mentioned  in 
Euphues,  4to.  1581,  p.  64  :  "Doth  not  the  lion  for  ftrength, 
the  turtle  for  love,  the  ant  for  labour,  excel  man  ?  Doth  not  the 
eagle  fee  clearer,  the  \ailture  fmell  better,  the  rnoale  heare  light- 
Iyer  .?"     Reed. 
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harmlefs  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the 
Jack  with  us.^ 

Trin.    Monfter,    I   do    fmell  all   horfe-pifs;    at 
which  my  nofe  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.     Do  you  hear,  monfter  ?    If  I 
iliould  take  a  difpieafure  againfl:  you  ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  loft  monfter. 

Cjl.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  ftill : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood- wink  this  mifchance:    therefore,  fpeak 

foftly, 
All's  hulh'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lofe  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  Is  not  only  difgrace  and  difhonour  in 
that,  monfter,  but  an  infinite  lofs. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmlefs  fairy,  monfter. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :    Seeft  thou 
here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noife,  and  enter : 
Do  tliat  good  mifchief,  which  may  make  this  ifland 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-iicker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :    I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano !     O  peer !    O  worthy 

*  has  done  little  letter  than  played  the  Jack  with  a*\] 

i.  e.  He  has  played  Jack  with  a  lantern  ;  has  led  us  about  like 
an  ignis  fatuus ,  by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mire. 

Johnson. 
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Stephano  !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  f5 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trafh. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monfter ;  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  frippery  :^ — O  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo  ;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  fhall  have  it. 

Cjl.  The  dropfy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you 
mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  fuch  luggage  ?  Let's  along,^ 

*  Trin.  O  king  Stephano  !  0  peer  !  0  worthy  Stephano  !  look 
what  a  ivardrobe  is  here  for  thee .']  The  humour  of  thefe  lines 
confiris  in  their  being  an  allufion  to  an  old  celebrated  ballad, 
which  begins  thus  :  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer- — and  cele- 
brates tliat  king's  parfimony  with  regard  to  his  wardrobe. — ^There 
are  two  ftanzas  of  this  ballad  in  Othello.     Warburton. 

The  old  ballad  is  printed  at  large  in  The  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  Vol.  I,     Percy. 

*  we  know  to  hat  belongs  to  a  frippery  :]  A  frippery  was 

a  fliop  where  old  clothes  were  fold.     Fripperie,  Fr. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ufe  tlie  word  in  this  fenfe,  in  Wit 
without  Money,  Act  II : 

"  As  if  I  were  a  running  frippery .'' 
So,   in   Monficur  d'    Olive,    a  comedy,    by  Chapman,    l606 : 
"  Faffing  yefterday  by  the  frippery,  I  fpied'  t\\o  of  them  hang- 
ing out  at  a  ilall,  with  a  ganibrell  thruft  from  fliouldcr  to  flioul- 
der." 

The  perfon  who  kept  one  of  thefe  lliops  was  called  zf ripper. 

Strvpe,  in  the  life  of  Stowe,  lays,  that  thefe  frippers  lived  in 
Birchin  Lane  and  Cornhill.     Steevens. 

7  ■ .      ■■  Lefs  along,]     Firft  edit.  Lc<'5  alone.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  poet  wrote  : 

"  ■  Let  it  alone, 

"  And  do  tlie  murder  firft." 
Caliban  had  ufed  the  fame  expreflion  before.     Mr.  Theobald 
reads — Let's  along.     M alone. 

Let's  alone,  may  mean — Let  you  and  I  only  go  to  commit  the 
nun-der,  leaving  Trinculo,  who  is  fo  felicitous  about  the  trufft  of 
drefs,  behind  us.     Steevens 
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And  do  the  murder  firft  :  if  be  awake,  • 

From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  Ikins  with  pinches ; 

Make  us  ftrange  llufF. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monfter. — Miflrefs  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line  :^ 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair,  and 
prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do  :  We  Heal  by  line  and  level,  and't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jeft ;  here's  a  garment 
for't :  wit  fhall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country :  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  ex- 
cellent pafs  of  pate  ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monfter,  come,  put  fome  lime  ^  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  reft. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :   we  fhall  lofe  our 
time, 

^  under  the  line  ;]   An  allufion  to  what  often  happens  to 

people  who  pals  the  line.     The  violent  fevers,  which  they  con- 
tract in  that  hot  climate,  make  them  lofe  their  hair. 

Edwards'  MSS. 
Perhaps  the  allufion  is  to  a  more  indelicate  difeafe  than  any 
peculiar  to  the  equinoxial. 

So,  in  The  Nolle  Soldier,   l632  : 

"  'Tis  hot  going  under  the  line  tliere." 
Again,  in  Lady  Alimony,   I659  : 

"^  Look  to  the  clime 

"  Where  you  inhabit ;  that's  the  torrid  zone  : 
"  Yea,  there  goes  the  hair  away."  ' 
Shakfpeare  feeras  todefign  an  equivoque  between  the  equinoxial 
and  the  girdle  of  a  woman. 

It  may  be  neceffary,  however,  to  obferve,  as  a  further  eluci- 
dation of  this  miferable  jeft;,  that  the  lines  on  which  clothes  are 
hung,  are  ufually  made  of  twifted  horfe-/mi?'.     Steevens. 

^  'put  fome  \ivae  fs'c]  That  is^  lirdlime.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Green's  Di/putation  bettveen  a  He  and  She  Cony  catcher, 
1592  :  "  — mine  eyes  are  ftauls,  and  my  hands  lime  twigs." 

Steevens, 

Vol.  IV.  L 
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And  all  be  tiirn'd  to  barnacles^  or  to  apes  " 
With  foreheads  villainous  lovv.- 

Ste.  Monfter,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogfhead  of  wine  is,  or  Fll 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom  :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

^  noife  of  hunters  heard.^  Enter  divers  Spirits,  in 
Jhape  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about ;  Pro  speed 
and  Ariel  fetting  them  on. 


'  • to  barnacles,  or  to  apes — ]  Skinner  fays   larnach  Is 

Jnfer  Scoticiis.  The  barnacle  is  a  kind  of  fhell-lilh  growing  on 
the  bottoms  of  lliips,  and  which  was  anciently  fuppofed,  when 
broken  off,  to  become  one  of  thefe  geefe.  Hall,  in  his  Firgi^ 
clemiariim,  Lib.  IV.  fat.  2,  feems  to  favour  this  fuppolition  : 

"  The  Scottilh  barnacle,  if  I  might  choofe, 

**  That  of  a  wornie  doth  waxe  a  winged  goofe,"  Sec. 
So  likewife  Marfton,  in  his  Malecontcnt ,   l604  : 

" like  your  Scotch  barnacle,  now  a  block, 

"  Inftantly  a  worm,  and  prefently  a  great  goofe." 
"  There  are"  (fays  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  edit.  159/,  P3g<^ 
1391)  "  in  the  nortli  parts  of  Scotland  certaine  trees,  whereon 
do  grow  fliell-filhes,  &c.  &c.  which,  falling  into  the  water,  do 
become  fowls,  whom  we  call  larnakles  ;  in  the  north  of  England 
brant  geefe  ;   and  in  Lancalhire  tree  geefe,"  &c. 

This  \mlgar  error  deferves  no  ferious  confutation.  Commend 
me,  however,  to  Holinfhed,  (Vol.  I.  p.  38,)  who  declares  hitn- 
felf  to  hav'e  feen  the  feathers  of  thefe  barnacles  "  hang  out  of 
the  ihell  at  leaft  two  inches."  And  in  tlie  27tli  fong  of  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  the  fame  account  of  their  generation  is  given. 

Collins. 
"   JFith  foreheads  villainous  low.]  Low  foreheads  were  ancient- 
ly reckoned  among  deformities.     So,  in  die  old  bl.  1.  ballad,  en- 
titled yl  PeerleJJe  Paragon  : 

"  Her  beetle  brows  all  men  admire, 

"   Her  forehead  jrondrous  lo^v." 
Again,  (the  quotation  isMr.  Malone's,)  \nAnto7tij  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  And  her  forehead 

"  As  low  as  fhe  would  with  it."     Steevens. 

'  A  noife  of  hunters  heard.']  Shakfpeare  might  have  had  in 
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Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  ! 

Ari.  Silver/  there  it  goes,  Silver/ 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury/  there.  Tyrant,  there!  hark^ 
hark ! 

[Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convullions  ;  fhorten  up  their  finews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-fpotted  make 

them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain.. 

^Ri.  Mark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  foundly  :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  Ihall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom  :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  fervice.  \_Exeunt. 


view  "  Arthur  s  Chace,  \vhich  many  believe  to  be  in  France,  and 
think  that  it  is  a  kennel  of  black  dogs  followed  by  unknown 
huntfraen  witli  an  exceeding  great  found  of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a 
very  hunting  of  fome  wild  beaft."  See  a  Treatife  of  Specfres, 
tranflated  from  the  French  of  Peter  de  Loier,  and  publilhed  in 
quarto,   1005.     Grey. 

"  Hecate,  (fays  the  fame  writer,  ibid.)  as  the  Greeks 
affirmed,  did  ufe  to  fend  dogges  unto  men,  to  feare  and  terrific 
them."     Malone, 

See  Gervafe  of  Tilbery,  who  wrote  in  1211,  for  an  account 
of  the  Familia  Arturi.  Ot.  Imper.Dec.  II.  c.  12,     Steevens, 
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ACT  V.      SCENE  I. 

Before   the   Cell  of   Profpero. 
Enter  Prospero  in  his  magick  robes  ;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  projedl  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not ;   my  fpirits  obey ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.^     How's  the  day  ? 

^jii.  On  the  fixth  hour  ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  faid  our  work  fhould  ceafe. 

Pro.  I  did  fay  fo, 

When  firft  I  rais'd  the  tempell.     Say,  my  fpirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  ?5 

^Ri.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  fame  fafhion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Juft  as  you  left  them,  lir ;  all  prifoners 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  releafe.*"     The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  diftradled ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  forrow,  and  difmay  ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  tcrm'd,  fir,  The  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo ; 

■*  ■ and  time 


Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.']  Alluding  to  one  carrj'ing  a 
burthen.  This  critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wifh. 
Time  brings  forward  all  the  expelled  events,  without  faultering 
under  his  burtlien.     Steevens. 

■  the  king  and  his  ?]  The  old  copy  reads — "  tlie  king  and 


his  followers  ?"  But  the  word  followers  is  evidently  an  interpo- 
lation, (or  glofs  which  had  crept  into  the  text,)  and  fpoils  the 
metre  witliout  help  to  the  fenfe.  In  King  Lear  we  have  the 
phrafeology  I  have  ventured  to  recommend : 

"  To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'^  till  your  releqfe.'}  i,  e,  till  you  releafe  tliem.     Malone. 
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His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds  :  your  cliarm  fo  ftrongly  work^ 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  afFe6lions 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Doft  thou  think  fo^  fpirit  ? 

Aki.  Mine  would,  iir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  (hall. 

Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling ' 
Of  their  affli6lions  ?  and  fhall  not  myfelf. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relifh  all  as  fharply, 
Paflion  as  they,'^  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art } 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  ftruck  to  the 

quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  realbn,  'gainft  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  adhon  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance ;  they  being  penitent, 
The  fole  drift  of  my  purpofe  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further :  Go,  releafe  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  fenfes  I'll  reftore. 
And  they  fliall  be  themfelves. 

Ari.  I'll  fetch  them,  fir.  \_Exit. 

'  a  touch,  a  feeling — ]  X  toitchn  afenfation.     So,  in 

Cymleline  : 

"  • a  touch  more  rare 

"  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears." 
So,  in  the  141ft  fonnet  of  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Nor  tender  feeling  to  bafe  touches  prone." 
Again,  in  the  Civil  JVars  of  Daniel,  B.  I : 

"  I  know  not  how  their  death  gives  fuch  a  touch."' 

Steevens. 

^  that  relijii  all  asjliarply, 

Pajfion  as  they,']  I  feel  every  thing  with  the  fame  quick  fenli- 
bility,  and  am  moved  by  the  fame  pallions  as  they  are. 
A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  K.  Richard  II : 

*'  Tajie  grief,  need  friends,  like  you,"  kc.     Steevens. 
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Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,   brooks,  ftanding  lakes, 
and  groves  ;9 

*  Ye  elves  of  hills,  hroohs,  Jlanding  lakes,  and  groves  j"]  This 
fpeech  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  obfer\"es  to  be  borrowed  from 
Medea's  in  Ovid  :  and,  "  it  proves,  lays  Mr  Holt,  beyond  con- 
tradidlion,  tliat  Shakfpeare  was  perfeftly  acquainted  with  tlie  fen- 
timents  of  the  ancients  on  the  lubje6t  of  incliantments."  The 
original  lines  are  thefe  ; 

f'  Aurceque,  ik  venti,  montefque,  amnefque,  lacufque, 
^'  Diique  omnes  nemorum,  diique  omnes  no6iis,  adefte." 
The  tranflation  of  which,  by  Golding,  is  by  no  means  hteral^ 
and  Shakfpeare  hath  clofely  followed  it.     Farmer. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  this  whole  paflage 
v\^ith  Medea's  fpeech,  as  tranflated  by  Golding,  -\^'ill  fee  evidently 
that  Shakfpeare  copied  the  tranflation,  and  not  the  original.  The 
particular  expreflions  that  feem  to  have  made  an  imprellion  on  his 
mind,  are  printed  in  Italicks  : 
"  Ye  ayres  and  windes,  ye  elves  of  hills,  of  broohes,  of  woodes 

alone, 
f  Of  Jlanding  lakes,  and  of  the  night,  approcheye  everychone. 
^'  Through  help  of  tr horn  (the  crooked  bankes  much  wondering 

at  the  thing) 
^'  I  have  compelled  ftreames  to  run  clear  backward  to  their  fpring. 
*'  By  charms  I  make  the  calm  lea  rough,  and  make  die  rough 

feas  playne, 
"  And  cover  all  the  fkie  witli  clouds,  and  c/^rt/t- diem  thence  again. 
^'  By  charms  I  raife  and  lay  the  ivindes,  and  burft  the  viper's 

jaw, 
"  And  from  the  bowels  of  die  earth  both  Hones  and  trees  do  draw. 
'^  Whole  woods  and  forrells  I  remove,  /  make  the  mountains 

Jliake, 
f'  And  even  the  earth  itfelf  to  groan  and  fearfully  to  quake. 
?'  I  call  up  dead  men  from  their  graves,  and  thee,  O  hghtfome 

moone, 
f'  I  darken  oft,  though  beaten  brafs  abate  diy  peril  foone. 
^'  Our  forceiie  dimmes  the  morning  faire,  and  darks  the  fun  at 

noone. 
"  The  flaming  breath  of  fierie  bulles  ye  quenched  for  my  fake> 
"  And  caufed  their  unwieldy  neckes  the  bended  yoke  to  take. 
"  Among  the  earth-bred  brothers  you  a  mortal  warre  didfet, 
"  And  brought  alleep  the  dragon  fell,  whole  eyes  were  never 

fliet."     Malone. 
Ye  elves  of  hills,  &c  ]  Fairies  and  elves  are  frequently,  in  the 
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And  ye,  that  on  the  fands  with  printlefs  foot 
Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune,'  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-lliine  do  the  green-four  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ;  and  you,  whofe  paf- 

time 
Is  to  make  midnight  muflirooms  ;  tliat  rejoice 
To  hear  the  folemn  curfew ;  by  whofe  aid 
(Weak  mafters  though  ye  be,)-  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  fun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azur'd  v^ault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

poets  mentioned  togetlier,  without  any  diftinftion  of  charader 
that  I  can  recolleft.  Keyller  fays,  that  alp  and  alf,  which  is  elf 
witli  the  Suedes  and  Englijh,  equally  fignified  a  mountain,  or  a 
daemon  of  the  mountains.  This  feems  to  liave  been  its  original 
meaning ;  but  Somner's  Di6t.  mentions  elves  or  fairies  of  the 
mountains,  of  the  woods,  of  die  fea  and  fountains,  without  any 
diftindion  between  elves  and  fairies.     Tollet. 

^  -^— with  ■^r\n\leU  foot 
Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune,']  So  Milton,  in  his  Mafque  : 
"  Whilll  from  otf  the  waters  fleet, 
"  Thus  I  fet  my  printlefs  feet."     Steevens. 

-  (JFeak  matters  though  ye  be,)]  The  meaning  of  this  paflagc 
may  be.  Though  you  are  but  iiferior  mafers  of  thefefupernatural 
poivers — though  you  poflfs  them  but  in  a  low  degree.  Spenfer 
lifes  the  fame  kind  of  expreffion  in  The  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III. 
cant.  8.  ft.  4  : 

*'  Where   flie   (the   witch)    was    wont   her  fprights   to 

entertain. 
"  The  ?najiers  of  her  art  :  tliere  was  fhe  fain 
"  To  call  them  all  in  order  to  her  aid."     Steevens. 

'  by  tvhqfe  aid, 

(IFeak  mafters  though  ye  be,)]  That  is ;  ye  are  powerful 
auxiliaries,  but  weak  if  left  to  yourfelves  ; — your  employment  is 
then  to  make  green  ringlets,  and  midnight  mufhrooms,  and  to 
play  the  idle  pranks  mentioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  fong ; — ^yet 
by  your  aid  I  have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  courfe  of  nature. 
We  fay  proverbially,  "  Fire  is  a  good  fervant  but  a  bad  majhr.'' 

Blackstone, 
L4 
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Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  ftout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt :   the  ftrong-bas'd  promontory 

Have  I  made  fhake ;  and  by  the  fpurs  pkick'd  up 

The  pine  and  cedar  :  graves,  at  my  command. 

Have  waked  their  fieepers  ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 

By  my  fo  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magick  3 

I  here  abjure  :   and,  w4ien  I  have  requir'd 

Some  heavenly  mulick,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  fenfes,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  Fll  break  my  ftafF, 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  ^Solemn  mujick. 

Re-enter  Akiel  :  after  him,  Alonso,  with  afran- 
tick  gefture,  attended  hy  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian 
and  Antonio  in  like  manner,  attended  hy 
Adrian  and  Francisco  :  they  all  enter  the 
circle  ?f;/i/cA  Pros  per  o  had  made,  and  there  ftand 
charmed;   26'AicA  Prospero  ohjerving,  fpeaks. 

A  folemn  air,  and  the  beft  comforter 
To  an  unfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains,'^ 

^  But  this  rough  magick  Sec.']  This  fpeech  of  Profpero 

fets  out  witli  a  long  and  diftinft  invocation  to  the  various  minifters 
of  his  art :  yet  to  vi'hat  purpofe  they  -were  invoked  does  not  very 
diftin6tly  appear.  Had  our  author  written —  "  j4ll  this,"  &c. 
inllead  of — "  But  ihis,"  8<:c.  the  conckilion  of  the  addrefs  would 
have  been  more  pertinent  to  its  beginning.     Steevens. 

'^  ^folemn  air,  and  the  heft  comforter 

To  an  unfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains,  fe^c]  Profpero  does 
not  defire  thein  to  cure  their  hains.  His  expreflion  is  optative, 
not  imperative  ;  and  means — May  mufic  cure  thy  brains  !  i.  e. 
fettle  them.     Mr.  Malone  reads  : 

"  To  an  unfettled  fancy'*  cure  !  Thy  brains, 

"  Now  ufelefs,  boil  within  thy  fcull :" —     Steevens. 
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Now  ufelefs,  boird  within  thy  Ikull  !5  There  ftand. 

For  you  are  Ipell-ftopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  fociable  to  the  fhew  of  thine. 

Fall  fellowly  drops.^ — ^The  charm  diflblves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  fleals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darknefs,  fo  their  riling  lenfes 

Begin  to  chafe  the  ignorant  fumes  ^  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reafon. — O  my  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preferver,  and  a  loyal  fir 

To  him  thou  follow'ft ;   I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Moft  cruelly 

Didfl  thou,  Alonfo,  ufe  me  and  my  daughter : 


The  old  copy  reads— ^fatiaj.  For  this  emendation  I  am  anfwer- 
able.     So,  in  Kijig  John  : 

"  My  widow's  comfort,  and  my  furrow' s  cure.'' 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Confujion  s  cure 

"  Lives  not  in  thefe  confufions." 
Profpero  begins  by  obferv^ing,  that  the  air  which  had  been 
played  was  admirably  adapted  to  compofe  unfettled  minds.  He 
then  addreffes  Gonzalo  and  the  reft,  who  had  juft  before  gone  into 
the  circle  :  "  Thy  brains,  now  ufelefs  boil  within  tliy  Ikull,"  &c. 
[the  foothing  ftrain  not  having  yet  begun  to  operate.]  After- 
wards, perceiving  that  the  mufick  begins  to  have  the  efte6t  in- 
tended, he  adds,  "  The  charm  dilfolves  apace."  Mr.  Pope  and 
tlie  fubfequent  editors  read — boil'd.     Malone. 

*  boil'd  within  thyjkull!'\  So,  in  ^  Midfumvier  Night's 

Dream  : 

"  Lovers  and  madmen  have  inch  feething  brains,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  The  IVintefs  Tale  :   "  Would  any  but  thefe  boil'd 
brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and-twenty,  hunt  this  weather  ?" 

Malone. 

^  fellowly    drops."}  I  would  read,  follow  drops.     The 

additional  fyllable  only  injures  the  metre,  witliout  enforcing  the 
fenfe.     Fellowly,  however,  is  an  adjeftive  ufed  by  Tulfer. 

Steevens. 
'  the  ignorant  foimes — ]  i.  e,  the  fumes  of  ignorance. 

Heath. 
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Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 
Thou'rt  piiich'd  fbr't  now,   Sebaftian. — Flelb  and 

blood,^ 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition,^ 
Expeird  remorfe  and  nature;'  who,  with  Sebaftian, 
(Whofe  inward  pinches  therefore  are  moft  ftrong,) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;   I  do  forgive 

thee, 
Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — Their  undei-ftanding 
Begins  to  fwell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  fhortly  till  the  reafonable  Ihores, 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them, 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me  : — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

[^Exit  Ariel. 
I  will  dif-cafe  me,  and  myfelf  prefent, 
As  I  was  fometime  Milan  : — quickly,  fpirit ; 
Thou  ihalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  Jingiug,  and  helps  to  attire 
Prospero. 

Ari.   Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  I; 
In  a  coivflip's  hell  I  lie  r 
There  I  couch  ivhen  oivls  do  cry  J 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 
After  fummer,  merrily ;+ 

*  Thourt  p'lncKd  fort  noiv,  Sebaftian. — Flefli  and  llood,'] 
Thus  the  old  copy  :  Theobald  points  the  pallage  in  a  different 
manner,  and  perhaps  rightly  : 

"  Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebaftian,  flefla  and  blood." 

Steevens. 

9  ——//^ai  entertain'd  ffw^-i/io?i,]  Old  copy — entertain.  Cor- 
retSted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

'  .— .remorfe  o«f/ nature  j]  iJe/wor/e  is  by  our  author  and  the 
contemporary  writers  generally  ufed  for  pity,  or  tendernefs  of 
heart.     Nature  is  natural  atFe6tion.     Malone. 
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Merrily,  merrily,  Jhall  I  Hue  now. 

Under  the  hlojjom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.^ 

*  In  a  cowilip's  bell  I  lie  :}  So,  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia  : 

"  At  midnight,  the  appointed  hour  ; 

"  And  for  tlie  queen  a  fitting  loiver, 

"  Quoth  he,  is  that  fair  towjlip  flower 

"  On  Hipcut  hill  that  bloweth." 
The  date  of  tliis  poem  not  being  afcertained,  we  know  not  whe- 
tlier  our  author  was  indebted  to  it,  or  was  himfelf  copied  by 
Drayton.  I  believe,  the  latter  was  the  imitator.  Nymphidia 
was  not  written,  I  imagine,  till  after  the  Englilh  Don  Quixote 
had  appeared  in  1612.     Malone. 

3  •when  oials  do  cry.']  i.  e.  at  night.     As  this  paffage  is 

now  printed,  Ariel  lays  that  he  repofes  in  a  cowflip"s  bell  during 
the  night.  Perhaps,  however,  a  full  point  ought  to  be  placed 
after  the  word  couch,  and  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  line.  If 
the  paflage  fhould  be  thus  regulated,  Ariel  will  then  take  his 
departure  by  night,  the  proper  feafon  for  the  bat  to  fet  out  upon 
the  expedition.     Malone. 

•*  After  fitmmer,  merrily  :]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  edi- 
tions. Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  fubftituted/z/H^/e/,  becaufe  Ariel 
talks  of  riding  on  tlie  bat  in  this  expedition.  An  idle  fancy. 
That  circumftance  is  given  only  to  defign  the  time  of  night  in 
which  fairies  travel.  One  would  think  tlie  confi deration  of  the 
circumltaaces  lliould  have  fet  him  right.  Ariel  was  a  fpirit  of 
great  delicacy,  bound  by  the  charms  of  Profpero  to  a  conftant 
attendance  on  his  occaiions.  So  that  he  was  confined  to  the 
iiland  v/inter  and  fummer.  But  the  roughnefs  of  winter  is  re- 
prefented  by  Shakfpeare  as  dlfagreeable  to  fairies,  and  fuch  like 
delicate  fpirits,  who,  on  this  account,  conftantly  ioWow  fumvicr. 
Was  not  this  then  the  moft  agreeable  circumftance  of  Ariel's 
new-recovered  liberty,  that  he  could  now  avoid  winter,  and  follow 
fwrnmer  quite  round  the  globe  ?  But  to  put  the  matter  quite  out 
of  queftion,  let  us  confider  the  meaning  of  this  line  : 

"  There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry." 
Where?  in  tlie  cowjlip's  bell,  and  where  the  beefuchs,  he  tells 
us  :  this  muft  needs  be  mfummer.     When  ?  zvhen  ozvls  cry,  and 
jhis  is  in  icinter  : 

"  When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  foul, 

"  Then  nightly  fings  the  flaring  owl." 

The  Song  of  Winter  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loft. 
The  confequence  is,  that  AxlcXfiies  after  fummer.     Yet  the 
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Piio.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  iliall  mifs 
thee : 


Oxford  editor  has  adopted  this  judicious  emendation  of  Mr. 
Theobald.     Warburtox. 

Ariel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  ifland  fum- 
mer  and  winter,  as  he  was  fometimes  fent  on  fo  long  an  errand  as 
to  the  Bermoothes.  When  he  fays,  0?i  the  l-nfs  back  I dnfly,  &c. 
he  fpeaks  of  his  prelent  fituation  only  ;  nor  triumphs  in  the  idea  of 
his  future  liberty,  till  tlie  lall  couplet : 

"  Merrily,  merrily,"  &c. 
The  bat  is  no  bird  of  pairage,  and  the  exprelTion  is  therefore  pro- 
bably ufed  to  fignify,  not  that  he  purfuesfummer,  but  that,  after 
fiiviwer  is  paji,  he  rides  upon  the  warm  down  of  a  bat's  back, 
which  fuits  not  improperly  with  the  delicacy  of  his  airy  being. 
After fiimmer  is  a  phrafe  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Att  II.  fc.  iv. 

Shakfpeare,  who,  in  his  Midfummer  Nighfs  Dream,  has 
placed  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  in  its  eyes,  might,  tlirough  the 
fame  ignorance  of  natural  hiil:ory,  have  fuppofed  the  bat  to  be  a 
bird  of  pairage.  Owls  cry  not  only  in  winter.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  are  to  the  filll  as  clamorous  in  fummer ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  it,  Titania,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  the  time  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  May,  commands  her  fairies  to — 

"  keep  back 

"  The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots."     Steevexs. 

Our  author  is  feldom  felicitous  that  every  part  of  his  imagery 
fhould  correfpond.  I  therefore  tliink,  that  though  the  bat  is 
"  no  bird  of  palTage,"  Shakfpeare  probably  meant  to  exprefs  what 
Dr.  AVarburton  fuppofes.  A  ihort  account,  however,  of  this 
winged  animal  may  perhaps  prove  tlie  bell  ilUiftration  of  the 
paflage  before  us  : 

"  The  bat  (fays  Dr.  Goklfmith,  in  his  entertaining  and  in- 
ltru6tive  Nnturut Hftorij.)  makes  its  appearance  in/«w/»e/-,  and 
begins  its  flight  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening.  It  appears  only  in 
the  mvft  pleafavt  evenings  :  at  other  times  it  continues  in  its  re- 
treat ;  the  ciiink  of  a  ruined  building,  or  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 
Thus  the  little  animal  even  in  fummer  tleeps  the  greatefi  part  of 
his  time,  never  venturing  out  by  day-light,  nor  in  rainy  weather. 
But  its  fliort  life  is  ftill  more  abridged  by  continuing  in  a  torpid 
Hate  during  the  icivter.  At  the  approach  of  the  cold  feafon, 
the  bat  prepares  for  its  Hate  of  lifelefs  inaftivity,  and  feems 
rather  to  choofe  a  place  where  it  may  continue  lafe  from  inter- 
ruption, than  Avhere  it  may  be  warmly  and  commodioully  lodged."^ 

When  Shakfpeare  had"  determined  to  fend  Ariel  in  purfuit  of 
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But  yet  thou  flialt  have  freedom  :  lb,  fo,  fo. — 

To  the  king's  fhip,  invifible  as  thou  art : 

There  (halt  thou  find  the  mariners  aileep 

Under  the  hatches  ;  the  mafter,  and  the  boatfwain. 

Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place  ; 

And  prefently,  I  pr'ythee. 

^Ri.  I  drink  the  air^  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulfe  twice  beat.  [^Exit  Ariel. 

GoN.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment 
Inhabits  here  :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  fir  kin 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Profpero  : 
For  more  aflurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  fpeak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body 


fiimmer,  wherever  it  could  be  found,  as  molt  congenial  to  fuch 
an  airy  being,  is  it  then  furprifing  that  he  ihould  have  made  the 
lat,  rather  than  "  the  wind,  his  poft-horfe  ;"  an  animal  thus  de- 
lighting in  that  feafon,  and  reduced  by  winter  to  a  ftate  of  life- 
lefs  inactivity  ?     Malone. 

^  JJiall  1  live  now. 

Under  the  bloffom  that  hangs  on  the  bor/gh.']  This  thought 
is  not  thrown  out  at  random.  It  compofed  a  part  of  the  magi- 
cal iyftem  of  thefe  days.  In  Taffo's  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  by 
Fairfax,  B.  IV.  ft.  18: 

"  The  goblins,  fairies,  feends,  and  furies  mad, 
*''  Ranged  in  flowrie  dales,  and  mountaines  hore, 
"  And  under  everie  tremlding  leaf'  they  ftT 
The  idea  was  probably  lirft  fuggefted  by  the  defcription  of  the 
venerable  elm  which  Virgil  planted  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal 
fliades.     ^n.  VI.  v.  282  : 

"  Ulmus  opaca,  ingens  ;  quam  fedem  Ibmnio  vulgo 
"  Vana  tenere  ferunt,  fotifque fuh  omnilus  hcercnt.''' 

Holt  White, 

*  /  drink  the  air — ]    To  drink  the  air — is  an  exprelhon  of 
fvvittnels  of  the  fame  kind  as  to  devour  the  waif  in  K.  Henry  IF. 

JoHNSOK. 
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And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

^LON.  Whe'r  thou  beeft  he,  or  no,^ 

Or  fome  enchanted  trifle  to  abufe  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulfe 
Beats,  as  of  flelh  and  blood  ;  and,  fince  I  law  thee, 
The  affli6tion  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madnefs  held  me :  this  mult  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all,)  a  molt  ftrange  ftory. 
Thy  dukedom  I  relign  ;^  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon   me  my  wrongs : — But   how  fhould 

Profpero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  Firft,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whofe  honour  cannot 
Be  mealur'd,  or  confin'd. 

Goy.  Whether  this  be, 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  fwear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  tafte 

Some  fubtilties  o'  the  ifle,9  that  will  not  let  you 

"  Whe'r  tliou  leejt  he,  or  iw,'\  Whe'r  for  whether,  is  an  ab- 
breviation frequently  ufed  both  by  Shakfpeare  and  Jonfon.  So, 
in  Julius  Ccefar : 

"  See,  ivhe'r  tlieir  bafeli  metal  be  not  mov'd." 
Again,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  Good  lir^  ivher  you'll  anfwer  me,  or  not." 

M.  Mason, 

*  Thy  dultedom  I  rejign  {l  The  duchy  of  Milan  being  through 

the  treachery  of  Antonio  made  feudatory  to  the  croM'n  of  Naples, 

Alonfo  promifes  to  refign  his  claim  of  fovereignty  for  the  future. 

Steevens, 
^   Yuu  do  yet  tafte 

Some  fubtilties  o'  the  i/Ie,']  This  is  a  phrafe  adopted  from 
ancient  cookery  and  confedionary.  When  a  dllli  Avas  fo  con- 
trived as  to  appear  unlike  what  it  really  was,  they  called  it  a 
Jultilty.  Dragons,  caftles,  trees,  &c.  made  out  of  fugar,  had 
the  like  denomination.  See  Mr.  Pegge's  glolfary  to  the  Form  of 
Cury,  &c.  Article  Sotiltees. 
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Believe    things    certain  :  —  Welcome,    my  friends 

.  all  :— 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  fo  minded, 

\_AJide  to  See.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highnefs'  frown  upon  you, 
And  juflify  you  traitors  ;  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  ipeaks  in  him.  \_Afide, 

Pro.  No  : 

For  you,  moll:  wicked  fir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infe6l  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankeft  fault ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  muft  reltore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beell  Profpero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  tliy  |)refervation  : 
How  thou  haft  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  fince ' 

FroifTard  complains  much  of  this  pra6lice,  which  often  led  hiiti 
hito  miftakes  at  dinner.  Defcribing  une  of  the  feafts  of  his  time, 
he  fays  there  was  "  grant  plante  de  viejtz  Ji  etranges  ^  Ji 
(lefguifcz  qiioti  ?ie  les  pouvuit  devifer  ;"  and  L'Etoile  I'peaking  of 
a  limilar  entertainment  in  1597,  adds  "  Tons  les  poi [Jons  efioienl 
fort  dextrement  defgu'ifex  en  viande  de  chair,  qui  ejhnent  monjires 
■marins  pour  la  plufpart,  qu'on  avaitfait  venir  exprcs  de  tons  les 
cqfiez."     Steevens. 

^  mho  three  hours^nce — ]  The  unity  of  time  is  moll 

rigidly  obferved  in  this  piece.  The  fable  fcarcely  takes  up  a 
greater  number  of  hours  than  are  employed  in  the  reprefentation  ; 
and  from  the  very  particular  care  which  our  author  takes  to  point 
out  this  circumftance  in  fo  many  other  paflages,  as  well  as  here, 
it  fliould  feem  as  if  it  were  not  accidental,  but  purpofely  defigned 
to  fliew  the  admirers  of  Ben  Jonfon's  art,  and  the  cavillers  of 
the  time,  that  he  too  could  write  a  play  within  all  the  Itridelt 
laws  of  regularity,  when  he  chofe  to  load  hlmfelf  with  the  critick's 
fetters. 

The  Boatfivain  marks  the  progrefs  of  the  day  again — which 
but  three  glaJJ'es  Jijice,  &:c.  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  a6t  the 
duration  of  the  time  employed  on  the  ftage  is  particularly  afccr- 
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Were  wreck'd  upon  this  fliore ;  where  I  have  lofl^ 
How  fharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  ! 
My  dear  fon  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  '         I  am  woe  for't,  fir.^ 

^LON.  Irreparable  is  the  lofs ;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  paft  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  fought  her  help  ;  of  whofe  foft  grace, 
For  the  like  lofs,  I  have  her  fovereign  aid. 
And  reft  myfelf  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  lofs  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late  ;3  and,  portable  4- 
To  make  the  dear  lofs,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  loft  mv  dau2:hter. 

Alon.  a  daughter  ? 

O  heavens  !   that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there  !   that  they  w^ere,  I  wifh 
Myfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  fon  lies.  When  did  you  lofe  your  daugh- 
ter ? 


tained ;  and  it  refers  to  a  paffage  in  the  firil  a6t,  of  the  fame  ten- 
dency. The  ftorm  was  raifed  at  leajt  two  glalfes  after  mid  day, 
and  Ai'iel  was  promifed  that  the  u'orkjliould  ceafe  at  \hcjixtk 
hour.     Steevens. 

^  /  am  \voefort,Jir.']  i.  e.  /  am  forry  for  it.     To  le  2Voe,  is 
often  ufed  by  old  writers  to  fignify,  to  le  forry. 
So,  in  tlie  play  of  The  Four  P's,  156g  : 
"  But  be  ye  fure  I  would  be  iroe 
"  That  you  fliould  chance  to  begyle  me  fo."    Steevens. 

^  As  great  to  me,  a»  late  j]  My  lofs  is  as  great  as  yours,  and 
has  as  lately  happened  to  me.     Johnsox. 

*— portable — ]   So,  m  Macbeth  : 

"  • tliefe  are  portable 

"  With  other  graces  weigh'd." 
The  old  copy  unmctrically  reads  —  "yMpportable."  Steevens, 
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Pro.  In  this  lad  tempeft.     I  perceive,  tliefe  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  fo  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reafon ;  and  fcarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :5  but,  howlbe'er  you  have 
Been  juftled  from  your  fenfes,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Profpero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which   was   thruft   forth   of   Milan ;    who   moft 

ftrangely 
Upon  this  fliore,    where  you  were  wreck' d^    was 

landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on't.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfaft,  nor 
Befitting  this  firfl  meeting.     Welcome,  fir ; 
This  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  fubje6ls  none  abroad  :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  fince  you  have  given  me  again, 
I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 
At  leaft,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye, 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  difcovers  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  playing  at  chefs.^ 

MiRA.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  falfe. 


■  their  zvords 


Are  natural  breath  :]  An  anonymous  correfpondent  thinks 
that  their  is  a  corruption,  and  that  we  ihould  read — thefe  words. 
His  conjefture  appears  not  improbable.  The  lords  had  no  doubt 
concerning  them/elves.  Their  doubts  related  only  to  Profpero, 
whom  they  at  firfl;  apprehended  to  be  fome  "  inchanted  trifle  to 
abufe  them."  They  doubt,  fays  he,  whetlier  what  they  fee  and 
hear  is  a  mere  illufion  5  whether  the  perfon  they  behold  is  a 
living  mortal,  whether  the  words  they  hear  are  fpoken  by  a  hu- 
man creature.     Malone. 

■playing  at  chefs.]  Shakfpeare  might  not  have  ventured 
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Fer.  No,  my  deareft  lov^e, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

MiRA.  Yes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms,?  you  fhould 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

u4lon.  If  this  prove 

A  vilion  of  the  ifland,  one  dear  fon 
Shall  I  twice  lofe. 

Seb.  a  moil  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the  feas  threaten  they  are  merci- 
ful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  caufe. 

[Ferd.  hneeJs  to  Alon. 

jiLON.  Now  all  the  bleffings 

Of  a  glad  father  compafs  thee  about ! 
Arife,  and  fay  how  thou  cam'ft  here. 

to  engage  his  hero  and  heroine  at  this  game,  had  he  not  found 
Huon  de  Bordeaux  and  his  Princefs  employed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. See  the  romance  of  Hiioji,  &:c.  chapter  53,  edit.  16OI  : 
"  How  King  Ivoryn  caiifed  his  daughter  to  play  at  the  chejfc 
with  Huon,"  &c.     Steevens, 

'  Yes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms,  l5fc.']  I  take  the  fenfe  to  be 
only  this  :  Ferdinand  would  not,  he  fays,  play  her  falfe  for  the 
ifurld  :  yes,  anfwers  Ihe,  I  would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  the  world,  for  twenty  kifigdo7)is,  and  I  wilh  you 
well  enough  to  allow  you,  after  a  little  wrajigle,  that  your  play 
was  fair.     So,  likewife.  Dr.  Grey.     Johnson. 

I  would  recommend  another  pun6tuation,  and  then  the  fenfe 
would  be  as  follows  : 

Yes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms  you  fhould  wrangle, 
ylnd  I  would  call  it  fair  play  ; 
becaufe  fuch  a  contell  would  be  worthy  of  you. 

"  '7"/'.?  honour,  7('ith  mnji  lands  to  he  at  odds," — 
fays  Alcibiades,  in  Tinion  of  Athens. 

Again,  in  Fletcher's  Two  Nolle  Kinfmen  : 

*'  They  would  ihow  bravely 

*'  Fighting  about  the  titles  of  two  kingdoms." 

Steevens. 
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MiRA.  O  !  wonder  ! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !  O  brave  new  world. 
That  lias  fuch  people  in't ! 

Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  waft 
at  play  ? 
Your  eld'It  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  (lie  the  goddefs  that  hath  fever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  Ihe's  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  fhe's  mine ; 
I  chofe  her,  when  I  could  not  afk  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one  :  fhe 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  fo  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  faw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Kecelved  a  fecond  life,  and  fecond  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  1  am  hers : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  found,  that  I 
Muft  afk  my  child  forgivenefs  ! 

Pro.  There,  fir,  flop; 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances  ^ 
With  a  heavinefs  that's  gone. 

GoN.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  fhould  have  fpoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you 

gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  bleffed  crown ; 


^  our  remembrances — ]    By  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcri- 

ber  the  word  with  being  placed  at  the  end  of  this  line,  Mr.  Pope 
and  tlie  fubfequent  editors,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  read — 
remembrance.  The  regulation  now  made  renders  change  unne- 
ceffary,     Malone. 
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For  it  is  yoii^  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! 

Alon.  I  fay,  Amen,  Gonzalo  ! 

GoN.  Was  Milan  thrufl  from  Milan,  that  his  iflue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy ;  and  fet  it  down 
With  gold  on  lafting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  hufband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife, 
Where  he  himfelf  was  loft ;  Profpero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  ifle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourfelves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own.9 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands : 

\To  Fer.  and  Mir. 
Let  grief  and  forrow  ftill  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wifh  you  joy  ! 

Goifi.  Be't  fo  !  Amen  ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,    ivith  the  Mafter  and  Boatfwain 
amazedly  folio  w  big. 

0  look,  fir,  look,  fir ;  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophefied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown : — Now,  blafphemy. 
That  fwear'ft  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  fhore  ? 
Haft  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.    The  beft  news  is,  that  we  have  fafely 
found 


^  When  no  man  was  his  own,"]  For  when,  perhaps  Ihould  be 
read — where.     Johnson. 

When  is  certainly  right ;  i.  e.  at  a  time  when  no  one  was  in 
his  fenfes.  Shakfpeare  could  not  have  written  where,  [i,  e.  in  the 
ifland,]  becaufe  the  mind  of  Profpero,  who  lived  in  it,  had  not 
been  difordered.  It  is  ftill  faid,  in  colloquial  language,  that  a 
madman  is  not  his  own  man,  i.  e.  is  not  mafter  of  himfelf. 

Steevens, 
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Our  king,  and  company  :  the  next  our  fhip, — 
Which,  but  three  glalies  fince,  we  gave  out  fplit, — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  firfl  put  out  to  fea. 

ytni.  Sir,  all  this  fer\  ice^ 

Have  I  done  fince  I  w^ent.  >  A  fide. 

Pro.  My  trickfy  fpirit !  V 

Alon.    Thefe   are   not   natural  events ;    they 
flrengthen. 
From  (Irange  to  llranger  : — Say,    how  came  you 
hither  ? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  fir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  ftrive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  fleep,* 


*  My  ixicVSy  fpirit .']  Is,  I  believe,  my  clever,  adroit  fpirit, 
Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  word  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  that  for  a  trichfy  word 

"■  Defy  the  matter." 
So,  In  the  interlude  of  The  Difoledient  Child,  bl,  I.  no  date  : 

"  invent  and  feek  out 

"  To  make  them  go  trickjie,  gallaunt  and  cleane." 

Steevens. 

*  ■  dead  of  Jleep,']  Thus  the  old  copy.  Modern  editors 
— fifleep. 

Mr.  Malone  would  fubftitute — on ;  but  on  (in  the  prefent  in- 
flance)  is  only  a  vulgar  corruption  of — of.  We  Hill  fay,  that  a 
perfon  dies  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  diforder ;  and  why  not  that  he  is 
dead  of  lleep  ?     Steevens. 

"  On  fleep"  was  the  ancient  Englilh  phrafeology.  So,  in 
Gafcoigne's  Suppofes :  "  — knock  again  ;  I  think  they  be  on 
fleep," 

Again,  in  a  fong  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Anna  Boleyn  : 
"  O  death,  rock  me  ow  flepe." 
Again,  in  Campion's  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  l633  :  "  One  officer 
in  the  houfe  of  great  men  is  a  tale-teller,  who  bringeth  his  lord 
on  fleep  with  tales  vaine  and  frivolous."     Malone. 

In  thefe  inltances  adduced  by  Mr.  Malone,  on  fleep,  mofl  cer- 
tainly means  afleep  ;  but  they  do  not  militate  againft  my  expla- 
nation of  the  phrafe — "  dead  of  fleep."     Steevens. 
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And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,    but  even  now,    with  llrange  and  feveral 

noifes 
Of  roaring,  ilirieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diverlity  of  founds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd  ;  flraitway,  at  liberty  : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  frefhly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gi-UIant  fhip ;  our  mafi:er 
Capering  to  eye  her :   On  a  trice,  fo  pleafe  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done  .^^ 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.    Thou  flialt  >j4fide. 
be  free.  J 

Alon.  This  is  as  ftrange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod  : 
And  there  is  in  this  buiinefs  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  condu6l  of -.^  fome  oracle 
Muft  redlify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infeft  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  ftrangenefs  of  this  bulinefs ;+  at  pick'd  leifure, 

^  condu6t  of:']     ConduSl  for  conduSior.     So,    in  Ben 

Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  : 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  yontco7iduB."  Steevens. 

Again,  in  The  Houpiolders  Philofophie,  4to.  1588,  p.  1 :  "I 
goe  before,  not  to  aiTogat  anie  fuperioritie,  but  as  your  guide, 
becaufe,  perhaps  you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  waie. 
Fortune  (quoth  I)  doth  favour  mee  witli  too  noble  a  conduFt." 

Reed. 

ConduFt  is  yet  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe :  the  perfon  at  Cambridge 
who  reads  prayers  in  King's  and  in  Trinity  College  Chapels,  is 
ftill  fo  ftyled.     Henley. 

*  ivith  beating  on 

Thejirangeuffi  &c.]     A  fimilar  expreflion  occurs  in  The 
Second  Part  (^'  K.  Henry  VI : 

"  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 

*'  Beat  on  a  crown." 
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Which  fhall  be  fhortly,  lingle  I'll  refolve  you 
(Which,  to  you  fhall  feem  probable,) s  of  every 
Thefe  happen'd  accidents  :  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And   think   of    each    thing   well. — Come    hither, 
fpirit ;  [Jlfide, 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  fpell.   [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gra- 
cious lir  ? 
There  are  yet  miffing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
«?2f/ Trinculo,  in  their  ftolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  fhift  for  all  the  reft,  and  let  ng 


Beating  may  mean  hammering,  working  in  the  mind,  dwelling 
long  upon.  So,  in  tlie  preface  to  StanyhurlVs  tranilation  of 
Virgil,  1582:  "  For  my  part,  I  purpole  not  to  beat  on  everye 
childilli  tittle  that  concerneth  prolbdie."  Again,  Miranda,  in  the 
fecond  Icene  of  this  play,  tells  her  father  that  the  llorm  is  rtill 
beating  in  her  mind.     Steevens. 

A  kindred  expreflion  occurs  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Cudgel  tliy  brains  no  more  about  it."     Malone. 

5  (IVJiich  to  ^02^  fliall  feem  probable,)]  Thefe  words  feem, 
at  the  firft  view,  to  have  no  ufe  ;  fome  lines  are  perhaps  loll  with 
which  they  were  connefted.  Or  we  may  explain  them  thus :  I  will 
refolve  you,  by  yourfelf,  which  iuethod,  when  you  hear  the  ftory 
[of  Antonio's  and  Sebaftian's  plot],  JJt all  feem  prolalle;  tliat 
IS,  Jhall  defervc  your  approlation.     Johnson. 

Surely  Profpero's  meaning  is  :  "  I  will  relate  to  you  the  means 
by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  accomplilli  thefe  ends  ;  which 
means,  though  they  now  appear  ftrange  and  improbable,  will 
tlien  appear  otherwife."     Anonymous. 

I  will  inform  you  how  all  thefe  wonderful  accidents  have  hap- 
pened ;  which,  though  they  now  appear  to  you  ftrange,  will  then 
feem  probable. 

An  anonymous  writer  pointed  out  the  true  conftruiStion  of  this 
palfage,  but  his  explanation  is,  I  think,  incorreft,     Malone, 
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man  take  care  for  himfelf ;  for  all  is  but  fortune : — 
Coragio,  bully-moniter,  Coragio  !^ 

Trjn.  If  thefe  be  true  fpies  which  I  wear  in  my 
liead,  here's  a  goodly  fight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  thefe  be  brave  fpirits,  indeed  ! 
How  fine  my  mafier  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chaftife  me. 

See.  Ha,  ha ; 

What  things  are  thefe,  my  lord  Antonio  ! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

j4nt.  Very  like  ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fifh,'  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  thefe  men,  my  lords, 
Then   fay,    if    they   be  true:^ — This   mif-fhapen 

knave, 

His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  fo  firong 

That  could  control  the  moon,9  make  flows  and  ebbs, 

"  Coragio  I]  This  exclamation  of  encouragement  I  find 

in  J.  Florios  Tranjlation  of  Montaigne,  l603  : 


•You  otten  cried  Coragio,  and  called  ga,  ga." 
Again,  mXht  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  1598.     Steevens. 

''  Is  a  plain  fifli,]  That  is,  plainly,  evidently  a  fifh.  So,  in 
Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  "  tliat  vi/ible  beaft,  tlie  butler," 
means  tlie  butler  who  is  vifilly  a  beaft,     M.  Mason. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  fhape  which  our  author  defigned 
to  beftow  on  his  monfter.  That  he  has  hands,  legs,  &c.  we 
gather  from  the  remarks  of  Trinculo,  and  otlier  circumftances  in 
the  play.  How  then  is  he  plainly  afjh  ?  Perhaps  Shakfpeare 
himfelf  had  no  fettled  ideas  concerning  the  form  of  Calihan. 

Steevens. 

^  true  ;]  That  is,  honeft.  A  true  man  is,  in  Uie  lan- 
guage of  that  time,  oppofed  to  a  thief.  The  fenfe  is,  Mark 
what  thefe  men  wear,  andfay  if  they  are  homfi.     Johnson. 

*  H.s  mother  luas  a  tvitch;  and  onefo  firong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  &c.]  This  was  the  phrafeo- 
logy  of  the  times.  After  the  ftatute  againft  witches,  revenge  or 
ignorance  frequently  induced  people  to  charge  thofe  againll  whom 
they  harboured  refentment,  or  entertained  prejudices,  with  tlie 
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And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power  :^ 
Thele  three  liave  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  lie's  a  baftard  one,)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  thefe  fellows  you 
Muft  know^j  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darknefs  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  fliall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

See.  He  is  drunk  now  :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.    And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :    Where 
fhould  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?^— 
How  cam'ft  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

crime  of  witchcraft,  which  had  juft  then  been  declared  a  capital 
offence.  In  our  ancient  reporters  are  feveral  cafes  where  perfons 
charged  in  this  manner  fought  redrefs  in  the  courts  of  law.  And 
it  is  remarkable  in  all  of  them,  to  the  fcandalous  imputation  of 
being  witches,  the  term — zjirong  one,  is  conftantly  added.  In 
Michaelmas  Term,  9  Car.  I.  the  point  was  fettled  that  no  aftion 
could  be  fupported  on  fo  general  a  charge,  and  that  the  epithet 
Jtrong  did  not  inforce  the  other  words.  In  this  inftance,  I  believe, 
the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large  was  not  in  unifon  with  the  fages 
in  Weftminfter-Hall.  Several  of  thefe  cafes  are  colle6ted  toge- 
ther in  I.  Viner,  422.     Reed. 

That  could  control  the  moon,]  From  Medea's  fpeech  in 
Ovid,  (as  tranllated  by  Golding,)  our  author  might  have  learned 
that  this  was  one  of  the  pretended  powers  of  witchcraft : 

"  and  thee,  O  lightfome  moon, 

"  I  darken  oft;,  though  beaten  brafs  abate  thy  peril  foon." 

Malone. 

^  And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power  :'\  I  fuppofe 
Profpero  means,  that  Sycorax,  with  lefs  general  power  than  the 
moon,  could  produce  the  fame  effeits  on  die  fea.     Steevens. 

^  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe  :  where  Jhould  they 
Find  this  grand  LiauoR  that  hath  gilded  them?~\  Shak- 
fpeare,  to  be  fure,  wrote — grand  'lixir,  alluding  to  the  grand 
Elixir  of  the  alchymifts,  which  they  pretend  would  reftore  youth 
and  confer  immortality.  This,  as  they  laid,  being  a  preparation 
of  gold,  they  called  Aurum.  potahile  ;  which  Shakfpeare  alluded 
to  in  the  word  gilded  3  as  he  does  again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
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Trin.  I  have  been  in  fuch  a  pickle,  fince  I  law 
you  laft,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
I  fhall  not  fear  fly-blowing.3 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but 
a  cramp.'^ 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  ifle,  firrah  ? 

Ste.  I  fhould  have  been  a  fore  one  then. 5 


"  How  much  art  thou  unlike  Mark  Antony  ? 

"  Yet  coming  from  him,  that  greai  medicine  hath, 

"  With  his  tin6t  gilded  thee." 
But  the  joke  here  is  to  infinuate  that,  notwithftanding  all  tlie 
boafts  of  the  chemills,  fack  was  the  only  reftorer  of  youth  and 
beftower  of  immortality.  So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour  : — "  Canarie,  tlie  very  Elixir  and  fpirit  of 
wine."  This  feems  to  have  been  the  cant  name  for  fack,  of  which 
the  Englifh  were,  at  that  time,  immoderately  fond.  Randolph, 
in  his  Jealous  Lovers,  fpeaking  of  it,  fays, —  "  A  pottle  of  Elixir 
at  the  Pegafus,  bravtly  caroufed."  So,  again  in  Fletcher's  Mok- 
^eur  Thomas,  A&.  Ill  : 

*'  Old  reverend  fack,  which,  for  aught  that  I  can  read  yet, 

*'  Was  that  philofopher's  Hone  the  wife  king  Ptolemeus 

"■  Did  all  his  wonders  by." 

The  phrafe  too  of  being  gilded,  was  a  trite  one  on  this  occafion. 
Fletcher,  in  his  Chances:  —  "Duke.  Is  Jlie  not  drunk  too? 
Whore.     A  little  gilded  oerjir  ;  old  fack,  old  fack,  hoys  !" 

Warburton, 
As  the  alchymift's  Elixir  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  liquor,  the  old 
reading  may  ftand,  and  the  allulion  Iwlds  good  wiUiout  any 
alteration.     Steevens. 

^  fly-blowing.]  This  pickle  alludes  to  their  plunge  into 

the  ftinking  pool ;  and  pickltjig  preferves  meat  from  fy-lloiring. 

Steevens. 

•*  hut  a  cramp.]  i.  e.  I  am  all  over  a  cramp.     Profpero 

had  ordered  Ariel  tojhorten  up  their  fineivs  with  aged  cramps. 
Touch  me  not  alludes  to  the.  for  en  efs  occafioned  by  them.  In 
his  next  fpeech  Stephano  confirms  the  meaning  by  a  quibble  on 
the  word  fore.     Steevens. 

5  /  fliould  have  hcen  a  fore  one  then.']  The  fame  quibble 
occurs  afterwards  in  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  FI :  "  Mafs, 
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jiLON.  This  is  as  ftrange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd 
on.^  [Po/«i(z>?^  ^0  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  difproportion'd  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  fhape  : — Go,  firrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handfomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wife  hereafter, 
And  feek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice-double  afs 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away  ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  beftow  your  luggage  where 
you  found  it. 

Seb.  Or  ftole  it,  rather. 

\_Exeunt  Cal.  Ste.  an(iTRix. 
'  Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highnefs,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  fhall  take  your  reft 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it,)  I'll  wafte 
With  fuch  difcourfe,  as,  I  not  doubt,  fhall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  ftory  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  ifle  :  And  in  the  morn, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  fhip,  and  fo  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  fee  the  nuptial 
Of  thefe  our  dear-beloved  folemniz'd  ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  fhall  be  my  grave. 

'twill  he.  fore  law  then,  for  he  was  thruft  in  the  mouth  with  a 
fpear,  and  'tis  not  whole  yet."  Stephano  alfo  alludes  to  ih^fores 
about  him,     Steevens. 

*  This  is  asjirange  a  thing  as  eer  I  look'd  on.'}  The  old  copy, 
difregarding  metre,  reads — 

"  This  is  a  ftrange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on." 
Fox  the  repetition  of  the  conjunction  as,  &c.  I  am  anfwerable. 

Steevens. 
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j4lon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  ftory  of  your  life,  which  muft 
Take  the  ear  ftrangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all  ; 

And  promife  you  calm  feas,  aufpicious  gales. 
And  fail  fo  expeditious,  that  fhall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  flir  off. — My  Ariel ; — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — [afide.']  Pleafe  you 
draw  near,  [Exeunt. 


[  173  ] 

EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN    BY    PROSPERO. 

NOJV  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown, 
^nd  luhatjirength  I  haves  mine  own ; 
Which  is  mojl  faint :  noiv,  'tis  true, 
I  mti/i  be  here  conjind  by  you, 
Orfent  to  Naples :  Let  me  not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon  d  the  deceiver,  divell 
In  this  bare  ijland,  by  yourfpell ; 
But  releafe  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands.^ 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  fails 
Muftfll,  or  elfe  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  pleafe :  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 


'  With  the  help  of  your  good  hands.']  By  your  applaufe,  by 
clapping  hands,     Johnson. 

Noife  was  fuppofed  to  diflblve  a  fpell.   So,  twice  before  in  this 
play: 

"  No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  be  filenL'* 
Again  : 

"^  hufti !  be  mute  ;  " 

"  Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marrd.'' 
Again,  in  Macbeth,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

"  Hear  his  fpeech,  but  fay  thou  nought." 
Again,  ibid  : 

"  Liften,  but  fpeak  not  to't."     Steevens 
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j4nd  my  endiiig  is  defpair, 
Unlefs  I  he  relieved  by  prayer  -^ 
JVhich  pierces  fo,  that  it  ajjaults 
Mercy  it/elf,  and  frees  all  faults. 

^s  you  from  crimes  ivould  pardorid  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  fet  mefree.^ 


s 


And  my  ending  is  defpair, 

Unlefs  I  be  rclievd  ly  prayer ;]  This  alludes  to  tlie  old  ftories 
told  of  the  defpair  of  necromancers  in  their  laft  moments,  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  tlie  prayers  of  their  friends  for  them. 

Warburton. 

5  It  is  obfer\-ed  of  The  Tempe/i,  that  its  plan  is  regular  ;  this 
the  autlior  of  The  Rev  if  a  I  ihmks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental 
efFeft  of  tlie  ftory,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  our  author.  But, 
whatever  might  be  Shakfpeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting 
the  plot,  he  has  made  it  inftramental  to  the  produftion  of  many 
chara6lers,  dlverfified  with  boundlefs  invention,  and  preferved 
with  profound  Ikill  in  nature,  extenfive  knowledge  of  opinions, 
and  accurate  obfervation  of  life.  In  a  fingle  drama  are  here  ex- 
hibited princes,  courtiers,  and  failors,  all  fpeaking  in  their  real 
characters.  There  is  the  agency  of  airy  fpirits,  and  of  an  earthly 
goblin.  The  operations  of  magick,  the  tumults  of  a  ftorm,  the 
adventures  of  a  defert  illand,  the  native  effiifion  of  untaught 
atfeftion,  the  punifliment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happinefs  of  the 
pair  for  whom  our  paflions  and  reafon  are  equally  interefted. 

Johnson* 


TWO    GENTLEMEN 


OP 


VERONA.* 


*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.]  Some  of  the  incidents 
in  this  play  maybe  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  The  Arcadia, 
Book  I.  chap,  vi,  where  Pyrocles  confents  to  head  the  Helots. 
(The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, Aug.  23d,  15S8.)  The  love-adventure  of  Julia  refembles 
that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  is  indeed  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  novels.     Steevens. 

Mrs,  Lenox  obferves,  and  I  think  not  improbably,  tliat  the  ftory 
of  Proteus  and  Julia  might  be  taken  from  a  limilar  one  in  the 
Diana  of  George  of  Mo n tenia ij or. — "  This  paftoral  romance," 
fays  fhe,  "  was  tranflated  from  the  Spanifh  in  Shaklpeare's  time." 
I  have  feen  no  earlier  tranflation  than  that  of  Bartholomew  Yong, 
who  dates  his  dedication  in  November  1598  ;  and  Meres,  in  his 
Wit's  Treafury,  printed  the  fame  year,  exprefsly  mentions  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  "Indeed  Montetnayor  was  tranflated 
two  or  three  years  before,  by  one  Thomas  Wilfon  ;  but  tliis 
work,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  never  publiflied  entirely ;  perhaps 
fome  parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might  have  been  tranflated  by 
others.  However,  Mr.  Steevens  fays,  very  ti'uly,  that  this  kind 
of  love-adventure  is  frequent  in  the  old  novelijis.     Farmer. 

There  is  no  earlier  trcmflation  of  the  Diana  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers"  Company,  than  that  of  B.  Younge,  Sept. 
1598.  Many  tranflations,  however,  after  they  were  licenfed, 
were  capricioufly  fupprelfed.  Among  others,  "  The  Decameron 
of  Mr.  John  Boccace,  Florentine,"  Mas  "  recalled  by  my  lord  of 
Canterbury's  commands."'     Steevens. 

It  is  obfervable  (I  know  not  for  what  caufe)  that  tlie  ftyle  of 
this  comedy  is  lefs  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaffeded, 
than  the  greater  part  of  this  author's,  though  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  firll  he  wrote.     Pope. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  Shakfpeare  had  any  other 
hand  in  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  witli  fome  fpeeches  and 
lines  thrown  in  here  and  there,  which  are  ealily  difting"uiftied,  as 
being  of  a  different  ftamp  from  the  reft.     Hanmer. 

To  this  obfervation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  very  jufl,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald has  added,  that  this  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's  wojji  plays,  nnd 
is  lefs  corrupted  than  any  'other:  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  de- 
termines, that  if  any  proof  can  l;e  drawn  from  manner  and 
ftyle,  this  play  muji  be  fent  packing,  and  feck  for  its  parent 
elfewhere.  Hoiv  otherwife,  fays  lie,  do  painters  diftinguifJi  copies 
from  originals  ?  and  have  not  authors  their  peculiar  fiyle  and 
manner,  from  which  a  true  critic  can  form  as  unerring  judge- 
ment as  a  painter  ?  I  am  afraid  this  illuflration  of  a  critic's  fcience 
will  not  prove  what  is  delired.  A  painter  knows  a  copy  from  an 
original  by  rules  Ibmewhat  referabling  thofe  by  which  critics  know 


d  tfanriatlon,  which,  if  It  be  literal,  and  ^teral  it  muft  be  to  re- 
femble  the  copy  of  a  pi6ture,  will  be  eafily  diffinguilhed.  Copies 
are  known  from  originals,  even  when  the  painter  copies  his  own 
pifture  ;  fo,  if  an  author  fhould  literally  tranflate  his  work,  he 
would  lofe  the  manner  of  an  original. 

Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  pifture  with  the  imitation 
of  a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are  eafily  known ;  but  good  imita- 
tions are  not  detected  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  the  beft 
judges,  often  miftaken.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  writer  has  always 
peculiarities  equally  diftinguilhable  with  thofe  of  the  painter. 
The  peculiar  manner  of  each  arifes  from  the  defire,  natural  to 
every  performer,  of  facilitating  his  fubfequent  work  by  recurrence 
to  his  former  ideas ;  this  recurrence  produces  that  repetition 
which  is  called  habit.  The  painter,  whofe  work  is  partly  intel- 
leftual  and  partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and 
tlie  hand  ;  the  writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  fomc 
painters  have  differed  as  much  from  themfelves  as  from  any 
other ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  there  is  little  refemblance  be- 
tween the  firft  works  of  Raphael  and  the  laft.  The  fame  varia- 
tion may  be  expedted  in  writers ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  feems, 
that  they  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  habit,  the  difference  between  their 
works  may  be  yet  greater. 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  compofition  we  may  difcover 
the  author  with  probability,  though  feldom  with  certainty.  When 
I  read  this  play,  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  I  find,  botli  in  the  ferious 
and  ludicrous  fcenes,  die  language  and  fentiments  of  Shakfpeare. 
It  is  not  indeed  one  of  his  mof^  powerful  effulions  ;  it  has  neither 
many  diverfities  of  chara6ter„  nor  ftriking  delineations  of  life  ; 
but  it  abounds  in  yvujaai  beyond  mofl  of  his  plays,  and  few  have 
more  lines  or  palTages,  which,  fingly  conlidered,  are  eminently- 
beautiful.  I  am  yet  inclined  to  beUeve  that  it  Was  not  xery  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  fufpeft  that  it  has  efcaped  corruption,  only  becaufe 
being  feldom  played,  it  was  lefs  expofed  to  the  hazards  of  tran- 
fcription.     Johnson. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  In  15g5.  See  Jn  Attempt 
to  a/certain  tha  Order  of  Shakfpeare' s  PlaySt  Vol.  II.  Malonb- 


Vol.  IV.  "N 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Milan,  father  to  Silvia. 

Ti    ^       , '     f  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
rroteus,^       J  -^ 

Antonio,  father  to  Proteus. 

Thurio,  afoolijh  rival  to  Valentine. 

Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia,  in  her  efcape. 

Speed,  a  cloivnijh  f errant  to  Valentine. 

Launce,  fervant  to  Proteus. 

Panthino,^  fervant  to  Antonio. 

Hoji,  ivhere  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 

Out-laws, 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  duke's  daughter,   beloved  by  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  ivaiting-ivoman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  mufcians. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  Y evona ;  fometimes  in  Milan 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 


'  Proteus,]  The  oldcopy  has — Prot/teus  ;  but  this  is  merely  the 
antiquated  mode  of  fpelling  Proteus.  See  tlie  Princely  Plea- 
fares  at  Kenelu'orth  Cafile,  by  G.  Gafcoigne,  158/,  where 
"  Prot/ieus-appeared,  fitting  on  a  dolphyns  back."  Again^  in  one 
of  Barclay's  Eclogues : 

"  Like  as  Protheus  oft  chaungeth  his  ftature." 

Shakfpeare's  charafter  was  fo  called,  from  his  difpofition  to 
change.     Steevens. 

"  Panthino,']  In  the  enumeration  of  chara6ters  in  the  oldcopy, 
this  attendant  on  Antonio  is  called  Panthion,  but  in  the  play, 
always  Panthino.     Steevens. 
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OP 


VERONA. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

An  open  place  in  Verona. 
£?zie?*  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Val.  Ceafe  to  perfuade,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  -^ 
Wer't  not,  affe6lion  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  fvveet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love_, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 
To  fee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than  living  dully  fluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  fhapelefs  idlenefs.^ 
But,  fince  thou  lov'ft,  love  ftill,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro,  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu ! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  feell 


^  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits .-]  Milton  has 
the  fame  play  on  words,  in  his  Mafqiie  at  Ludlotv  Cajile  : 
"  It  is  for  hemely  features  to  keep  home, 
"  They  had  their  name  thence."     Steevens. 

*  Jliapelefs  idlenefs.]  The  expreffion  is  fine,  as  implying 

that  idlenefs  prevents  the  giving  any  form  or  charafter  to  the 
manners.     Warburton. 
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Some  rare  note-worthy  objedl  in  thy  travel : 

Wifh  me  partaker  in  thy  happinefs, 

When  thou  doll  meet  good  hap ;  and,  in  thy  danger. 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 

For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

Pal.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  fuccefs. 

Pro.  Upon  fome  book  I  love,  Fll  pray  for  thee, 

Vjl.  That's  on  fome  fhallovv  ftory  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  crofs'd  the  Hellefpont.5 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  ftory  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  fhoes  in  love. 

Val.  'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  fwom  the  Hellefpont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. ^ 

*  fome Jli allow Jlory  of  deep  love, 

Hoiv  ijoimg  Leander  crofs'd  the  Hellefpont.^  The  poem  of 
Mufcsus,  entitled  Hero  and  Leander,  is  meant.     Marlowe's 
Iranflation  of  this  piece  was  entered  on  the  vStationers'  books. 
Sept    18,   1593,  and  the  firft  two  Seftiads  of  it,  with  a  fmall  part 
of  tlie  third,  (which  was  all  that  he  had  finilhed,)  were  printed, 
I  imagine,  in  that,  or  the  following  year.     See  Blount's  dedica- 
tion to  the  edition  of  lo375  by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally publilhed  in  an  imperfe<5l  ftate.     It  was  extremely  popu- 
lar, and  defervedly  fo,  many  of  Marlowe's  lines  being  as  fmooth 
as  thofe  of  Dryden.     Our  author  has  quoted  one  of  them  in  As 
you  like  it.     He  had  probably  read  this  poem  recently  before  he 
wrote  the  prelent  play  ;  for  he  again  alludes  to  it  in  the  third  aft : 
"  Why  then  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
"  Would  ferve  to  fcale  another  Hero's  tower, 
"  So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it." 
Since  this  note  was  written,!  have  feen  the  edition  of  Marlowe's 
Hero  and  Leander,  printed  in  \5QS.     It  contains  the  firfl  two 
Seftiads  only.     The  remainder  was  added  by  Chapman. 

Malone. 

"  no:/,  give  me  not  tlie  boots.]  A  proverbial  exprellion. 

though  now  difufed,  iignifying,  don't  make  a  laughing  flock  of 
me  ;  don't  play  with  mc.     The  FrencU  have  a  phrafe,  Balller 
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F'al.  NOj  I'll  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What  ? 

Fal.  To  be 

In  love,  where  fcorn  is  bought  with  groans ;    coy 

looks, 
With  heart-fore  fighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  haplefs  gain  ; 
If  loft,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  ; 


foin  en  come;  which  Cotgrave  tlius  interprets.   To  giue  unc  the 
hoots  ;  to  fell  him  a  bargain.     Theobald. 

Perhaps  this  expreffion  took  its  origin  from  a  fport  the  country- 
people  in  Warwickfliire  ufe  at  their  harveft-home,  where  one  iits 
as  judge  to  try  mifdemeanors  committed  in  harveft,  and  the  pu- 
nifliment  for  the  men  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bench,  and  flapped  on 
the  breech  with  a  pair  of  boots.  This  they  call  giving  them  the 
loots.  I  meet  witli  the  fame  exprelUon  in  the  old  comedy  called 
Mother  Boml-ie,  by  Lyiy  : 

'"  What  do  3^011  give  mee  the  loots?'" 
.  Again^  in  The  JFeukeJi  goes  to  the  Wall,  a  comedy,   16I8  : 

**■  — '-^Nor  your  fat  bacon  can  carry  it  away,  if  you 
offer  us  the  loots'' 
The  loots,  however,  were  an  ancient  engine  of  torture.  In 
MS.  Harl.  Qggg — i8,  Mr.  T.  Randolph  writes  to  Lord  Hunfdon, 
&c.  and  mentions,  in  the  P.  S.  to  his  letter,  that  George  Flecke 
had  yeflierday  night  the  loots,  and  is  faid  to  have  confelfed  that 
the  E.  of  Morton  was  privy  to  the  poifoning  the  E.  of  Athol, 
16  March,  1580:  and  in  another  letter,  March  18,  1580: 
"  — that  the  Laird  of  Whittingham  liad  the  loots,  but  without 
torment  confefs'd,"  &c.     Steevens. 

The  loot  was  an  inftrument  of  torture  ufed  only  in  Scotland. 
Bifliop  Burnet  in  The  Hijiory  of  his  oiun  Times,  Vol.  L  332, 
edit.  1 754,  mentions  one  Maccael,  a  preacher,  who,  being  fuf- 
pefted  of  treafonable  pra6tices,  underwent  the  punifliment  fo 
late  as  lti66' :  "  — He  was  put  to  the  torture,  which,  in  Scotland, 
they  call  the  hoots  ;  for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron  boots  clofe  on  the 
leg,  and  drive  wedges  between  thefe  and  the  leg.  The  common 
torture  was  only  to  drive  thefe  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  :  but  I  have 
been  told  they  were  fometimes  driven  upon  the  fliin  bone." 

Reed, 
N3 
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However,  but  a  folly  ^  bought  with  wit. 
Or  elfe  a  wit  by  folly  vanquifhed. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumftaiice,  you  call  me  fool. 

f^AL.  So,  by  your  circumllance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  Love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  mafter,  for  he  mailers  you : 
And  he  that  is  fo  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  fhould  not  be  chronicled  for  wife. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  fay,  As  in  the  fweeteft  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,^  fo  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  fineft  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  fay.  As  the  mofl  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  fo  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly  ;  blafting  in  the  bud, 
Lofing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  wafte  I  time  to  counfel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  defire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expe6ls  my  coming,  there  to  fee  me  fhipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;   now  let  us  take  our 
leave. 
At  Milan,9  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 

">  However,  hut  a  folly  &c.]  This  love  will  end  in  tl  fooHPi 
aSi'ion,  to  produce  which  you  are  long  to  fpend  your  wit,  or  it 
will  end  in  the  lofs  of  your  wit,  which  will  be  overpowered  by 
the  folly  of  love.     Johnson. 

^  As  in  the  fweeteft  bud 

The  eating  canker  dwells,']  So,  in  our  author's  70th  Sonnet : 
"  For  canker  vice  the  fweeteji  buds  doth  love." 

Malone, 

5  At  Milan,']  The  old  copy  has — To  Milan.    The  emendation 
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Of  thy  luccefs  in  love,  and  what  news  elfe 
Betideth  here  in  abfence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  Hkewife  will  vifit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happinefs  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  fo,  farewell. 

\_Exit  Valeisttine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myfelf,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  haft  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  negledt  my  ftudies,  lofe  my  time, 
War  with  good  counfel,  let  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made   wit    with   muling  weak,^    heart    lick   with 
thought. 

Enter  Speed.' 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  fave  you  :  Saw  you  my  maf- 
ter  ? 

was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  The  firft  copy  how- 
ever may  be  right.  "  To  Milan" — may  here  be  intended  as  an 
imperfe6t  fentence.     I  am  now  bound  for  Milan. 

Or  the  conftrutStion  intended  may  have  been — Let  me  hear 
from  thee  by  letters  to  Milan,  i.  e.  addreiled  to  me  there. 

Malone. 

^  Made  wit  with  mujing  weak,']  For  made  read  make.  Thou 
Julia,  hajt  made  me  war  with  good  counfel,  and  make  wit  weak 
with  mnjing.     Johnson. 

Surely  there  is  no  need  of  emendation.  It  is  Jiilia  who  "  has 
aheady  made  wit  weak  with  muling,"  &c,     Steevens. 

*  This  whole  fcene,  like  many  others  in  thefe  plays  (fame  of 
which,  I  believe,  were  written  by  Shakfpeare,  and  others  inter- 
polated by  the  players,)  is  compofed  of  the  lowell  and  moll  tri- 
fling conceits,  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  grofs  tafte  of  the 
age  he  lived  in  ;  Populo  ut  placerent.  I  wiih  I  had  authority  to 
leave  them  out ;  but  I  have  done  all  I  could,  fet  a  mark  of  re- 
probation upon  them  throughout  this  edition.     Pope. 

That  this,  Hke  many  other  fcenes,  is  mean  and  vu,lgar,  willlje 
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Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for 

Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  fhipp'd  already  5 
And  I  have  play'd  the  fheep,  in  lofing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  fheep  doth  very  often  ftray. 
An  if  the  ihepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Sfeed.  You  conclude  that  my  mafter  is  a  fhep- 
herd  then,  and  I  a  fheep  ?^ 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whe- 
ther I  wake  or  fleep. 

■  Pro.  a  lilly  anfwer,  and  fitting  well  a  fheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  ftill  a  fheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  mafter  a  fhepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumflance. 

Pro.  It  fhall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  fhepherd  feeks  the  fheep,  and  not 
the  fheep  the  fhepherd  ;  but  I  feek  my  mafter,  and 
my  mafter  feeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  fheep. 

Pro.  The  fheep  for  fodder  follow  the  fhepherd, 
the  fhepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  fheep ;  thou 
for  wages  followeft  thy  mafter,  thy  mafter  for  wages 
follows  not  thee  :  therefore,  thou  art  a  fheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  doll  thou  hear  ?  gavTt  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  fir  :  J,  a  lofi:  mutton,  gave  your  let- 

univerfally  allowed  }  but  that  it  was  interpolated  by  the  players 
feems  advanced  without  any  proof,  only  to  give  a  greater  licence 
to  crjticifm.     Johnson. 

^  a  Jheep  ?]  The  article,  which  is  wanting  in  the  origioal 

copy,  was  i'upplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 
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ter  to  her,  a  laced  mutton  •,'^  and  fhe,  a  laced  mut- 
ton, gave  me,  a  lolt  mutton,  nothing  for  my  la- 
bour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  fmall  a  paflure  for  fuch  a  ftore  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
befl  flick  her. 


*  I,  a  loft  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  laced  mutton  j J 
Speed  calls  himfelf  a  loji  muttoti,  becaufe  he  had  loft  his  mafter, 
and  becaufe  Proteus  had  been  proving  him  zjlieep.  But  why 
does  he  call  the  lady  a  laced,  viutton  ?  Wenchers  are  to  this  day 
called  mutton-mongers ;  and  confequently  the  objeft  of  their 
paflion  muft,  by  the  metaphor,  be  the  mutton.  And  Cotgrave, 
in  his  Englilh-French  Di6tionary,  explains  laced  viutton,  Une 
garfe,  putain,Jille  dejoye.  And  Mr.  Motteux  has  rendered  this 
paliage  of  Rabelais,  in  the  prologue  of  his  fourth  book,  Cailles 
coipliees  mignonnement  chantans,  in  this  manner  ;  Coated  quails 
and  laced  mutton  waggijhhj  Jlnging.  So  that  laced  mutton  has 
been  a  fort  of  ftandard  phrafe  for  girls  of  plcafure.     Theobald, 

Nafh,  in  his  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  15^5,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  incontinence,  fays  :   "  he  would  not 
Jiick  to  ex  toll  rotten  lac'd  mutton."     So,  in  tlie  comedy  of  The 
Shoemaker  s  Holiday,  or  the  Gentle  Craft,   16"10  : 

"  Why  here's  good  lac'd  mutton,  as  I  promis'd  you." 
Again,  in  Whetftone's  Promos  and  CaJJ'andra,   1578  ; 
"  And  I  fmelt  he  lov'd  lacd  viutton  well." 
Again,  Heywood,  in  his  Love's  Mijirtfs,   1()36,  fpeaking  of 
Cupid,  fays,  he  is  the  "  Hero  of  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-mes, 
and  monfteur  of  mutto?i  lac'd."     Steevens. 

A  laced  mutton  was  in  our  author's  time  fo  eftabliflied  a  terrn 
for  a  courtezan,  that  a  ftreet  in  Clerkenwell,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  women  of  the  town,  was  tlien  called  Mutton-lane, 
It  feems  to  have  been  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  French 
exprelfion — caille  coifce,  and  might  be  rendered  in  that  language 
mouton  en  corfet.  This  appellation  appears  to  have  been  as  old 
as  the  time  of  King  Henry  III,  "  Item  fequitvir  gravis  poena 
corporalis,  fed  fine  amillione  vitae  vel  membrorum,  ft  raptus  fit  de 
concuh'md  legitima,  vel  alidqucp/ium  faciente,  fine  deleftu  per- 
lonarum  :  has  quidem  oves  debet  rex  tueri  pro  pace  fua." 
Brafton  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.     Malone. 
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Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  aftray  ;5  'twere  belt 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  fir,  lefs  than  a  pound  fhall  ferve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  miftake  ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over 
and  over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  faid  fhe  ?  did  fhe  nod.^ 

[Speed  nods. 
Speed.  I. 
Pro.  Nod,   I  ?  why,  that's  noddy.' 

5  iVffi/,  i/i  that  you  are  aftray  j]  For  the  realbn  Proteus  gives. 
Dr.  Thirlby  advifes  that  we  fliould  read,  a  ftray,  i.  e.  a  ftray 
flieepj  whichcontinues  Proteus's  banterupon  Speed.  Theobald. 

From  the  word  aftray  here,  and  hjt  mutton  above,  it  is 
obvious  tliat  the  double  reference  was  to  the  tirft  fentence  of  the 
General  Confeffion  in  the  Prayer-book.     Henley. 

*  didjhe  nod.']  ITiefe  words  were  fiipplied  by  Theobald, 

to  introduce  what  follows.     Steevens. 

In  Speed's  anfwer  the  old  fpelling  of  the  affirmative  particle 
has  been  retained  ;  otherwife  the  conceit  of  Proteus  (fuch  as  it  is) 
would  be  unintelhgible.     Malone. 

7  ivhyr  that's  noddy.]  Noddy   it'as  a  game  at  cards. 

So,  in  The  Inner  Temple  Mask,  by  Middleton,  lO'ip  :  "  I  leave 
them  wholly  (fays  Chriftmas)  to  my  eldeft  fon  Noddy,  whom 
during  his  minority,  I  commit  to  the  cuftody  of  a  pair  nf  knaves, 
and  one  and  thirty/'  Again,  in  Quarles's  Virgin  IVidow,  \Q4Q  : 
"  Let  her  forbear  chefs  and  noddy,  as  games  too  ferious." 

Steevens. 

This  play  itpon  fyllables  is  hardly  worth  explaining.  The 
fpeakers  intend  to  fix  the  name  of  noddy,  tliat  is,  fool,  on  each 
other.  So,  in  The  SecoJid  Part  of  Paffjuil's  Mad  Cappe, 
1600,  fig.  E  : 

"  If  fuch  a  Noddtj  be  not  thought  a  fool." 
Again,  E  1  : 

"  If  fuch  an  afie  be  noddled  for  the  uounce  ' 
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Speed.  You  miflook,  lir ;  I  fay,  fhe  did  nod  : 
and  you  afk  me,  if  fhe  did  nod  ;  and  I  fay,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  fet  together,  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  fet  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  fhall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  muft  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  fir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  lir,  the  letter  very  orderly  ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Befhrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  flow  purfe« 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
What  faid  fhe  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purfe,  that  the  money,  and 
the  matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  lir,  here  is  for  your  pains  :  What 
faid  fhe  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  lir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Could'ft  thou  perceive  fo  much 
from  her  ? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her ;  no,  not  fo  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering 
your  letter  :  And  being  fo  hard  to  me  that  brought 


Again,  in  Wits  Private  Wealth,  l6l2  :  "  If  you  fee  a  trull 
fcarce,  give  her  a  nod^  but  follow  her  not,  leaft  you  prove  a 
noddy.'" 

Again,  in  Colhes  Prophecies,  l6l4: 

"  When  fafliions  make  mens  bodies 

*'  And  wits  are  nxl'd  by  noddies."     Reed. 
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your  mind,  I  fear,  {he'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in 
telling  her  mind.^  Give  her  no  token  but  ftones ; 
for  fhe's  as  hard  as  fteel. 

Pro.  What,  faid  fhe  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  fo  much  as — take  this  for  thy 
pains.  To  telhfy  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
have  teltern'd  me  ;9  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
carry  your  letters  yourfelf:  and  fo,  fir,  I'll  com- 
mend you  to  my  mafter. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  fave  your  fliip  from 
wreck ; 
Which  cannot  perifli,^  having  thee  aboard, 
Beino;  deftined  to  a  drier  death  on  fhore  : — 
I  mull  go  fend  Ibme  better  melTenger ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  iUch  a  worthlefs  polt. 

[Exeunt. 

'  in  telling  her  mind.']  The  old  copy  has  "  — in  telling 

your  mind."  But  as  this  reading"  is  to  me  unintelligible,  I  have 
adopted  the  emendation  of  the  fecond  folio.     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  is  certainly  right.  The  meaning  is — She  being 
fo  hard  to  me  who  was  the  bearer  of  your  mind,  Ifcarjlie  tvill 
prove  no  tefs  fo  to  you,  when  you  addrefs  her  in  perj'on.  The 
oppolition  is  between  brought  and  telling.     Malone. 

^  you  have  teftern'd  me;]  You  have  gratified  me  witli  a 

tiiJier,  tejiern,  ox  tejien,  \\\dX\s,  with  a  lixpence.     Johnson. 

By  the  fucceeding  quotation  from  the  Fruitful  Sermons 
preached  by  Hugh  Latimer,  1584,  J'ol.  g4,  it  appears  that  a  t(^er 
was  of  greater  value  than  onrjixpence :  "  They  brought  him  a 
denari,  a  j)iece  of  their  current  coyne  that  was  wortli  ten  of  our 
ufual  pence,  fuch  another  piece  as  our  ie/ierne."  Holt  White, 

The  old  reading  is  cefternd.  This  typographical  error  was 
corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  foho.     Malone. 

'  IFhich  cannot  perifJi,  &c.]  The  fame  proverb  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  thetirft  and  lafl  fcenes  of  The  Tempeji.  Rf.fp 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     Gardeji  of  Julians  hoiife. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  fay,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'ft  thou  then  counfel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc^  Ay,  madam ;  To  you  ftumble  not  unheed- 
fully. 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  refort  of  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiefl  love  ? 

Luc.  Pleafe  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  fhew  my 
mind 
According  to  my  fhallow  limple  Ikill. 

Jul.  What  think'fi:  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Egla- 
mour  ?^ 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-fpoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  fliould  be  mine.^ 

Jul.  What  think'fl  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himfelf,  fo,  fo. 


*  IFhat  thiyihyi  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ?]  This  Sir 
Eglamour  mull  not  be  confounded  with  the  perfuna  dramatis  of 
the  fame  name.  The  latter  Uved  at  Milan,  and  had  vowed 
*'  pure  chaftity"  upon  the  deatli  of  his  "  true  love."     Ritson. 

^  he  [Sir  Eglamour]  never  Jliould  be  ?nine.']  Perhaps  Sir 

Eglamour  was  once  the  common  cant  term  for  an  infignificant 
inamorato.     So,  in  Decker's  Satiromajiix  : 

"  Adieu,  Jir  Eglamour ;  adieu  lute-ftring,  curtain-rod,  goofe- 
quill,"  &c.  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoys  indeed  is  the  hero  of  an 
ancient  metrical  romance,  "  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fofter-lane, 
at  th.c  fvgne  of  tlie  Hartelhorne,  by  John  Walley,"  bl.  1.  no  date. 

Steevens. 
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Jul.  What  think' ft  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 
Luc.  Lord,  lord  !  to  fee  what  folly  reigns  in  us  ! 

Jul.  How  now !  what  means  this  paffion  at  his 
name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam  ;  'tis  a  paffing  fhame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  cenfure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen.'^ 

Jul.  W^hy  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  reft  ? 

Luc.  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him 

beft. 

Jul.  Your  reafon  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reafon ; 
I  think  him  fo,  becaufe  I  think  him  fo. 

Jul.  And  would'fi;  thou  have  me  caft  my  love  on 

him  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  caft  away. 
Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  reft  hath  never  mov'd  me. 
Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  reft,  I  think,  beft  loves  ye. 
Jul.    His   little    fpeaking   (hows   his    love   but 

fmall. 
Luc.  Fire,  that  is  clofeft  kept,  burns  moft  of  all. 
Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  fliow  their 

love. 
Luc.  O,  they  love  leaft,  that  let  men  know  their 

love. 
Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

*  Should  cenfure  this  &c.]  To  cenfure  means,  in  tliis  place, 
to  pafs  fentence.  So,  in  Hinde's  klwfto  Lihidinofo,  iQoQ  : 
"  Eliofto  and  Cleodora  were  aftoniihed  at  fuch  a  hard  cenfure, 
and  went  to  limbo  moft  willingly."     Steevens. 

To  cenfure,  in  our  author's  time,  generally  fignified  to  give 
one's  judgement  or  opinion.     Malone. 
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IjUC.  Perufe  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia, — Say,  from  whom? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  fhew. 

Jul.  Say,  fay ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;    and  fent,  I   think, 
from  Proteus : 

He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modefly,  a  goodly  broker!^ 
Dare  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whifper  and  confpire  againfl  my  youth  ? 
Now,  truft  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  fee  it  be  return'd ; 
Or  elie  return  no  more  into  my  fight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deferv^es  more  fee  than 

hate. 
Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 
Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And   yet,    I  would,  I   had  o'erlook'd   the 
letter. 
It  were  a  fhame  to  call  her  back  again, 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  fhe,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modefty,  fay  No,  to  that  '^ 


5  .         a  goodly  broker !]  A  broker  was  ufed  for  matchmaker, 
•fometimes  for  a  procurefs.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rqfamond,   1599  ■ 
"  And  flic  (o  flie)  thefc  htd-lrokers  unclean, 
"  The  monfters  of  our  fex,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  fay  No,  to  that  &c.]    A  paraphrafe  on  the  old  proverb 

''  Maids  fay  nay,  and  take  it,"     Steevens 
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Which  they  would  have  the  profFerer  conftrue,  Ay~ 
Fie,  fie  !   how  wayward  is  this  foolifh  love. 
That,  like  a  tefly  babe,  will  fcratch  the  nurfe. 
And  prefently,  all  humbled,  kifs  the  rod  ! 
How  churlifhly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  1 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  fmile ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  aik  remiffion  for  my  folly  paft : — 
What  ho  !  Lucetta  ! 

jRe-en?er  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyfhip  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  ftomach  on  your  meat,^ 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  you  took  up 

So  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  did'ft  thou  ftoop  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  thofe  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unlefs  it  have  a  falfe  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  ii> 
rhyme. 

•    f  ftomach  on  your  meat,']  Stomach  was  ufed  {ox  paffion 

or  olifiinacy.    Johnson, 
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Luc.  That  I  might  fing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyfhip  can  fet. 

Jul.  As  little  by  fuch  toys  as  may  be  poffible  : 
Befl  fing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'  love.^ 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  fo  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  fome  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay  ;    and  melodious  were  it,    would   you 
fing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  fo  high. 

Jul.  Let's  fee  your  fong  : — How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  ftill,  foyou  will  fing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
Jul.  You  do  not  ? 
Luc.  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  fharp. 
Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  fancy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  fiat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harfh  a  defcant  :9 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  ^  to  fill  your  fong. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  bafe. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Proteus.* 

*  Light  0  loveJ]  This  tune  is  given  in  a  note  on  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  A6t  III,  fc.  iv.     Steevens. 

'  too  hat  Pi  a  defcant :]  Defcant  is  a  term  in  mufic.    See 

Sir  John  Hawkins's  note  on  the  firll  fpeech  in  K.  Richard  III. 

Steevens. 

^  hut  a  mean  &c.]  The  mean  is  the  tenor  in  mufic.     So, 

in  the  enterlude  of  Mary  Magdalen  s  Repentance,  \5QQ  : 
"  Utilitie  can  fing  the  bafe  full  cleane, 
"  And  noble  honour  fhall  fing  the  meane.''     Steevens, 

^  Indeed,  I  bid  the  bafe/or  Proteus.']  The  fpeaker  here  turns 

the  allufion  (which  her  miflrefs  employed)  from  the  bafe  in  mujick 

to  a  country  exercife.  Bid  the  bafe  :  in  which  fome  purfue,  and 

others  are  made  prilbners.     So  that  Lucetta  would  intend,   by 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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Jul.  This  babble  Iball  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Hci'e  is  a  coil  with  proteftation  ! — 

[Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  ftrange ;  but  fhe  would  be  beft 
pleas'd 
To  be  (o  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  fo  anger'd  with  the  fame  ! 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  fuch  loving  words  ! 
Injurious  wafps  !   to  feed  on  fuch  fweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  llings  ! 
I'll  kifs  each  feveral  paper  for  amends. 

And,  here  is  writ — kind  Julia  ; — unkind  Julia  ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  againft  the  bruifing  Hones, 
Trampling  contemptuoufly  on  thy  difdain. 
Look,  here  is  writ — love-wounded  Proteus: — 
Poor  wounded  name  !  my  bofom,  as  a  bed, 

this,  to  fay,  Indeed  I  take  pains  to  make  you  a  captive  to 
Protevis's  paflion. — He  ufes  the  fame  allxifion  in  his  Venus  and 
Adonis  : 

"  To  lid  the  winds  a  laje  he  now  prepares." 
And  in  his  Cymleline  he  mentions  the  game  : 

"  Lads  more  like 

"  To  run  the  country  hafe."'     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  game  was  not  called 
Bid  the  Bafe,  but  the  Bafe.  To  hid  the  hafe  means  here,  I  be- 
lieve, to  challenge  to  a  conteji.  So,  in  our  autlior's  Venus  and 
Adonis  : 

"  To  bid  the  wind  a  Iqfe  he  now  prepares, 
"  And  wh'er  he  run,  or  fly,  they  knew  not  whether." 
Again,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  98.  b  :    "  The  queen  marched 
from  York  to  Wakefield,  and  lade  bafe  to  the  duke,  even  before 
his  cailic."     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  explanation  of  the  verb — lid,  is  unqueftionably 
juft.     So,  in  one  of  the  parts  of  K.  Henry  VI : 

"  Of  force  enou2;h  to  ^ifZ  his  brother  battle,"  Steevems, 
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Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd  ; 

And  thus  I  fearch  it  with  a  fovereign  kifs. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down  ?^ 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

Except  mine  own  name  ;  that  fome  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  fea  ! 

L<o,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  pqfsionate  Proteus, 

To  thefweet  Julia  ;  that  I'll  tear  away  ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  iith  fo  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names  ; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another  ; 

Now  kifs,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,    dinner's  ready,   and  your  father 
ftays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  fhall  thefe  papers  lie  like  tell-tale$ 
here  ? 

Jul.  If  you  refpe6l  them,  beft  to  take  them  up. 
Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  fliall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.4 

^         ■' written  down?]  To  write  down  is  ftill  a  provincial 
cxpreflion  for  to  write.     Henley. 

*  Yet  here  theyJJiall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.]  That  is,  as 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  otjferves,  left  they  Jliould  catch  cold.     Tliis  mode 
of  expreffion  (he  adds)  is  not  frequent  in  Shakfpeare,  but  occurs 
in  every  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
So,  in  The  Captain  : 

"  "We'll  have  a  bib,  for  fpoiling  of  your  doublet." 
Again,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage  : 

"  Stir  my  horfe,  for  catching  cold." 
02 
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Jul.  r  fee,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.^ 


Again,  in  The  Pilgrim  : 

"  All  her  face  patch'd,  for  difcovery." 
To  thefe  I  fliall  add  another  inftance  from  Barnabie  Riche's 
Souldiers  JViJJie  to  Britons  JVelfare,  or  Captaine  Skill  and 
Captaine  Pill,  l004,  p.  64  :  "  — fuch  other  ill  difpofed  perfons, 
being  once  prefixed  muft  be  kept  with  continuall  guard.  Sec.  for 
running  away.'' 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  firft  Iliad: 

"  then  forked  anchor  caft, 

"  And  'gainft  the  violence  of  ftorms,  for  drifting  made 
her  faft." 
Again,  in  TufTer's  Five  Hundred  Poijites  of  Good  Hufbandrie, 
1586: 

"  Take  heed  how  thou  laiefl:  the  bane  for  the  rats , 
"  For  poilbning  thy  fervant,  thyfelf,  and  thy  brats." 

Steevens. 

5  I  fee,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.']  A  montlis  mind 
was  an  annivejfary  in  times  of  popery  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Ray  calls  it, 
a  lefs  folemnity  direfted  by  the  will  of  the  deceafed.  There  was 
alfo  a  year's  mind,  and  a  lueek's  mind.     See  Proi'erbial  Phrafes. 

This  appears  from  the  interrogatories  and  obfer\^ations  againil: 
the  clergy,  in  the  year  1552,  Inter.  7 :  "■  Whether  there  are 
any  Jtwnths  minds,  and  anniverfaries  ?"  Stryp.e's  Memorials  of 
the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  p.  354. 

"  Was  the  month's  mind  of  Sir  William  Laxton,  who  died  the 
laft  month,  (July  155(5,)  his  hearfe  burning  with  wax,  and  the 
morrow  mafs  celebrated,  and  a  fermon  preached,"  &:c.  Stiype's 
Mem.  Vol.  III.  p.  305.     Grey. 

A  month's  mind,  in  the  ritual  fenfe,  fignifies  not  delire  or 
inclination,  but  remembrance ;  yet  1  fuppofe  this  is  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  the  expreflion.     Johnson. 

In  Hampfhire,  and  other  weftern  counties,  for  "  I  can't  re- 
memler  it,"  they  fay,  "  I  can't  viind  it."     Blackstone. 

Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  1589,  chap.  24,  fpeaking 
of  Poetical  Lamentations,  fays,  they  were  chiefly  ufed  "  at  the 
burials  of  the  dead,  alfo  at  month's  minds,  and  longer  times  :" 
and  in  the  churchwardens'  accompts  of  St.  Helen's  in  Abingdon, 
Berkthire,  1558,  thefe  month's  minds,  and  the  expences  attend- 
ing them,  are  frequently  mentioned.  Inftead  of  vionth's  rninds. 
they  are  fometimes  called  vumth's  momnnents,  and  in  the  In- 
junctions of  K.  Edward  VI,  memories,  Injunct,  21.     By  memO' 
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Lvc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  fay  what  fights  you 
lee ; 
1  fee  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  pleafe  you  go  ? 

\RxeunU 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  Antonio's  tJoufe. 
Enter  A^TO^io  a??^/ Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  v/hat  fad  talk^  was  that;, 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloiller  ? 

Pan.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  fon. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  } 

Pan.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordfhip 

Would  fuffer  him  to  fpend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  flender  reputation,^ 
Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  preferment  out  : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 

ries,    fays  Fuller,  we  underftand  the  Olfequia  for  the  dead, 
which  fome  fay  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  heathen  Parentalia. 

If  this  line  was  defigned  for  a  verfe,  we  Ihould  read — vaonthes 
mind.     So,  in  A  Midfumvier  Night's  Dream  : 
"  Swifter  than  the  moonw  fphere." 

Both  thefe  are  the  Saxon  genitive  cafe.     Steevens. 

^  what  fad  talk — ]  Sad  is  the  fame  as  grave  or  ferious, 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Wife  Woman  of  Hogsden,  1638  : 

"  Marry,  fir  knight,  I  faw  them  in  fad  talk, 
"  But  to  fay  they  were  direftly  whifpering,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Whetftone's  Promos  and  CaJJ'midra,  15/8  : 

"  The  king  feigneth  totalkyiici/^  with  fome  of  his  counfel." 

Steevens. 
'  ——q/' (lender  reputation,]  i.  e.  who  are  thought  flightly  of, 
are  of  little  confequence.     Steevens. 

03 
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Some,  to  difcover  iilands  far  away  ;^ 

Some,  to  the  Ikidious  univerlities. 

For  any,  or  for  all  thefe  exercifes, 

He  ijiid,  that  Proteus,  your  fon,  was  meet 

And  did  requeft  me,  to  importune  you. 

To  let  him  fpend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age,^ 

In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

y^NT.  Nor  need'ft  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  confider'd  well  his  lofs  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  induilry  atchiev'd, 
And  perfected  by  the  fwift  courfe  of  time  : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  beft  to  fend  him  ? 

Pjnt.  I  think,  your  lordfhip  is  not  ignorant, 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.' 

^  Some  to  difcover  ijlands  far  away  ;']  In  Shakfpeare's  time, 
voyages  for  the  difcovery  of  the  iilands  of  America  were  much  in 
vogue.  And  we  tind,  in  the  journals  of  the  travellers  of  that  time, 
that  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  of  others  of  the  belt  families  in 
England,  went  very  frequently  on  tliefe  adventures.  Such  as  the 
Fortelcues,  Collitons,  Thornhills,  Farmers,  Pickerings,  Little- 
tons, ^^^illoughbys,  Cheilers,  Hawleys,  Bromleys,  and  others. 
To  this  prevailing  falhion  our  poet  frequently  alludes,  and  not 
without  high  commendations  of  it.     War  bur  ton. 

^  -great  impeachment  to  his  o^e,]   Impeachment,  as  Mr. 

M.  Mafon  very  juftly  obferves,  in  tliis  inftance  fignifies  reproach 
or  imputation.  So,  Demetrius  lays  to  Helena  in  A  Midfummer 
Night's  Dream.  : 

"  You  do  impeach  your  modefty  too  much, 

"  To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourfelf 

"  Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not."     Stebvens. 

^  Attejids  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.l  Shakfpeare  has  been 
guilty  of  no  miftake  in  placing  the  emperor's  court  at  Milan  in 
this  play.     Several  of  the  firft  German  emperors  held  tlieir  covirtB 
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Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordfhip  fent 
him  thither : 
There  {hall  he  pradtice  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  fweet  difcourfe,  converfe  with  noblemen  ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercife, 
Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefs  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counfel ;  well  haft  thou  advis'd : 
And,  that  thou  may 'ft  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  fhall  make  known  ; 
Even  with  the  fpcedieft  execution 
I  will  defpatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  pleal'e  you,  Don  Al- 
phonfo. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  efteerri, 
Are  journeying  to  falute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  fervice  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company ;  with  them  fhall  Proteus  go  5 
And,  in  good  time, ^— now  will  we  break  with  him. 3 

there  occafionally,  it  being,  at  that  time,  their  immediate  pro- 
perty, and  the  chief  town  of  their  ItaUan  dominions.  Some  of 
them  were  crowned  kings  of  Italy  at  Milan,  before  they  received 
the  imperial  crown  at  Rome.  Nor  has  the  poet  fallen  into  any 
eontradittion  by  giving  a  duke  to  Milan  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
emperor  held  his  court  there.  The  firft  dukes  of  that,  and  all 
the  other  great  cities  in  Italy,  were  not  fovereign  princes,  as  they 
afterwards  became  5  but  were  merely  governors,  or  viceroys^ 
under  tlie  emf>erors,  and  removeable  at  their  pleafure.  Such 
was  the  Duke  of  Milan  mentioned  in  this  play.  Mr.  M.  Mafon 
adds,  that  "  during  the  w^ars  in  Italy  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.  the  latter  frequently  refided  at  Milan."      Steevens. 

^  in  good  time,]  /«^oorf^ime  was  the  old  expreffion  when 

fomething  happened  that  fuited  the  thing  in  hand,  as  the  French 
fay,  apropos.     Johnson. 

So,  \n  Richard  III : 

"  And^  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  fweating  lord." 

StebvenSo 

04 
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Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love  !  fweet  lines  !  fweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  feal  our  happinefs  with  their  confents  \ 

0  heavenly  Julia  ! 

j4nt.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro.  May't  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  'tis  a  word  or 
two 
Of  commendation  fent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  lee  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd. 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wifhing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  ftand  you  afFe6led  to  his  wifh  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordfhip's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wifh. 

Ant.  My  will  is  fomething  forted  with  his  wifh  : 
Mufe  not  that  I  thus  fuddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  refolv'd,  that  thou  fhalt  fpend  fome  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition '^  thou  fhalt  have  from  me. 


^  'now  will  we  break  with  him.']  That  is,   break  the 

matter  to  him.     The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Much  Ado  alout 
Nothing,  Ad:  I.  fc.  i,     M,  Mason. 

*  Like  exhibition — ]  i.  e.  allowance. 
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To-morrow  be  in  readinefs  to  go  : 
Excule  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  fo  foon  provided  ; 
Pleafe  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two, 

An2\  Look,  what  thou  want'ft,  fliall  be  fent  after 
thee : 
No  more  of  flay  ;  to-morrow  thou  muft  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino  ;  you  fhall  be  employ'd 
To  halten  on  his  expedition. 

[Ecceunt  Ant.  and  Pant. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  fhunn'd  the  fire,    for  fear  of 
burning ; 
And  di-ench'd  me  in  the  fea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  fliew  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Left  he  fhould  take  exceptions  to  my  love  ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excufe 
Hath  he  excepted  mofl  againft  my  love. 
O,  how  tliis  fpring  of  love  refembleths 

So,  In  Othello  : 

"  Due  reference  of  place  and  cxhililion." 
Again,  in  the  Devifs  Law  Cafe,   1623  : 

"  in  his  riot  does  far  exceed  the  cxhihition  I  allowed 

him."     Steevens. 

5  0,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth — ]  At  the  end  of 
this  verfe  there  is  wanting  a  fyllable,  for  the  fpeech  apparently 
ends  in  a  quatrain.  1  find  nothing  that  will  rhyme  to  Jiin,  and 
therefore  fliall  leave  it  to  fome  happier  critic.  But  I  fuiped  that 
the  author  might  write  thus  : 

O  how  thisfprijig  of  love  refemlleth  right. 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  fliews  all  the  glory  (f  the  light. 
And  ly  and  by  a  cloud  takes  ail  away  ! 
Light  was  either  by  negligence  or  affeftation  changed  to  fun, 
which,  confidered  without  the  rhyme,  is  indeed  better.     The 
next  tranfcriber,  finding  that  the  word  right  did  not  rhyme  to Jii/i, 
fuppofed  it  erroneoufly  written,  and  left  it  out.     Johnson. 

It  was  not  always  the  cuftom,  among  our  early  writers,  to  make 
the  iirft  and  third  lines  rhyme  to  each  otlier ;  and  when  a  word 
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The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  fhows  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! 


was  not  long  enough  to  complete  the  meafure,  they  occafionally 
extended  it.     Thus  Spenler,  in  his  Fairy  Queerij  B.  III.  c.  12  : 

"  Formerly  grounded  and  i'dHfetteled." 
Again,  in  B.  II.  ch.  12: 

"  The  while  Iweet  Zephlrus  loud  irhijieled 

"  His  treble,  a  ftrange  kind  of  harmony ; 

"  Which  Guyon's  lenfes  foftly  tickeled,"  &c. 
From  this  prattice,  I  luppofe,  our  author  wrote  refemleleth, 
which,  though  it  affords  no  jingle,  completes  the  verie.     Many 
poems  have  been  written  in  this  meafure,  where  the  fecond  and 
fourth  lines  only  rhyme.     Steevens. 

Rifemhleth  is  here  ufed  as  a  quadrifyllable,  as  if  it  was  written 
refcinbeleth.  See  Comedy  of  Errors,  Aft  V.  fc.  thelaft  : 

"  And  thefe  two  Dromios,  one  m  fern b lance.'' 
As  you  like  it,  A6t  11.  fc.  ii  : 

"  The  parts  and  graces  of  tlie  tvrejiler." 

And  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that  Shaklpeare  takes  tlie  fame  li- 
berty with  many  other  words,  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  fubjoined  to 
another  confonant.  See  Comedy  of  Errors,  next  verfe  but  one  to 
that  cited  above : 

"  Thefe  are  the  parents  to  thefe  children." 
where  fome  editors,  being  imnecelfarily  alarmed  for  the  metre^ 
have  endeavoured  to  help  it  by  a  word  of  their  own  : 

"  Thefe  plainly  are  the  parents  to  thefe  children." 

Tyrwhitt. 

Thus  much  I  had  thought  fufRcient  to  fay  upon  this  point,  ire 
the  edition  of  thefe  plays  publifhed  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  1778. 
Since  which  the  author  of  Remarks,  &:c.  on  that  edition  has  been 
pleafed  to  alTert,  p.  7  :  "  that  Shakfpeare  does  not  appear,  from 
the  above  inltances  at  leall,  to  have  taken  the  fmallelt  liberty  in 
extending  his  words  :  neither  has  the  incident  of  /,  or  r,  being 
fubjoined  to  another  confonant  any  thing  to  do  in  the  matter."— 
*'  The  truth  is,"  he  goes  on  to  fay,  "  tliat  every  verb  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  gains  an  additional  fyllable  by  its  termination  in 
efi,  eth,  ed,  ing,  or  (when  formed  into  a  fubftantive)  in  er  j 
and  the  above  words,  irhen  rightly  printed,  are  not  only  unex- 
ceptionable, but  moft  juft.  Thus  refemble  makes  rejemble-eth  ; 
wrejile,  wreftle-er;  and  fettle,  whiftle,  tickle,  make  fettle-ed, 
whi/ile-ed,  tickle-ed." 

As  to  thhfuppofed  Canon  of  the  Engliih  language,  it  would  be 
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Re-enter  Panthino. 


Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 
He  is  in  hafte,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 


cafy  to  fliew  that  it  is  quite  fanciful  and  unfounded  ;  and  what 
he  calls  the  right  method  of  printing  the  alove  words  is  fuch  as,  I 
believe,  was  never  adopted  before  by  ny  mortal  in  writing  thera, 
nor  can  be  followed  in  the  pronunciation  of  them  without  the  help 
of  an  entirely  new  fyftem  of  fpelling.  But  any  further  difcullion 
of  this  matter  is  unnecelfar)' ;  becaufe  the  hypothefis,  though 
allowed  in  its  utmoft  extent,  will  not  prove  either  of  the  points  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  will  neither  prove  that  Shakfpeare  has 
not  taken  a  liberty  in  extending  certain  words,  nor  tliat  he  has 
not  taken  that  liberty  chiefly  with  words  in  which  /,  or  r,  is 
fubjoined  to  another  confonant.  The  following  are  all  inltances 
of  nouns,  fubftantive  or  adje6ti\'e,  which  can  receive  no  fupport 
from  the  fuppofed  Canon.  That  Shakfpeare  has  taken  a  liberty 
in  extending  thefe  words  is  evident,  from  the  conlideration,  that 
the  fame  words  are  more  frequently  ufed,  by  his  contemporaries 
and  by  himfelf,  without  the  additional  fyllable.  Why  he  has 
taken  this  liberty  chiefly  with  words  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  fubjoined 
to  another  confonant,  muft  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  can  pro- 
nounce the  language. 

Country,  trilyllable. 
T.  N.  A«5t  I.  ic.  ii.  The  like  of  him.  Know'ft  thou  this  country  ^ 
Coriol.  A&.  I,  fc.  iii.  Die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one. 

Rem  emir  ance,  quadrifyllable. 
T.  N.  Aft  I.  fc.  i.  And  lafliing  in  her  fad  remembrance. 
W.  T.  A6t  IV.  fc.  iv.  Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 

Angry,  trifyllable. 
Timon.  Aft  III.  fc.  v.  But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry. 

Henry,  trifyllable. 
Rich,  III.  Aft  II.  fc.  iii.  So  flood  theftate,  whenHe«rytheSixth — , 
2  H.  VI.  A6t  II.  fc.  ii.  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
And  fo  in  many  other  paflages. 

Monjlrous,  trifyllable. 
Macb.  Aft  IV.  fc.vi.  Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how /won/^roa^. 
Othello.  Aft  II.  fc.  iii.  'Tis  monjirous.     lago,  who  began  it? 

AJJemhIy,  quadrifyllable. 
M.  A.  A.  N.  Aft  V.  fc.  laft.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  ajfemhly. 

Douglas,  trifyllable. 
1  H.  IV.  Aft  V.  fc.  ii,  Lord  Douglas  go  you  and  tell  him  fo. 
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Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thoufand  times  it  anfvverSj  no.  [^Exeunt, 


ACT  II.      SCENE  I. 

Milan.     An  jipartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
but  one.^ 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  fee  :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine : — ■ 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ! 
Ah  Silvia  !   Silvia  ! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  !  madam  Silvia  ! 

Val.  How  now,  firrah  } 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  fir. 

Fal.  Why,  fir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worfhip,  fir ;  or  elfe  I  miftook. 

England,  trify liable. 
Rich.  II.  A6t  IV.  fc.  i.  Than  Bollngbrooke  return  to  England. 

Humbler,  trifyllable. 
1  H.  VI.  A6t  III.  fc.  i.  Methinks  his  lordfhip  Ihould  be  humbler. 

Nobler,  trifyllable, 
Coriol.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii.  You  do  the  nobler.  Cor.  I  mufe  my  mother — . 

Tyrwhitt. 
*  Val.  Not  mine;  my  gloves  are  on. 
Speed.  IVliy  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one.] 
It  fliould  feem  from  this  paflage,  that  the  word  one  was  anciently- 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  07t.  The  quibble  here  is  loft  by 
tlie  change  of  pronunciation  ;  a  lofs,  however,  which  may  be 
very  patiently  endured.     M alone. 
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Val.  Well,  you'll  ftill  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  laft  chidden  for  being  too 
flow. 

Val.  Go  to,  fir ;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worfhip  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  IMarry,  by  thefe  fpecial  marks  :  Firft, 
you  haV'C  learned,  like  fir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
arms  like  a  male-content ;  to  relifh  a  love-fong,  like 
a  Robin-red-breaft ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that 
had  the  peflilence  ;  to  figh,  like  a  fchool-boy  that 
had  loft  his  A.  B.  C  ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench 
that  had  buried  her  grandam  ;  to  faft,  like  one  that 
takes  diet ;'  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ; 
to  fpeak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.*^  You 
were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock  ; 
when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions  ;9 

'  takes  diici  ;']  To  to^e  c/ie/ was  the  phrafe  for  being  under 

regimen  for  a  difeafe  mentioned  in  Timon  of  Athens  ; 

"  bring  down  the  rofe-cheek'd  youth 

"  To  the  tub-faft  and  the  diet.''     Steevens. 

"  Hallowmas.']  This  is   about  the  feaft  of  All-Saints, 

when  winter  begins,  and  the  life  of  a   vagrant  becomes  lefs 
comfortable.     Johnson. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  on  All-Saints-Day  the  poor  people 
in  StqffhrdJJiire,  and  perhaps  in  other  country  places,  go  from 
parilli  to  parilh  a  fouling  as  they  call  itj  i.  e.  begging  and 
puling  (or  linging  fmall,  as  Bailey's  Dici.  explains  puling,)  for 
foul-cakes,  or  any  good  tiling  to  make  them  merry.  This  cuftom 
is  mentioned  by  Peck,  and  feems  a  remnant  of  Popilh  fuperfti- 
tion  to  pray  for  departed  fouls,  particularly  thofe  of  friends. 
The  fouler  s  fong,  in  Staffordiliire,  is  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  Peck  mentions,  and  is  by  no  means  worthy  publication. 

ToLLET. 

^  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions  5]  If  our  author  had  not 

been  thiiiking  of  the  lions  in  the  Toiver,  he  would  have  written 
•— "  to  walk  like  a  lion."     Ritson. 
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when  you  fafted,  it  was  prefently  after  dinner; 
when  you  looked  fadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money : 
and  now  you  are  metamorphofed  with  a  miltrefs, 
that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you 
my  mailer. 

Val,  Are  all  thefe  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

Val.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain,  for, 
without  you  were  fo  limple,  none  elfe  would  : '  but 
you  are  fo  without  thefe  follies,  that  thefe  follies  are 
within  you,  and  fhine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  fees  you,  but  is  a 
phylician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But,  tell  me,  doll  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  fo,  as  fhe  fits  at 
fupper  ? 

V^AL.  Haft  thou  obferved  that  ?  even  fhe  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  fir,  I  know  her  not. 

yAL.  Doft  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  knoweft  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  fhe  not  hard  favoured,  fir  ? 
Val.  Not  fo  fair,  bov,  as  well  favoured. 
Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 
Val.  What  doft  thou  know  ? 
Speed.  That  fhe  is  not  fo  fair,  as  (of  you)  well 
favoured. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquifite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 


■none  elfe  would  ;]  None  elle  woiild  lefojiviple. 

Johnson. 
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Speed.  That's  becaufe  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Fal.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 
^  Speed.  Marry,  fir,  fo  painted,  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

J^AL.  How  efteemeft  thou  me  ?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  fawher  lince  fhe  was  deformed. 
P^AL.  How  long  hath  fhe  been  deformed  ? 
Speed.  Ever  iince  you  loved  her. 

Fa^:  I  have  loved  her  ever  lince  I  faw  her  ;  and 
flill  I  fee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  fee  her. 

Fal.  Why  ? 

Speed,  Becaufe  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes  ;  or  your  own  had  the  lights  they  were 
wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  fir  Proteus  for 
going  ungartered  !- 

Fal.  What  fhould  I  fee  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  prefent  folly,  and  her  palling 
deformity  :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to 
garter  his  hofe  ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  lee 
to  put  on  your  hofe. 

Fal.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love  ;  for  lafl 
morning  you  could  not  fee  to  wipe  my  Iboes. 

Speed.  True,  lir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed  ■: 
I  thank  you,  you  fwinged  me  for  my  love,  whicl| 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

-for  going\xag2Lrttr&A  !]  This  is  enumerated  by  Rofalind 


in  As  you  like  it.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii.  as  one  of  the  undoubted  marks' 
of  love  :  "  Then  your  hofe  fliould  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
Vinbanded,"  &c.     Malone. 
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Fal.  In  conclufion,  I  ftand  afFe6led  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  fet  ;3  fo,  your  afFe6lion 
-uould  ceafe. 

Val.  Laft  night  fhe  enjoined  me  to  write  fome 
lines  to  one  fhe  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  : — 
Peace,  here  Ibe  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceeding  pup- 
pet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her.-+ 

Val.  Madam    and   miftreis,    a   thoufand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  you  good  even  !  here's  a  million 
of  manners.  [Ajide. 


'=■  I  would  you  were  let  3]  Set  forfeated,  in  oppofition  iojiand, 
in  the  foregoing  line.     M.  Mason. 

■*  O  excellent  naotion  !  &c.]  Motion,  in  Shakfpeare's  time, 
llgnified  puppet.  In  Ben  Jonfon's  Barlkolovieiv  Fair  it  is  fre- 
quently ufed  in  that  fenfe,  or  rather  perhaps  to  lignify  a  puppel- 
Jhow ;  the  mafter  whereof  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  an  inter- 
preter, as  being  the  explainer  of  the  inarticulate  language  of  the 
a6tors.  The  fpeech  of  the  fervant  is  an  alluiion  to  that  pra6lice, 
and  he  means  to  fay,  that  Silvia  is  a  pvppel,  and  tliat  Valentine 
is  to  interpret  to,  or  rather /or  her.     Sir  J.  Hawkins, 

So,  in  Tke  Citij  Match,  I03t),  by  Jafper  IVIaine  : 

*'  his  mother  came, 

"  Who  follows  Itrange  lights  out  of  town,  and  went 
"  To  Brentford  for  a  motion."- 
Again,  in  The  Pilgrim  : 


Nothing  but  a  innticn  ? 


A  puppet  pilgrim  ?" Stekvens 
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Sit.  Sir  Valentine  and  fervant^stoyoutwothoufand. 

Speed.  He  fhould  give  her  interell ;  and  fhe  gives 
it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  v^Tityour  letter. 
Unto  the  fecret  namelefs  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  Was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyfhip. 

SiL.  I  thank  you,  gentle  fervant :  'tis  very  clerkly 
done.^ 

Fal.  Now  tinift  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off ;' 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  Writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  fo  much 
pains  ? 

Val.  No,  madam  ;  fo  it  ftead  you,  I  will  write, 
Pleafe  you  command,   a  thoufand  times  as  much  : 
And  yet, — 

SiL.  A  pretty  period  !  Well,  I  guefs  the  fequel  ; 


*  Sir  Falefiiine  and  ferVant,]  Here  Silvia  calls  her  lover 
J'ervant,  and  again  below,  her  gentle  fervant.  This  was  tlie 
language  of  ladies  to  their  lovers  at  the  time  when  Shakfpeafe 
wrote.     Sir  J.  Hawkins, 

So^  in  Marfton's  IVhat  you  will,  I607  : 

"  Sweet  fifter,  let's  fit  in  judgement  a  little  ;  faith  upon 

ray  fervant  Monfieur  Laverdure. 
"  Mel.  Troth,  well  for  Sl  fervant ;  but  for  a  hufband  !" 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour : 

"  Every  man  was  not  born  with  nxy  fervant  Brifk's  fea- 
tures."    Steevens. 

^  'tis  very  clerkly  done.'\  i.  e.  like  a  fcholar.     So,  in  The 

Merry  Wives  of  TVindfor  : 

"  Thou  art  clerkly,  fir  John,  clerkly."     Steevens. 

'  •  it  came  hardly  off  3]  A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Timon 

of  Athens,  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

"  This  comes  qff  well  and  excellent."     Steevens, 

Vol.  IV.  P 
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And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not  ;— 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet. 

\_Afide. 
Val.  What  means  your  lady  {hip  ?  do  you  not 

like  it  ? 
Sjl.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  lince  unwillingly,  take  them  again  ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Val.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sjl.  Ay,  ay  ;  you  writ  them,  fir,  at  my  requefl ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them  ;  they  are  for  you : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Pleafeyou,  I'll  write  yourladyfhip  another. 

SiL.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  fake  read    it 
over : 
And,  if  it  pleafe  you,  fo  ;  if  not,  why,  fo. 

Val.  If  it  pleafe  me  madam  !  what  then  ? 

SiL.  Why,   if  it   pleafe   you,    take    it   for  your 
labour ; 
And  fo  good-morrow,  fervant.  \Exit  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jeft  unfeen,  infcrutable,  invifible. 
As  a  nofe  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

fteeple  ! 
My  mafter  fues  to  her ;  and  fhe  hath  taught  her  fuitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  mafter,  being  fcribe,    to  himfelf  fhould 

write  the  letter  ? 

Val.  How  now,  ftr  ?  what  are  you  reafoning  with 
yourfelf  r^ 

°  reafoning  ivith  J/ourfelf?']  That  is,  difcourjing,  talking. 

An  Italia nilm.     Johnson. 
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SpEEn.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming ;  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reafon. 

Fal.  To  do  what  ? 

Speed.  To  be  a  fpokefman  from  madam  Silvia* 

Val.  To  whom  ? 

Speed.To  yourfelf :  why,  fhe  wooes  you  by  afigure. 

Fal.  What  figure  ? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  1  fhould  fay. 

Fal.  Why,  fhe  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  fhe,  when  fhe  hath  made  yoii 
write  to  yourfelf  ?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the 
jeft  ? 

Fal.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  fir :  But  did 
you  perceive  her  earneft  ? 

Fal.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  fhe  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Fal.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  fhe  deliver'd,  and 
there  an  end. 9 

Fal.  I  would,  it  were  np  worfe. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  you  have  writ  to  her ;  andjhe,  in  modejiy, 
Or  elfefor  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  ; 


So,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  I  reafon" d  with  a  Frenchman  yeflerday."    Steevens. 

^  ■     -  and  there  an  end."]  i.  e.  there's  the  conclufion  of  the 
matter.     So,  in  Macbeth  . 

"  the  times  have  been 

"  That  when  the  brains  were  mat,  the  man  would  die, 
"  And  there  an  end,"  •  Steevens. 
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Or  fearing  elfefome  mejfenger,  that  might  her  mind 

difcover, 
Herfelf  hath  taught  her  love  himfelf  to  write  unto  her 

lover. — 
An  this  I  fpeak  in  print ;'  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  mufe  you,  fir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  fir :  though  the  came- 
leon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourifhed  by  my  vi6tuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat :  O,  be  not  like  your  miflrefs ;  be  moved,  be 
moved.  [_Exeunt, 


SCENE  IL 

Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  Hoiife. 
Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul,  I  mufl,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  poflibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  fooner  : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  fake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 


*  All  this  I /peak  in  print;]  In  print  means  with  exaBnefs, 
So,  in  the  comedy  of  All  Fooles,  l605  : 

"  not  a  hair 

"  About  his  bulk,  but  itftands  in  print." 
Again,  in  The  Portraiture  of  Hypocrijie,  bl.  1.  1589:  *' — others 
lalli  out  to  maintaine  their  porte,  which  muft  needes  bee  in  print."' 
Again,  in  Burton's  ^^wa^o/wy  of  Melancholy ,  edit.  l632,  p.  539  : 
"  — he  muft  fpeake  in  print,  walke  in  print,  eat  and  drinke  in 
print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  muft  be  mad  in  print." 

Steevevs, 
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Fro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange  ;  here,  take 
you  this. 

Jul.  And  feal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kifs. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  conftancy  ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-flips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  figh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  fake. 
The  next  enfuing  hour  fome  foul  mifchance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulnefs  ! 
My  father  flays  my  coming  ;  anfwer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  the  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  flay  me  longer  than  I  fhould : 

\_Exit  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell. — ^What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  fo  true  love  fhould  do  :  it  cannot  fpeak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  ftaid  for. 

Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come : — 
Alas  1  this  parting  flrikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

\_Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
The  fame.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Laun,  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this 
very  fault :  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the 
prodigious  fon,  and  am  going  with  fir  Proteus  to 
the  Imperial's  court.  I  think,  Crab  my  dog  be  the 
fourefl-natured  dog  that  lives  :  my  mother  weeping, 
my  father  wailing,  my  fifler  crjing,  our  maid  how* 
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ling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  houfe 
in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  fhed  one  tear  :  he  is  a  ftone,  a  very  pebble-ftone, 
and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew 
would  have  wept  to  have  feen  our  parting ;  why, 
my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herfelf 
blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  fhow  you  the  man- 
ner of  it  :  Thjs  {hoe  is  my  father  ;— no,  this  left 
fhoe  is  my  father ; — no,  no,  this  left  fhoe  is  my 
mother; — nay,  that  cannot  be  fo  neither; — ^yes,  it 
is  fo,  it  is  fo ;  it  hath  the  worfer  fole ;  This  fhoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  aad  this  my 
father ;  A  vengeance  on't  !  there  'tis  :  now,  fir, 
this  ftafF  is  my  lifter ;  for,  look  you,  fhe  is  as  white 
as  a  lily,  and  as  fmall  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  is  Nan, 
our  maid  ;  I  am  the  dog  :  - — no,  the  dog  is  himfelf, 
and  I  am  the  dog,3 — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am 
myfelf ;  ay,  fo,  fo.  Now  come  I  to  my  father ; 
Father,  your  blefsing ;  now  fhould  not  the  fhoe 
fpeak  a  word  for  weeping ;  now  fhould  I  kifs  my 
father ;  well,  he  weeps  on : — now  come  I  to  my 
mother,  (O,  that  fhe  could  fpeak  now  !)  like  a 
wood  woman  ;  "^ — well,  I  kifs  her ; — why  there  'tis ; 


^  I  '■  1  am  the  dog  :  Sec]  A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  a  play- 
printed  earlier  than  the  prefent.  See  A  Chrifiian  turnd  Turk, 
1612 : 

*'  ——  you  ihall  ftand  for  the  lady,  you  for  her  dog,  and  I  the 
page }  you  and  the  dog  looking  one  upon  another  :  the  page  pi-e- 
fents  himfelf."     Steevens. 

^  1  am  the  dog,  &:c.]  This  paffage  is  much  confufed,  and 

of  confufion  the  prefent  reading  makes  no  end.  Sir  T.  Hanraer 
reads  :  /  am  the  dog,  no,  the  dog  is  himfelf  and  I  am  me,  the 
dog  is  the  dog,  and  I  am  mi(felf.  This  certainly  is  more  reafon- 
able,  but  I  know  not  how  much  reafon  the  author  intended  to 
beftow  on  Launce's  foliloquy.     Johnson. 

♦ like  a  wood   woman  ;  — ]    The   firft  folios  agree  in 

icould-u-omnH  :  for  which,  becaufe  it  was  a  myftery  to  Mr.  Pope, 
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here's  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down  :  now  come 
I  to  my  lifter  ;  mark  the  moan  (he  makes :  now  the 
dog  all  this  while  fheds  not  a  tear,  nor  fpeaks  a 
word  ;  but  fee  how  I  lay  the  duft  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard  ;  thy  mailer 
is  fhipped,  and  thou  art  to  poft  after  with  oars. 
What's  the  matter  ?  why  weep'll  thou,  man  ?  Away, 
afs ;  you  will  lofe  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  loft  ;5  for 
it  is  the  unkindeft  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

he  has  unmeaningly  fubftituted  ould  woman.  But  it  muft  be 
writ,  or  at  leaft  underftood,  ivood  woman,  i.  e.  crazy,  frantic 
with  grief;  or  dillratted,  from  any  other  caufe.  The  word  is 
very  frequently  ufed  in  Chaucer ;  and  fometimes  writ  uwod, 
fometimes  wode.     Theobald. 

Print  thus  :  "  Now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  Ihe  could 
fpeak  now  !)  like  a  wood  woman." 

Perhaps  the  humour  would  be  heightened  by  reading — (O,  that 
thejhoe  could  fpeak  now  !)     Blackstone. 

I  have  followed  tlie  punftuation  recommended  by  Sir  W. 
Blackftone.  The  emendation  propofedby  him  was  made^  I  iind, 
by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     Malone. 

O  thatjlie  could  fpeak  now  like  a  wood  woman  !]  Launce  is 
defcribing  the  melancholy  parting  between  him  and  his  family.  In 
order  to  do  this  more  metliodically,  he  makes  one  of  his  llioes 
Hand  for  his  father,  and  the  other  for  his  mother.  And  when  he 
has  done  taking  leave  of  his  father,  he  fays.  Now  come  1  to  my 
mother,  turning  to  the  ihoe  that  is  fuppofed  to  perfonate  her.  And 
in  order  to  render  the  reprefentation  more  perfe6t,  he  exprefles  his 
wifh  that  it  could  fpeak  like  a  woman  frantic  with  grief  1  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage,  had  he  faid — 
"  O  that  it  could  fpeak  like  a  wood  woman  !"  But  he  ufes  tlie 
feminine  pronoun  in  fpeaking  of  the  fhoe,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  a  woman.     M.  Mason. 

^  ——'if  the  ty'd  were  loft ;]  This  quibble,  wretched  as  it  is, 
might  have  been  borrowed  by  Shakfpeare  from  Lyly's  Endymion, 
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Pan.  What's  the  unkindeft  tide  ? 

Latin.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here  ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Fan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lofe  the  flood ; 
and,  in  lofing  the  flood,  lofe  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
lofing  thy  voyage,  lofe  thy  mafter ;  and,  in  lofing 
thy  mafter,  lofe  thy  fervice  ;  and,  in  lofing  thy 
fervice, — Why  doft  thou  fiop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  fliould'fi;  lofe  thy  tongue  ? 

Pan.  Where  (hould  I  lofe  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lofe  the  tide,^  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
mafi:er,  and  the  fervice  ?  The  tide  V — Why,  man, 
if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my 
tears ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the 
boat  with  my  fighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man  ;  I  was  fent  to  call 
thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darefi:. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt, 


1591  :  "  Epi.  You  know  it  is  faid,  the  tide  tarrieth  for  no  man. — 
Sam.  Trae. — Epi.  A  monftrous  lye  :  for  I  was  tyd  two  hours, 
and  tarried  for  one  to  unloofe  me."  The  fame  play  on  words 
occurs  in  Chapman's  Andromeda  Liherata,  l6l4  : 

"  And  now  came  roaring  to  the  tied  the  tide." 

Steevens. 
*  Lnfe  the  tide,']  Thus  the  old  copy.     Some  of  the  modern 
editors  read — ihejiood.     Steevens, 

'  The  tide  I]  The  old  copy  reads — "  aJidthe.  tide."     I 

once  fuppofed  thefe  three  words  to  have  been  repeated,  through 
fome  error  of  the  tranfcriber  or  printer  5  but,  pointed  as  the 
paflfage  now  is,  (with  the  omiffion  of  and,)  itfeems  to  havefitfB- 
cient  meaning.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Milan.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

SiL.  Servant — 

Fal,  Miflrefs  ? 

Speed,  Mafler,  fir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Fal.  Of  my  miftrefs  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knocked  him. 

SiL.  Servant,  you  are  fad. 

Fal.  Indeed,  madam,  I  feem  {o. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  ncM:  ? 

Fal.  Haply,  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Fal.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  feem  I,  that  I  am  not  ? 

Fal.  Wife. 

Thu.  What  inftance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Fal.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ?  ^ 


•  how  quote  you  my  folly  ?]  To  quote  is  to  oljerve.  So, 

in  Hamlet  : 

"  I  am  ferry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
"  I  had  not  quoted  him."     Steevens. 

Valentine  in  his  anfwer  plays  upon  the  wordj  which  was  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  coat.  So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
X594; 
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Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

T^HU.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val,  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thv.  How  ? 

SiL.  What,  angr)',  fir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change 
colour  ? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam  ;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  faid,  fir. 

Tmj.  Ay,  fir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  fir  ;  you  always  «nd  ere 
you  begin. 

Sil.  a  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  fhot  off". 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

SiL.  Who  is  that,  fervant  ? 

Val.  Yourfelf,  fweet  lady  ;  for  you  gave  the  fire  : 
fir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyfhip's 
looks,  and  fpends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  fpend  word  for  word  with  me, 
I  fhall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  fir  :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treafure  to  give 

-  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 


"  To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
"  Will  cote  my  loathfome  trefpafs  in  my  looks." 
in  our  poet's  time  words  wer«  thus  frequently  fpelt  by  the  ear. 

Mai.onp-. 
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your  followers  ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries, 
that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

SiL.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more  ;  here  comes 
my  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  befet. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  ; 
What  fay  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  meflenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  country- 
man ?  9 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  eftimation, 
And  not  without  defert '  fo  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  fon  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  fon,  that  well  deferves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  fuch  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

F^al.  I  knew  him,  as  myfelf ;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  fpent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myfelf  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  fweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfe6lion  ; 

*  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  coiintryman  ?]  The  word 
Do7i  Ihould  be  omitted  ;  as  befides  the  injury  it  does  to  the  metre, 
the  chara6lers  are  Italians,  not  Spaniards.  Had  the  meafure 
admitted  it,  Shakfpeare  would  have  written  Signor.  And  yet, 
after  making  this  remark,  I  noticed  Don  Alphonfo  in  a  preceding 
fcene.     But  for  all  that,  the  remark  may  be  juft.     Ritson. 

*  not  without  dLG^exi — ]  And  not  dignified  with  fo  much 

reputation  without  proportionate  merit,     Johnson. 
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Yet  hath  fir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  ufe  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgement  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praifes  that  I  now  beftow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Befhrew  me,  fir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  emprefs'  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counfellor. 
Well,  fir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  fpend  his  time  a-while  : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wifh'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth; 
Silvia,  I  fpeak  to  you  ;  and  you,  fir  Thurio  : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it :  ^ 
I'll  fend  him  hither  to  you  prefently.  [Exit  Duke. 

Val.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyfhip. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  miftrefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crj^ftal  looks. 

SiL.  Belike,  that  now  fhe  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.  Nay,  fure,  I  think,  fhe  holds  them  prifoners 
ftill. 

SlL,  Nay,  then  he  fhould  be  blind ;  and,   being 
blind, 
How  could  he  fee  his  way  to  feek  out  you  ? 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  fay,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

^  /  7ieed  not  'cite  him  to  it .]  i.  e.  incite  him  to  it.    Malone. 
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Val.  To  fee  fuch  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourfelf ; 
Upon  a  homely  objedl  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

SiL,  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the 
gentleman. 

Val.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus  ! — Miftrefs,  I  be- 
feech  you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  fome  fpecial  favour. 

SiL.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wifh'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Miftrefs,  it  is :  fweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-fervant  to  your  ladyfhip. 

SiL.  Too  low  a  miftrefs  for  fo  high  a  fervant. 

Pro.  Not  fo,  fweet  lady  ;  but  too  mean  a  fervant 
To  have  a  look  of  fuch  a  worthy  miftrefs. 

Val.  Leave  off  difcourfe  of  difability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  fervant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boaft  of,  nothing  elfe. 

SiL.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthlefs  miftrefs. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  fays  fo,  but  yourfelf 

SiL.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  No  ;  that  you  are  worthlefs. - 

^  No ;  that  you  are  worthlefs.]  I  have  inferted  the  particle  720, 
to  fill  up  the  meafure.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  particle  fupplied  is  unneceflary,  Worthlefs  was, 
I  believe,  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.     See  Mr.  Tyrwhitts  note,  p.  203. 

Malone. 

Is  worthlefs  a  trifyllable  in  the  preceding  fpeech  of  Silvia  ?  Is 
there  any  inftance  of  the  licence  recommended,  refpeding  the 
adjeftive  worthlefs,  to  be  found  in  Shakfpeare,  or  any  other 
writer?     Steevens, 
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Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  "^  would  fpeak 
with  you. 

SiL.  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleafure.     \_Exit  Servant* 
Come,  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me : — Once  more,  new  fervant,  welcome ; 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyfliip. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed, 

f^AL.  Now,    tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence 
you  came  ? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well  and  have  them  much 
commended. 

Val.  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your 
love  ? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-difcourfe. 

Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  noAV  : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whofe  high  imperious  5  thoughts  have  punifh'd  me 


*  Ser.  Madam,  viy  lord  your  father — ]  This  fpeech  in  all 
the  editions  is  afligned  improperly  to  Thurio  ;  but  he  has  been 
all  along  upon  the  ftage,  and  could  not  know  that  tlie  duke 
wanted  his  daughter,  Befides,  the  firfl  line  and  half  of  Silvia's 
anfwer  is  evidently  addrefled  to  two  perfons.  A  fer\'ant,  there- 
fore, muft  come  in  and  deliver  the  meflage ;  and  then  Silvia 
goes  out  with  Thurio.     Theobald. 

*  Whofe  high  imperious — ]  For  whofe  I  read  thofe.  I  have 
contemned  love  and  am  puniflied,  T/io/ehigh  thoughts^  by  which 
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With  bitter  fafts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-fore  fighs  ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chac'd  fleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them   watchers  of  mine   own   heart's 

forrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  fo  humbled  me,  as,  I  confefs. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  corre6lion,'^ 
Nor,  to  his  fervice,  no  fuch  joy  on  earth  ! 
Now,  no  difcourfe,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  faft,  dine,  fup,  and  fleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye  : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worfhip  fo  ? 

Fal.  Even  fhe  ;   and  is  (he  not  a  heavenly  faint  r 

Pro.  No  ;  but  fhe  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

F^AL.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praifes. 

o 
I  exalted  myfelf  above  the  human  paflions  or  frailties,  have 
brought  upon  me  fafts  and  groans.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  old  copy  is  right.  Imperious  is  an  epithet  very 
frequently  applied  to  love  by  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries. 
So,  in  The  Famous  Hijtorie  of  George  Lord  Faukonhridge,  4to. 
1616,  p.  15  :  "  Such  an  imperious  God  is  love,  and  fo  com- 
manding." A  few  lines  lower  Valentine  obferves,  that — "  love's 
a  mighty  lord."     Malone. 

*  no  woe  to  his  correftion,']  No  mifcry  tliat  ca7i  be  com- 

pared to  the  punilhment  inflifted  by  love.  Herbert  called  for  the 
prayers  of  the  liturgy  a  little  before  his  death,  faying.  None  to 
them,  none  to  them.     Johnson. 

The  fame  idiom  occurs  in  an  old  ballad  quoted  in  Cupid's 
IVhirligig,  \QiQ: 

"  There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 

*'  To  women  that  are  kind."     Malonk. 
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Pro.  When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  muft  minifter  the  like  to  you. 

F^AL.  Then  fpeak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality,^ 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

.  Pro.  Except  my  miflrefs. 
Fjl.  Sweet,  except  not  any  ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  againfi:  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

y^L.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too  : 
She  fhall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  left  the  bafe  earth 
Should  from  her  veflure  chance  to  fleal  a  kifs. 
And,  of  fo  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Difdain  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  flower,^ 
And  make  rough  winter  everlallingly. 


7  a  principality,]  The  fiiil  or  j&riwcipaZ  of  women.     So 

the  old  writers  ufejtate.  "  She  is  a  lady,  a  great  Aate.''  Laty- 
mer.  "  This  look  is  called  in  ftates  luarlie,  in  others  otherwife." 
Sir  T.  More.  ^  Johnson. 

There  is  a  limilar  fenfe  of  this  word  in  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  viii.  38  : — "  nor  angels  nor  principalities.''' 

Mr.  M,  Mafon  thus  judicioufly  paraphrafes  the  fentiment  of 
Valentine.  "  If  you  will  not  acknowledge  her  as  divine,  let  her 
at  leaft  be  confidered  as  an  angel  of  the  firft  order,  fuperior  to 
every  thing  on  earth."     Steevens. 

*  fummer-fwelling^ozf  er,]  I  once  thought  tliat  our  poet 

had  v/nttenfu7nmer-fmelling ;  but  the  epithet  which  ftands  in  the 
text  I  have  fince  met  with  in  the  tranllation  of  Lucan,  by  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges,  l6l4,  B.  VIII.  p.  354  : 

"  ■         no  Roman  chieftaine  Ihould 
"  Come  near  to  Nyle's  Pelufian  mould, 
"  But  ihun  ihoX  fummer-fwelling  fhore," 

The  original  is,  "  — ripafque  a-Jiate  tumentes,"  1.  820,  May 
ilkewife  renders  it  fummer-fwelled  banks.  Thefiimmcr-fwellin'g 
flower  is  the  flower  which  fwells  in.  fummer,  till  it  expands  it- 
felf  into  bloom.    Steevens. 
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pROi  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardifm  is  this  ? 

Fjl.  Pardon  me,  Proteus  :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whofe  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 

She  is  alone.9 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Fal.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  fhe  is  mine 
own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  fuch  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  Teas,  if  all  their  fand  were  pearl. 
The  water  neclar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  feeft  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolifli  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  poileffions  are  fo  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along  ;  and  I  muft  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'ft,  is  full  of  jealoufy. 

Pro.  But  fhe  loves  you  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight. 
Determined  of :  how  I  muft  climb  her  window  ; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords  ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted ;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happinefs. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  thefe  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counfel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before  ;  I  fhall  enquire  you  foirth  i 
I  muft  unto  the  road,^  to  difembark 
Some  necefl^ries  that  I  needs  muft  ufe  ; 
And  then  I'll  prefently  attend  you. 

Fjl.  Will  you  make  hafte  ? 

*  She  is  alone.l  She  ftands  by  herfelf.     There  is  none  to  be 
compared  to  her.     Johnson. 

*  ihe  road,]  The  haven,  where  ftups  ride  at  anchor. 

MalonE, 
Vol.  IV.  Q 
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Pro.  I  will.—  [Exit  Val. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  ftrength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  obje(ft  quite  forgotten.^ 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentinus'  praife,^ 
Her  true  perfe6lion,  or  my  falfe  tranfgreffion, 
That  makes  me,  reafonlels,  to  reafon  thus  ? 

'  Even  as  one  heat  aiiother  heat  expels. 

Or  as  one  nail  lyjirength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  obje6t  quite  forgotten.]  Our  author  feems  here 
to  have   remembered   The  Tragicall  Hyjtory    of  Romeus  and 
Juliet,   1562  : 

"  And  as  out  of  a  planke  a  nayle  a  nayle  doth  drive, 
"  So  novelloveoutofthemindetheauncientlove  dothrive," 
So  alfo,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;  one  nail  one  nail." 

Malone. 
'  Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Falenti?ms'  praife,']  The  old  copy  reads—- 
"  Is  it  mine  or  Valentine'^  praife  ?"     Steevens. 

Here  Proteus  queftions  with  himfelf,  whether  it  is  his  own 
praife,  or  Valentine's,  that  makes  him  fall  in  love  witli  Valentine's 
miftrefs.  But  not  to  infill  on  the  abfiu'dity  of  fiiUing  in  love 
through  his  own  praifes,  he  had  not  indeed  praifed  her  any  far- 
ther than  giving  his  opinion  of  her  in  three  words,  when  his 
friend  afked  it  ot  him. 

A  word  is  wanting  in  the  firil  folio.  The  line  was  originally 
thus  : 

It  is  mine  eye,  or  Valentino's  praife  ? 
Proteus  had  jutl  feen  Valentine's  mifi:refs,  whom  her  lover  had 
been  lavifhly  praifing.  His  encomiums,  therefore,  heightening 
Proteus's  ideas  of  her  at  the  interview,  it  was  the  lefs  wonder  he 
Ihould  be  uncertain  which  had  made  the  ftrongell  impreflion. 
Valentine's  praifes,  or  his  own  view  of  her.     Warburton. 

The  firft  folio  reads  : 

"  It  is  mine  or  Valentine's  praife.". 
The  fecond : 

"  Is  it  mine  then  or  Valentincow'^  praife  ?"     Ritson. 

I  read,  as  authorized,  in  a  former  inftance,  by  the  old  copy,—- 
ValentinMj.     See  A6t  I.  fc.  iii.  p,  200.     Steevens. 
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She's  fair  ;  and  lb  is  Julia,  that  I  love  ; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainft  a  fire,'* 
Bears  no  impreffion  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold  ; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 
O  !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much  ; 
And  that's  the  reafori  I  love  him  fo  little. 
How  fhall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice,^ 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
'Tis  but  her  pi6lure^  I  have  yet  beheld. 


*  a  waxen  image  'gainjl  afire,']  Alluding  to  the  figures 

made  by  witches,  as  reprefentatives  of  thofe  whom  they  defigned 
to  torment  or  deftroy.     See  my  note  on  Macbeth,  A6t  I.  fc.  iii. 

Steevens. 

King  James  afcribes  thefe  images  to  the  devil,  in  his  treatife  of 
Daemonologie  :  "  to  fome  others  at  thefe  times  he  teacheth  how 
to  make  piftures  of  waxe  or  claye,  that  by  the  roafting  thereof 
the  perfons  that  they  bear  the  name  of  maybe  continually  melted, 
and  dried  away  by  continual  ficknelTe."  See  Servius  on  the  8tli 
Eclogue  of  Virgil,  Theocritus  Idyl.  2.  22.  Hudibras,  p.  2.  1.  2. 
V.  331.     S.  W. 

^  with  more  advice,]   With  more  advice,  is  on  further 

knowledge,  on  letter  confideration.     So,  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax." 
The  word,  as  Mr.  Malone  obferves,  is  ftill  current  among 
mercantile  people,  whofe  conftant  language  is,  "  we  are  advifed 
by  letters  from  abroad,"  meaning  informed.  So,  in  bills  of  ex- 
change the  conclufion  always  is — "  Without  further  advice.'' 
So,  in  this  very  play  : 

"  This  pride  of  hers,  upon  advice."  &c. 
Again,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice."     Steevens. 

*  'Tis  but  her  pi&ure — ]  This  is  evidently  a  flip  of  attention, 
for  he  had  feen  her  in  the  lail  fcene,  and  in  high  terms  oiFered 
her  his  fervice.     Johnson. 

I  believe  Proteus  means,  that,  as  yet,  he  had  feen  only  her 
outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long  enough  to  have 
any  acquaintance  with  her  mind. 

Q2 
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And  that  hath  dazzled  my  realbn's  light ; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfe6lions,7 

There  is  no  reafon  but  I  Ihall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compafs  her  I'll  ufe  my  fkill.  [Exit, 

SCENE  V. 

The  fame.     A  Street. 
Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce !  by  mine  honefty,  welcome  to 
Milan.8 

Laun.  Forfwear  not  thyfelf,  fweet  youth;  fori 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man 
is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged  ;  nor  never  wel- 
come to  a  place,  till  fome  certain  fhot  be  paid,  and 
the  hoftefs  fay,  welcome. 


So,  in  Cymleline  : 

"  All  of  her,  that  is  oiit  of  door,  mofl;  rich  ! 
"  If  fhe  be  furnlfli'd  with  a  mind  fo  rare,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  A61  11.  fc.  i  : 

"  Praife  her  but  for  this  her  ivithout-door  form." 
Perhaps  Proteus,  is  mentally  comparing  his  fate  with  that  of 
Pyrocles,  the  hero  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  who  fell  in  love  with 
Philoclea  immediately  on  feeing  her  portrait  in  the  houfe  of  Ka- 
lander.     Steevens. 

^  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reajon's  light ; 

But  when  I  look  &c.]  Our  author  ufes  dazzled  as  a  tri- 
lyllable.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  not  perceiving  tliis,  in- 
troduced/b,  ("  And  that  hath  dazzled_/o,"  &c.)  a  word  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  fenfe  as  unneceflary  to  the  metre.  The  plain  meaning 
is.  Her  mere  outjide  has  dazzled  me ; — zvhcn  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  perfections  of  her  mind,  Ifliall  lefirnck  blind. 

Malone. 

®  to  Milan.]  It  is  Padua  in  the  former  editions.     See  the 

note  on  A6t  III.     Pope. 
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Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale- 
houfe  with  you  prefently  ;  where,  for  one  fhot  of 
five  pence,  thou  fhalt  have  five  thoufand  welcomes. 
But,  firrah,  how  did  thy  mafler  part  with  madam 
Julia  ? 

Lavn,  Marry,  after  they  clofed  in  earioefl,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jell. 

Speed.  But  fhall  flie  marry  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  Shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  arc  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fifh. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  flands  the  matter  with- 
them  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  ftands  w^ell  with 
him,  it  ftands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  afs  art  thou  ?  I  underftand 
thee  not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canfl  not  ? 
My  ftafF  underflands  me.9 

Speed.  What  thou  fay'ft  ? 

'  My  ftqjf  \md.e.xiiAndi  7??e.]  This  equivocation,  miferable  as 
it  isj  has  been  admitted  by  Milton  in  his  great  poem,  B.  VI  : 

"  The  terms  we  fent  were  terms  of  weight, 

"  Such  as,  we  may  perceive,  amaz'd  them  all, 
"  And  ftagger'd  many  ;  Avho  receives  them  right, 
"  Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  xindeijiand  5 
"  Not  underjtood,  this  gift  they  have  befides, 
"  To  fhew  us  when  our  foes  Hand  not  upright." 

Johnson. 
The  fame  quibble  occurs  likewife  in  the  fecond  part  of  The 
Three  Merry  Cohlers,  an  ancient  ballad  : 

"  Our  work  doth  th'  owners  underftand, 
*'  Thus  ftill  we  are  on  the  mending  hand."     Steevens. 
Q3 
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Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee,  I'll 
but  lean,  and  my  flaff  underflands  me. 

Speed.  It  ftands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,ftand  under  and  underfland  is  all  one. 

Sfeed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Aik  my  dog  :  if  he  fay,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
fay,  no,  it  will  ;  if  he  fhake  his  tail,  and  fay  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclufion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  fhalt  never  get  fuch  a  fecret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  It  fo.  But,  Launce, 
how  fay 'ft  thou,  that  my  mafter  is  become  a  notable 
lover  ?  * 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwife. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reporteft  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whorfonafs,  thou  miftakeft  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant 
thy  mafter. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  mafter  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
burn  himfelf  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to 
the  ale-houfe,  fo  ;  ^  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Chriftian. 

^  how  fay  ft  thou,  that  my  mafter  is  lecome  a  notalle 

lover  ?]  i.  e.  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  ellewhere  obferved,)  What 
fay'ft  thou  to  this  circumftance, — namely,  Uiat  my  mafter  is  be- 
come a  notable  lover  ?     Malone. 

*  foj]  So,  which  is  wanting  in  the  firft  folJo>  was  fup- 

plied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond.     Malone. 
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Speed.  Why  ? 

Laun.  Becaule  thou  haft  not  fo  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  ^  with  a  Chriltian  :  Wilt 
thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  fervice.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL4 

The  fame.     AyiApartme^it  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus, 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  fhall  I  be  forfworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  Ihall  I  be  foHworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  Ihall  be  much  forfworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  firll  my  oath, 

'  the  a\e ]  Ales  were  merry  meetings  inllltuted  in 

country  places.     ThuSj  Ben  Jonlbn  : 

"  And  all  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records 
"  Of  antique  proverbs  drawn  from  Whitfon  lords, 
"  And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  ales, 
"  With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives'  tales, 
"  We  bring  you  now." 
Again,  in  Afcham's  ToxophUus,  edit.  1589,  P-  2  :   "  — or  elfe 
make  merry  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale." 

Again,  asMr.M.  Mafonobferves,  in  the  play  of  Lore/  Cromivell : 
"  O  Tom,  tliat  we  were  now  at   Putney,  at  the  ale 
there  !" 
See  alfo  Mr.  T.  Warton's  Hiftory  of  EngliJJi  Poetry,  Vol.  III. 
p.  128.     Steevens. 

*  It  is  to  be  obfer\^ed,  that,  in  the  folio  edition  there  afe  no 
direiSlions  concerning  the  fcenes  ;  they  have  been  added  by  the 
later  editors,  and  may  therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that 
can  give  more  confiftency  or  regularity  to  the  drama  by  fuch 
alterations.  I  make  this  remark  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  know 
not  whether  the  following  foliloquy  of  Proteus  is  fo  proper  in 
the  ftreet.     Johnson. 

The  reader  will  perceive  tliat  the  fcenery  has  been  changed^ 
though  Dr.  Johnfon's  obfervation  is  continued,     Steevens, 
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Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  peijury. 

Love  bade  me  fwear,  and  love  bids  me  forfwear : 

0  fweet-fuggelting  love,?  if  thou  haft  linn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  fubje61,  to  excufe  it. 
At  firft  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  ftar. 

But  now  I  worfhip  a  celeftial  fun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken  ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  refolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.— 
Fye,  fye,  unreverend  tongue  !   to  call  her  bad, 
Whofe  fovereignty  fo  oft  thou  haft  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thoufand  foul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do  ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  v/here  I  fhould  love. 

Julia  I  lofe,  and  Valentine  I  loie  : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  muft  lofe  myfelf ; 

If  I  lofe  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  lofs. 

For  Valentine,  myfelf;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myfelf  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  ftill  more  precious  in  itfelf : 

And  Silvia,  witnefs  heaven,  that  made  her  fair  ! 

Shews  Julia  but  a  fwarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead  ; 

And  Valentine  Til  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  fweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  conftant  to  myfelf. 

Without  fome  treachery  ufed  to  Valentine  : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celeftial  Silvia's  chamber- window ; 


*  O^fw eet-{ngge{tir\g  love,"}  Tojuggejt  is  to  tempt,  in  our  au- 
thor's language.     So  again  : 

"  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  {oon  fuggejied." 

The  fenfe  is,  O  tempting  love,  if  thou  haji  influenced  me  to 
fin,  teach  me  to  excufe  it.     Johnson. 
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Myfelf  in  counfel,  his  competitor  :  ^ 
Now  prefently  Fll  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  difguifing,  and  pretended  flight ;  ? 
Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banilh  Valentine ; 
For  Thurio,  he  intends,  fliall  wed  his  daughter  : 
But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  crofs, 
By  feme  fly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 
Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpole  fwift. 
As  thou  hafl:  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !  ^     \_Exit, 

^  in  counfel,  his  competitor  :]  Mjifelf,  who  am  his  com- 
petitor or  rival,  being  admitted  to  his  counfel.     Johnson. 

Competitor  is  confederate,  afjiftant,  partner. 
So,  in  Ayitony  and  Cleopatra: 

"  Is  it  not  Csefar's  natural  vice,  to  hate 

"  One  great  competitor  ?" 
and  he  is  fpeaking  of  Lepidus,  one  of  the  triumvirate.  S>teevens. 

Steevens  is  right  in  alTerting,  that  competitor,  in  tliis  place, 
means  confederate,  or  partner. — ^The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  the  Clown  feeing  Maria  and  Sir 
Toby  approach,  who  were  joined  in  the  plot  againft  Malvolio, 
fays,  "  The  co7w/)e/i/or^  enter."  And  again,  in  K.  Richard  III. 
the  meffenger  fays  : 

"  The  Guildfords  are  in  arms, 

"  And  every  hour  more  competitors 

"  Flock  to  the  rebels." 
So  alfo,  in  Loves  Lalonrs  Loft : 

"  The  king,  and  his  competitors  in  oath."     M.  Mason. 

'  pretended. /Z%/i^  J ]  Pretended  flight  is  propofed  or  in- 
tended flight.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  What  good  could  they  pretend.'" 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  juftly  obferves,  that  the  verb  pretendre  in 
French,  has  the  fame  fignification.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Dr.  A.  Borde's  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  1542, 
fig.  H  3  :  "  I  pretend  to  return  and  come  round  about  thorow 
other  regyons  in  Europ."     Reed. 

*  -; this  drift .']  I  fufpe6l  that  the  author  concluded  the 

aft  with  this  couplet,  and  that  the  next  fcene  fhould  begin  the 
third  aft  ;  but  the  change,  as  it  will  add  notlilng  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  adtion,  is  of  no  great  importance.     Johnson. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Verona,     ji  Room  in  Julia's  Houfo, 

Enter  Julia  «??.(/ Luc etta. 

Jul.  Counfel,  Liicetta;  gentle  girl,  aliilt  me! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  vifibly  charadler'd  and  engrav'd, — 
To  leflbn  me  ;  and  tell  me  Tome  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas  !   the  way  is  wearifome  and  long. 

Jul.  a  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  meafure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  fteps  ; 
Much  lefs  fhall  flie,  that  hath  love's  wings  to.  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  fo  dear. 
Of  fuch  divine  perfection,  as  lir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'ft  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  foul's 
food  ? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  fo  long  a  time. 
Didfi:  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'ft  as  ibon  go  kindle  fire  with  fnow. 
As  feek  to  quench  the  tire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire : 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Left  it  fhould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  dam'ft  it  up,   the  more  it 
burns ; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'ft,  being  flopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
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But,  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered. 

He  makes  fweet  mulick  with  the  enamel 'd  Hones, 

Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  every  fedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrays. 

With  willing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe  : 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream, 

And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ftep, 

Till  the  laft  llep  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 

And  there  I'll  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blefled  foul  doth  in  Elylium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loofe  encounters  of  lafcivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  fuch  weeds 
As  may  befeem  fome  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then  your  ladyfhip  mufl  cut  your  hair. 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  lilken  firings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  : 
To  be  fantaftic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  fhall  fhow  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fafhion,  madam,  fhall  I  make  your 
breeches  .•* 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as — "  tell  me,  good  my 
lord, 
"  What  compafs  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?" 
Why,  even  that  fafhion  thou  beft  lik'fl,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  mull  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece, 
madam. 9 

'  with  a  cod-piece,  is'c]  Whoever  wilhes  to  be  ac- 

■quainted  with  this  particvilar,  relative   to   drefs,    may   confult 
JBuiwer's  Artificial  Changeling,  in  which  fuch  matters  are  very 
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Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta  ! '  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

IjUC.  a  round  hofe,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a 

pin, 
Unlefs  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  flick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  thinkTt  meet,  and  is  mod  mannerly  : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  w^orld  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  fo  unllaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  fcandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  fo,  then  ftay  at  home,  and  go 
not. 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  wdien  you  come. 
No  matter  w4io's  difpleas'd,  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  fcarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

amply  dilcuffed.     It  is  mentioned^  however,  in  Tyro's  Roaring 
Megge,  1598: 

"  Tyro's  round  breeches  have  a  clifFe  behind  j 
"  Arid  that  fame  perking  longitude  before, 
"  Which  for  a  p'ln-cnfe  antique  plowmen  wore." 
Ocular  inflruftion  may  be  had  from  the  armour  fliown  as 
John  of  Gaunt's  in  the  Tower  of  London.     The  fame  fafliion 
appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  offenfive  in  France.  See  Montaigne, 
Chap.  XXII.     The  cuftom  of  flicking  pins  in  this  oftentatious 
piece  of  indecency  was  continued  by  the  illiberal  warders  of  the 
Tower,  till  forbidden  by  authority.     Steevens. 

^  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  &c.]  Dr.  Percy  obferves,  tiaat  this  in- 
terjeftion  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  North.  It  feems  to  have  the  fame 
meaning  as  apage,  Lat. 

So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  thirteenth  Iliad : 

"  Out,  out,  I  hate  ye  from  my  heart,  ye  rotten-minded 
men !"     Steevens. 

So,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  A6t  11.  fc.  vi : 

"  Out,  out .'  unworthy  to  fpeak  where  he  breatlieth." 

Reep. 
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Jul.  That  is  the  leaft,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thoufand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  inftances  as  infinite  -  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  thefe  are  fervants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Bafe  men,  that  ufe  them  to  fo  bafe  efFe6l ! 
But  truer  flars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth  : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles  ; 
His  love  fincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ; 
His  tears,  pure  meffengers  fent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  fo,  when  you  come 
to  him  ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  : 
Only  deferve  my  love,  by  loving  him  ; 
And  prefently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  ftand  in  need  of, 
To  furnifh  me  upon  my  longing  journey. ^ 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  difpofe, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation  ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  defpatch  me  hence  : 
Come,  anfwer  not,  but  to  it  prefently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [_Exeunt. 

*  as  infi7iite ]  Old  edit. — q/' infinite.     Johnson. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

'  my  longing  journey.l  Dr.  Grey  obfen-es,  that  longing 

is  a  participle  a6tive,  with  a  paflive  fignification ;  for  longed, 
wifhed,  or  defired, 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  fuppofes  Julia  to  mean  a  journey  which  flie 
fhall  pajs  in  longing.     Steeven'S. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 
Milan.     All  Anti-room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awliile  ; 

We  have  fome  fecrets  to  confer  about. 

\_Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My   gracious   lord,    that   which   I  would 
dilcover, 
The  law  of  friendfhip  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeferving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  elle  no  worldly  good  fhould  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  fir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  fteal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myfelf  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  determined  to  beftow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  fhould  fhe  thus  be  ftolen  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  fake,  I  rather  chofe 
To  crofs  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  forrows,  which  would  prefs  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timelefs  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honed  care ; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myfelf  have  often  feen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  faft  afleep  ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
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Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  left  my  jealous  aim  4  might  err. 
And  lb,  unworthily,  dilgrace  the  man, 
(A  ralhnefs  that  I  ever  yet  have  fliunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyfelf  haft  now  difclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'ft  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggefted, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myfelf  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  fhe  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber- window  will  afcend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  prefently ; 
Where,  if  it  pleafe  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  fo  cunningly, 
Tliat  my  difcovery  be  not  aimed  at  ;5 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publifher  of  this  pretence.^ 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  fhall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  ftr  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit, 


*  •jealous  aim  — ■]    Aim  is  guefs,  in  this  inftance,  as  in 

the  following.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  I  aim'd  fo  near  when  I  fuppos'd  youlov'd/'  Steevens. 

5  ■     ■   ■  he  not  aimed  at{\  Be  not  gueff'ed.     Johnson. 

^  of  this  pretence.]  Of  this  claim  made  to  your  daughter. 

Johnson. 

Pretence  IS  dejign.  So,  in  K.  Lear:  "  — to  feel  my  affec- 
tion to  your  honour,  and  no  other  pretence  of  danger." 

Again,  in  tlie  fame  play  :  "  — pretence  and  purpofe  of  un- 
kindnefs."     Steevens, 
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Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  fait  ? 

Val.  Pleafe  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  mefTenger 
That  flays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

J^AL.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  fignify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  th.en  no  matter;  ftay  with  me  a  while; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fome  affairs, 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  mufi:  be  fecret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  fought 
To  match  my  friend,  fir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  fure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  befides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Befeeming  fuch  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  truftme;  fhe  is  peevifh,  fullen,  froward. 
Proud,  difobedient,  ftubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  fhe  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearino-  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 

o 

And,  may  I  fay  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  ^  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherifh'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  refolved  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower  ; 
For  me  and  my  pofTeffions  fhe  efiieems  not. 

'  AndjWhtre — ]    Wliere,  in  this  in  fiance,  has  the  power  of 
whereas.     So,  in  Pericles^  Aft  I.  fc.  i  : 

"  IFhere  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  fon."  Steevens. 
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Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  iii 

this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  (ir,  in  Milan,  here,^ 
Whom  I  affecft ;  but  fhe  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  efteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Befides,  the  faihion  of  the  time  9  is  chang'd;) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  beftow  myfelf, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  fun-bright  eye. 

Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  fhe  refpe6l  not  words  j 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  filent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind.' 

*  " 'fir,  in  Milan,  here,'\  It  ouglit  to  be  thus,  inftead  of-^in 

Verona,  here — for  the  fcene  apparently  is  in  Milan,  as  is  cleaie 
from  feveral  paffages  in  the  firft  aft,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  fcene  of  the  fourth  a6l.  A  like  miftake  has  crept  into  the 
eighth  fcene  of  AGi  11.  where  Speed  bids  his  fellow-fervant 
Launce  welcome  to  Padua.     Pope. 

'  the  fajhion  of  the  time — }  The  modes  of  courtfhip, 

the  a6ts  by  which  men  recommended  themfelves  to  ladies. 

Johnson. 
^   Win  her  with  gifts,  if  fie  refpeB  not  words ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  f  lent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind.']  So,  in 
our  author's  Pafionate  Pilgrim  : 
"  Spare  not  to  fpend, — 
"  The  ftrongeft  caftle,  tower,  and  town, 
"  The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down." 
A  line  of  this  ftanza— ^ 

"  The  ftrongefl  caftle,  tower,  and  town," 
and  two  in  a  fucceeding  ftanza — 

"  What  though  fhe  ftrive  to  try  her  ftrength, 
^'  And  ban  and  brawl,  and  fay  thee  nay,'' 
remind  us  of  the  following  verfes  in  The  Hi/iorie  of  Graunde 
Amour e,  [fign.  I  2,]  written  by  Stephen  Hawes,  near  a  century 
before  thofe  of  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Forfake  her  not,  though  that  fie  fay  e  nay  : 
"  A  womans  guife  is  evermore  delay. 

Vol.  IV.  R 
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Duke.  But  fhe  did  fcorn  a  prefent  that  I  fent  her.* 

Val.  a  woman  fometimes  fcorns  what  bed  con- 
tents her : 

"  No  Cqflell  can  be  of  fo  great  a  ftrength, 
"  If  that  there  be  a  fure  fiege  to  it  layed  ; 
"  It  muft  yelde  up,  or  els  be  won  at  length, 
*'  Though  that  'to-fore  it  hadi  bene  long  delayed ; 
"  So  continuance  may  you  right  well  ayde  : 
"  Some  womans  harte  can  not  fo  harded  be, 
"  But  bufy  labour  may  make  it  agree." 
Another  earlier  writer  than  Shakfpeare,  fpeaking  of  women, 

has  alfo  the  fame  unfavourable  (and,  I  hope,  unfounded,)  fen- 

timent  : 

*'  'Tis  wifdom  to  give  much  ;  a  gift  prevails, 
"  When  deep  perfualive  oratory  fails." 

Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander. 

Malone. 
Again,  in  the  Firjl  Part  of  Jeronimo,  l605,  though  written 

much  earlier: 

**  let  his  proteftations  be 

"  Fafhioned  with  rich  jewels,  for  in  love 
"  Great  gifts  and  gold  have  the  beft  tongues  to  move. 
"  Let  him  not  fpare  an  oath  without  a  jewel 
**  To  bind  it  fafl  :  oh,  I  know  womens  hearts 
"  What  fluff  they  are  made  of,  my  lord:  gifts  and  giving, 
"  Will  melt  the  chaflefl  feeming  female  living." 
The  fame  rude  fentiment  was  foon  after  adopted  by  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher  in  The  Woman  Hater,  I6O7,  A6l  IV.  fc.  ii : 
"  — —  your  offers  mufl 

"  Be  full  of  bounty  ;  velvets  to  furnifli  a  gown,  filks 
"  For  petticoats  and  foreparts,  fhag  for  lining ; 
"  Forget  not  fome  pretty  jewel  to  faflen  after 
"  Some  little  compliment !  If  fhe  deny  tliis  courtefy, 
"  Double  your  bounties  j  be  not  wanting  in  abundance: 
"  FuUnefs  of  gifts,  link'd  with  a  pleafing  tongue, 
"  Will  win  an  anchorite."     Reed. 

* that  /fent  her.]  To  produce  a  more  accurate  rhyme, 

we  might  read : 

"  that  I  fent  Sir  :" 

Mr,  M.  Mafon  obferves,  that  the  rhyme,  which  was  evidently 
here  intended,  requires  that  we  fhould  read — "  what  befl  content 
her."  The  word  what  may  imply  thqfe  which,  as  well  as  that 
which.    Steevens. 
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Send  hef  another ;  never  give  her  o'er ; 

For  Icorn  at  firfl  makes  after-love  the  more. 

If  Hie  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 

But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 

If  fhe  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  j 

For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 

Take  no  repulfe,  whatever  fhe  doth  fay ; 

For,  get  you  gone,  fhe  doth  not  mean,  aiuay : 

Flatter,  and  praife,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 

Though  ne'er  fo  black,  fay,  they  have  angels'  faces. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  fay,  is  no  man. 

If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  fhe,  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth  ; 
And  kept  feverely  from  refort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  accefs  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then  I  would  refort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke,  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
fafe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourfe  to  her  by  night. 

Val,  What  lets,3  but  one  may  enter  at  her  win- 
dow ? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground ; 
And  built  fo  fhelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  caft  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  ferve  to  fcale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 


^   JVhat  lets,]  i,  e.  what  hinders.     So,  in  Hamlet,    Ad  I. 
fc.  iv : 

"  By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me.'* 

Steevens. 
R2 
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Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
iVdvife  nie  where  I  may  have  l\ich  a  ladder. 

Vjl.  When  would  you  ufe  it  ?  pray,  fir,  tell  me 
that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  feven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  fuch  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee  ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 
How  fhall  I  bell  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Vjl.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  fer\'e  the  turn  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  fee  thy  cloak ; 
I'll  get  me  one  of  fuch  another  length. 

Fal.  Why,  any  cloak  will  ferve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  fhall  I  fafhion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  fame  ?  What's  here  ? — To  Silvia  ? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  ! 
I'll  be  fo  bold  to  break  the  fcal  for  once.      [^Reads, 
My  thoughts  do  harbour  ivith  my  Silvia  nightly ; 

And  Jlaves  they  are  to  me,  that  fend  them  flying: 
0,  could  their  mafter  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himfelf  would  lodge;  ivhere  fenj'elefs  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bojom  rejl  them  ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  iniportunCy 
Do  ciirfe  the  grace  that  with  fuch  grace  hath  hlefs'd 
them, 

Becaufe  myfelf  do  want  my  ferv ants'  fortune : 
I  curfe  myfelf,  for  they  arefent  by  me,^ 
That  they  Jhould  harbour  where  their  lordfJiould  he, 

*  for  they  are  fent  ly  me,']    For  is  the  fame  as /or  that, 

Jince.    Johnson. 
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What's  here  ? 

Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchife  thee : 
'Tis  fo ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpofe. — 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  fon,)5 
Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  liars,  becaufe  they  I'hine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  bafe  nitruder  !  over-weening  flave  ! 
Beflow  thy  fawning  fmiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  defert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  beftow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories. 
Longer  than  fwifteft  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  fhall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyfelf. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excufe. 
But,  as  thou  lov'ft  thy  life,  make  fpeed  from  hence. 

\_Exit  Duke. 

Val.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banifh'd  fi'om  myfelf ; 
And  Silvia  is  myfelf:  banifh'd  from  her, 

^  Merops'  Jon,)']  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  raflinefe,  but 

without  his  preteniions  ;  thou  art  not  the  fon  of  a  divinity,  but  a 
terrcpjilius,  a  low-born  wretch  ;  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with 
whom  Phaeton  was  fallely  reproached.     Johnson. 

This  fcrap  of  mythology  Shakfpeare  might  have  found  in  the 
fpurious  play  of  K.  John,  15gi  : 

"  as  fometime  Phaeton 

"  Milirufting  filly  Merops  for  his  lire." 
Or  in  Robert  Greene's  Orlando  Furiofo,  1594: 

"  Why,  foolifh,  hardy,  daring,  fimple  groom, 

"  Follower  of  fond  conceited  Phaeton,"  &c.     SteevENS. 

R3 
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Is  felf  from  felf ;  a  deadly  banifhment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  feen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unlefs  it  be  to  think  that  fhe  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  ihadow  of  perfe(9:ion.^ 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  mulick  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unlefs  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  eflence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fofter'd,  illumin'd,  cherifh'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  :7 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  feek  him  out. 
Laun.  So-ho  !  fo-ho  ! 
Pro.  What  feefl:  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair  * 
on's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine  ? 
Val.  No. 


*  And  feed  upon  thejhadow  of  perfeSiion.'} 

"  Aniraum  piftura  pafcit  inani."     Firg.     Henley. 

'  I,fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  :]  To  fly  his  doom, 
ufed  for  by  flying,  or  in  flying,  is  a  Gallicifm.  The  fenfe  is,  by 
avoiding  the  execvition  of  his  fentence  I  fhall  not  efcape  death. 
If  I  Hay  here,  I  fuffer  niyfelf  to  be  deftroyed ;  if  I  go  away,  I 
deftroy  my  felf.     Johnson. 

*  ..  there's  not  a  hair — ]  Launce  is  ftill  quibbling.  He  is 
now  running  down  tiie  hare  that  he  ftarted  when  he  entered. 

Malone. 
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Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  fpirit  ? 

Fal.  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then  ? 

Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  fpeak  ?  mafter,  fhall  I  llrike  ? 

Pro.  Whom  9  would'ft  thou  llrike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  fir,  I'll  flrike  nothing :  I  pray  you, — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  fay,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  llopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  poflefs'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  filence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  hai-fli,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

F^AL.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Fal.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  facred  Silvia  !— ■ 
Hath  fhe  forfwoi  n  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forfworn  me  !— 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanifh'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banifhed,  O,  that's  the  news ; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 


*  Whom — ]  Old  copy— ./^Ao,     Corrected  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

R4 
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And  now  excefs  of  it  will  make  me  furfeit» 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banifhed  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay  ;  and  fhe  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  ftands  in  efFe6lual  force,) 
A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  Ibme  call  tears : 
Thofe  at  her  father's  churlilTi  feet  fhe  tender'd ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  hmnble  felf ; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whofe  whitenefs  fo  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe  : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  fighs,  deep  groans,  nor  lilver-fliedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompaffionate  lire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  mull  die. 
Belides,  her  intercelTion  chaf'd  him  fo. 
When  fhe  for  thy  repeal  was  fuppliant, 
That  to  clofe  prifon  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more ;  unlefs  the  next  word  that  thou 
Ipeak'ft, 
Have  fome  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  fo,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endlefs  dolour. 

Pro.  Ceafe  to  lament  for  that  thou  canll  not  help. 
And  ftudy  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'lt. 
Time  is  the  nurfe  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  Hay,  thou  canft  not  fee  thy  love ; 
Belides,  thy  Haying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  llafF;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  againll  defpairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  tliough  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  ftiall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love.' 

*   Eoen  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love.]  So,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  Thefe  to  her  excellent  white  lofom,"^  &c. 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Adventures  of  Majier  F.  I.  firft  edit. 
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The  time  now  ferves  not  to  expoftulale  : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  1  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-aftairs  : 
As  thou  lov'ft  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyfelf, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

VjL.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  feeft  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  hafte,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  lirrah,  find  him  out.  Come,  Valentine. 
Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia  !  haplefs  Valentine  ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  mafter  is  a  kind  of  knave : 
but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.*    He 


p.  206  :  "  — at  deliuerle  thereof,  [1.  e.  of  a  letter,]  fhe  under- 
llode  not  for  what  caufe  he  thmft  the  fame  into  her  Iqfome." 

Trifling  as  'he  remark  may  appear,  before  the  meaning  of  this 
addrefs  of  letters  to  the  Infovi  of  a  wifirefs  can  be  underftood, 
it  fhould  be  known  that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the 
fore  part  of  their  ftays,  in  which  tliey  not  only  carried  love-letters 
and  love  tokens,  but  even  their  money  and  materials  for  needle 
work.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  Marchantes  Tale  : 
"  This  purfe  hath  fhe  in  hire  Infome  hid." 

In  many  parts  of  England  the  ruflic  damfels  ftill  obferve  the 
fame  practice  ;  and  a  very  old  lady  informs  me  that  flie  remem- 
bers, when  it  was  the  falliion  to  wear  prominent  ftays,  it  was  no 
lefs  the  cuftom  for  ftratagem  and  gallantry  to  drop  its  literary 
favours  within  the  front  of  tliem.     Steevens. 

See  Lord  Surrey's  Sonnets,  1557  : 

"  My  fong,  tliou  fhalt  attain  to  .find  the  pleafant  place, 
"  Where  fhe  doth  live,  by  whom  I  live  ;  may  chance  to 

have  the  grace, 
"  When  llie  hath  read,  andfeen  the  grief  wherein  I  ferve, 
"  Between  her  hreftsjhejhall  thee  put,  therefjialljhe  thee 

referveT     Malone. 

^  Laun.  7  am  but  a  fool,  ho\  you  ;  and  yet  I  hai^e  the  wit  to 
think,  my  majier  is  a  kind  of  knave  :  but  that's  all  one,  if  he 
ie  but  one  knave.]  Where  is  the  fenfe  ?  or,  if  you  won't  allow 
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lives  not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love  :  yet  I 
am  in  love;  but  a  team  of  horle  fhall  not  pluck 3 


tlie  fpeaker  that,  where  is  the  humour  of  this  fpeech  ?  Nothing 
had  given  the  fool  occafion  to  fufpeft  that  his  mafler  was  become 
double,  hke  Antipholis  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  The  laft  word 
is  corrupt.     We  fhould  read  : 

>if  he  he  hut  one  kind. 

He  thought  his  mafter  was  a  hind  of  knave ;  however,  he 
keeps  himfelf  in  countenance  with  this  reflection,  that  if  he  was 
a  knave  but  of  one  hind,  he  might  pafs  well  enough  amongfthis 
neighbours.     This  is  truly  humorous.     Warburton. 

This  alteration  is  acute  and  fpecious,  yet  I  know  not  whether, 
in  Shakfpeare's  langxiage,  one  knave  may  not  fignify  a  knave  on 
only  one  occajion,  ^  f ingle  knave.  We  ftiU  ufe  a  cZo^/^/e  villain 
for  a  villain  beyond  tlie  common  rate  of  gviilt.     Johnson. 

This  paflage  has  been  altered,  with  little  difference,  by  Dr. 
"Warburton  and  Sir  T,  Hanmer. — Mr.  Edwards  explains  it, — 
"  if  he  only  be  a  knave,  if  /  myfe/fhe  not  found  to  be  another." 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  will  fupport  the  old  reading  and 
his  interpretation  with  indifputable  authority.  In  the  old  play  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  Arirtippus  declares  of  Carifophus  :  "  You 
lofe  money  by  him  if  you  fell  him  for  one  knave ,  for  he  ferves 
for  ttvayne." 

This  phrafeology  is  often  met  with :  Arragon  fays,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  With  one  foots  head  I  came  to  woo, 

"  But  I  go  away  with  tivo.'^ 
Donne  begins  one  of  his  fonnets  : 

'*  1  am  (wo  fools,  I  know, 

"  For  loving  and  for Jayingfo."  &c. 
And  when  Panurge  cheats  St.  Nicholas  of  the  chapel,  which 
he  vowed  to  him  in  a  ftorm,  Rabelais  calls  him  "  a  rogi;e — a 
rogue  and  an  half — Le  gallant,  gallant  de  demy.''     Farmer. 

Again,  in  Like  JVill  to  Like,  quoth  the  Devil  to  the  Collier^ 
1587: 

"  Thus  thou  may'ft  be  called  a  knave  in  graine, 

"  And  where  knaves  be  fcant,  thou  may'ft  go  for  tivayne." 

Steevens. 

3  a  team  of  horfe^Pi all  not  pluck — ]  I  fee  how  Valentine 

fufFers  for  telling  his  love-fecrets,  therefore  I  will  keep  mine  clofe. 

Johnson* 
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that  from  me ;  nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a 
woman  :  but  that  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myfelf ; 
and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid  :  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for 
{he  hath  had  goffips  -A  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  fhe  is  her 
mailer's  maid,  and  ferves  for  wages.  She  hath 
more  qualities  than  a  water-fpaniel, — which  is  much 
in  a  bare  chriftian.5  Here  is  the  cat-log  [_PulUng 
out  a  papej-]  of  her  conditions.^  Imprimis,  She 
can  fetch  and  carry.  Why,  a  horfe  can  do  no 
more ;  nay,  a  horfe  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry ; 
therefore,  is  fhe  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  She  can 
milk  ;  look  you,  a  fweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean 
hands. 

JSw^er  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  fignior  Launce  ?  what  news 
with  your  mallerfhip  ? 

Laun.  With  my  mailer's  Ihip  ??  why,  it  is  at  fea. 

Perhaps  Launce  was  not  intended  to  iTiew  {o  much  fenfe  ;  but 
here  indulges  himfelf  in  talking  contradi6lory  nonfenfe. 

Steevens. 

*  forjhe  hath  had  goffips  :]   Gojfips  not  only  fignity  thofc 

who  anfwer  for  a  child  in  baptiim,  but  thie  tattling  women  who 
attend  lyings-in.     The  quibble  between  tliefe  is  evident. 

Steevens. 

^  '——aharechrijtian.']  Launce  is  quibbling  on.     i^cre  has 

two  fenfes  ;  mere  and  naked.     In  Coriolanus  it  is  ufed  in  the  iirft  : 

"  'Tis  but  a  ha7-e  petition  of  the  ftate." 

Launce  ufes  it  in  both,  and  oppofes  tlie  naked  female  to  the 

water-fpaniel  cover  d  with  hairs  of  remarkable  thicknefs. 

Steevens. 

*  her  conditions.]  i.  e.  qualities.  The  old  copy  has  con- 
dition.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

'  With  my  majter  s  Jhip  ?~\  In  former  editions  it  is — 
With  my  malterlhip  ?   why,  it  is  at  fea. 

For  how  does  Launce  miilake  the  word  ?  Speed  aiks  him  about 
his  mallerfhip,  and  he  replies  to  it  liteiatim.  But  then  how  was 
bis  mafterlhip  at  fea,  and  on  Ihore  too  }  The  addition  of  a  letter 
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Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  itill ;  miftake  the  word : 
W^hat  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackeft  news  that  ever  thou  heard'lt. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Laun'.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Lauis'.  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head ;  thou  canfl  not 
read. 

Speed.  Thou  lieft,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee :  Tell  me  this :  Who  begot 
thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  Ion  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer  !  it  was  the  fon  of  thy 
grandmother  :^  this  proves,  that  thou  canft  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There ;  and  faint  Nicholas  be  thy  fpeed  1^ 


and  a  note  of  apoftrophf,  makes  Launce  both  miftake  the  word, 
and  lets  the  pun  right :  it  reftores,  indeed,  but  a  mean  joke  ;  but, 
■without  it,  there  is  no lenle  in  the  paiVage.  Befides,  it  is  in  cha- 
racter with  tlie  reft  of  the  fcene  ;  and,  I  dare  be  confident,  the 
poet's  own  conceit.     Theobald. 

*  the  fon  of  thy  grandmother:]  It  is  undoubtedly  true 

that  the  mother  only  knov^s  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  I  fup- 
pofe  Launce  infers,  that  if  he  could  read,  he  muft  have  read  this 
well  known  obfervation.     Steevens. 

'  faint  Nicholas   ie  thi/ fpeed  !"]  St.  Nicholas  prefided 

over  fcholars,  who  were  tlierefore  called  St.  Nicholas's  clerks. 
Hence,  by  a  quibble  between  Nicholas  and  Old  Nick,  highway- 
men, in  The  Firft  Part  of  Hetrry  the  Fourth,  are  called 
Nicholas's  clerks.     Warburton. 

That  this  faint  prefided  over  young  fcholars,  may  be  gathered 
from  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  362,  for  by  the  ftatutes  of 
Paul's  Jchool  there  inferted,  the  children  are  required  to  attend 
divme  fervice  at  the  cathedral  on  his  anniverfary.    The  reafon  1 
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Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 
Laun.  Ay,  that  fhe  can.^ 
Speed.  Item,  She  hreius  good  ale. 
Lavn.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — Bleffing 
of  your  heart,^  you  brew  good  ale. 
Speed.  Item,  She  canfeiv. 
Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Can  fhe  fo  ? 
Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  flock  with  a 
wench,  when  ihe  can  knit  him  a  ftock.^ 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wajli  andfcour. 
Laun.  A  fpecial  virtue ;  for  then  fhe  need  not  be 
vvafhed  and  fcoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can/pin. 

take  to  be,  that  the  legend  of  this  faint  makes  him  to  have  been 
a  bifhop,  while  he  was  a  boy.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

So,  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  1589  :  "  Methinks  tlib 
fellow  fpeaks  like  biftiop  Nicholas  ;  for  on  Saint  Nicholas's  night 
commonly  the  fcholars  of  the  country  make  them  a  billiop,  who, 
like  a  foolifh  boy,  goeth  about  bleffing  and  preaching  with  fuch 
childilh  terms,  as  maketh  the  people  laugh  at  his  foolilh  counter- 
feit fpeeches."     Steevens. 

^  Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  wilk. 
Laun.  Jy,  thatjte  can.']  Thefe  two  fpeeches  -(hould  evi- 
dently be  omitted.  There  is  not  only  no  attempt  at  humour  in 
them,  contrary  to  all  the  reft  in  the  fame  dialogue,  but  Launce 
clearly  directs  Speed  to  go  on  with  the  paper  where  he  himfelf 
left  off.     See  his  preceding  foliloquy.     Farmer. 

*  Bleffing  of  your  heart,    &c.]     So,   in  Ben  Jonfon's 

Mafque  of  Augurs  : 

"  Our  ale's  o'  the  beft, 
*'  And  each  good  gueft 

"  Prays  for  their  fouls  thathrew  It."     Steevevs, 

'  knit  him  a  flock.]    i.  t.  ftockiig.      So,    in   Tux'/fth 

Night :  "  — it  does  indifferent  well  in  a  &arae-co\oufd  ft  nek." 

Steevens. 
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Laun.  Then  may  I  fet  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
fhe  can  fpin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  namelefs  virtues. 

Laxtn.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  baftard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Latin.  Clofe  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  he  kijfed  fafting,^  in 
rejpect  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfaft :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  afiveet  mouth.^ 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  four  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  fleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  fo  Ihe  lleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  flow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  fet  this  down  among  her 

*  Jhe  is  not  to  le  kifled  fajilng,']     The  old  copy  reads 

— 'Jhe  is  not  to  le  fafting,  &c.     The  necelTary  word — kijjed, 
was  firft  added  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Steevens. 

5  fweet  mouth.']     This  I  take  to  be  the  fame  with  what 

is  now  vulgarly  called  afiueet  tooth,  a  luxurious  defire  of  dainties 
and  fweetmeats.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Thomas  Paynell's  tranflation  of  Ulrich  Hutten's  Book 
De  medicina  Guaiaci  i^  Morlo  Galileo,  1539  '•  "  — delycates 
and  deynties,  wherewith  they  may  ftere  up  \h€\xfweete  moiithes 
and  prouoke  theyr  appetites." 

Yet  how  a  luxurious  dejire  of  dainties  can  make  amends  for 
offenjive  breath,  I  know  not.  A.  fweet  mouth  may,  however, 
mean  a  Ukerijh  mouth,  in  a  wanton  fenfe.  So,  in  Meafure  for 
Meafure  : 

"  Their  {aucyfweetnefs  that  do  coin  heaven's  image,"  Sec. 

Steevens, 
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vices !  To  be  flow  in  words,  is  a  woman*s  only  vir- 
tue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her 
chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  frorti  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  becaufe  I  love 
crufts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curjl. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  beft  is,  (he  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  She  will  often  praife  her  liquor.^ 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  fhe  fhall :  if  fhe 
will  not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  fhould  be  praifed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal.'^ 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  (he  cannot ;  for  that's  writ 
down  fhe  is  flow  of :  of  her  purfe  fhe  fhall  not ;  for 
that  I'll  keep  fliut :  now,  of  another  thing  fhe  may ; 
and  that  I  cannot  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

*  praife  her  liquor.']  Tliat  is,  fliew  how  well  fhe  likes  it 

by  drinking  often.     Johnson. 

'  — —  She  is  too  liberal.]  Liberal,  is  licentious  and  grofs  in 
language.  So,  in  Othello :  "  Is  he  not  a  protane  and  very  liberal 
counfellor  ?"    Johnson, 

Again,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Brijtow,  l605,  bl.  1 : 
"  But  Vallenger,  moft  like  a  liberal  villain, 
''  Did  give  her  fcandalous  ignoble  terms." 
Mr.  Malone  adds  another  inftance  from  IVomaiis  a  Weather' 
€Ock,  by  N.  Field,  l6l2  : 

"  Next  that  tlie  fame 

"  Of  your  neglcft,  and  liberal  talking  tongue, 

"  Which  breeds  my  honour  an  eternal  wrong." 

Steevens. 
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Law.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her :  fhe  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  laft  article : 
Rehearfe  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  ivit,^ — 

Ljun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  The  cover  of  the  fait  hides  the  fait,  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  the  fait ;  the  hair  that  covers 
the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hide* 
the  lefs.     What's  next  ? 

Speed.   — And  more  faults  than  hairs, — 

Laun.  That's  monftrous  :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  — And  more  ivealth  than  faults. 

Z^t/'jv.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious  :^ 


*  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,]  An  old  Englifli  proverb. 

See  Ray's  CoUeiSlion  : 

"  Bufh  natural,  viore  hair  than  wit." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromqjiix  : 

"  Hair  !  'tis  the  bafeft  ftubble  j  in  fcorn  of  it 

"  This  proverb  Iprung, — He  has  more  hair  than  wit.'* 
Again,  m  Rhodon  and  Iris,  l631  : 

"  Now  is  the  old  proverb  really  perform'd  ; 

"  More  hair  than  u'it.''     Steevens. 

'  — —  makes  the  faults  gracious  :]  Gracious,  in  old  language, 
means  graceful.     So,  in  A'.  John  : 

"  There  was  not  luch  a  gracious  creature  born," 
Again,  in  Albion's  Triumph,  ItiSl  : 

"  On  which  {the  freeze)  were  feftoons  of  feveral  fruits  in  their 
natural  colours,  on  which  in  gracious  poftures  lay  children 
fleeping." 

Again,  in  The  Mal-content,   l604  : 

*'  The  moft  exquifite,  &c.  that  ever  made  an  old  luAy  gracious 
by  torch-light."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  of  the  word  gracious  has  been 
controverted,  but  it  is  right.  We  have  the  lame  fentiment  ia 
The  Meri-y  JFives  of  Windfor  : 

"  O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd /am/^^ 

*'  Look  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  !'* 

Malons- 
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Well,  I'll  have  her :  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impoffible, — 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  I  will  tell  thee, — :that  thy  maf- 
ter  flays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  ftaid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  muft  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  mull  run  to  him,  for  thou  haft  ftaid 
fo  long,  that  going  will  fcarce  ferve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didft  not  tell  me  fooner  ?  'pox  of 
your  love-letters !  [^Exit. 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  fwinged  for  reading  my 
letter  :  An  unmannerly  flave,  that  will  thruft  him- 
felf  into  fecrets  ! — I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
corredlion,  [Exit. 


SCENE  n. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  j  Proteus  behind^ 
Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  fhe  will  love 

you. 

Now  Valentine  is  banifh'd  from  her  fight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  fhe  hath  defpis'd  me  moft, 
Forfworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  defperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  figure 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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Trenched  in  ice  ;*  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Diflblves  to  water,  and  doth  lofe  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthlefs  Valentine  fhall  be  forgot. — 
How  nowj  lir  Proteus  }  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievoufly.* 

Pro.  a  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  fo. — > 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  haft  fliown  fome  fign  of  good  defert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'fl,  how  willingly  I  would  eife^l 
The  match  between  fir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  alfo,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  fhe  oppofes  her  againft  my  will. 

Pro,  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here, 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perverfely  fhe  perfevers  fo. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  fir  Thurio  ? 

'  Trenched  in  ice  3]  Cut,  carved  in  ice.     Trancher,  to  cut, 
French.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Arden  of  FeverJJiam,  1592  : 

*'  Is  deeply  trenched  in  my  blulhing  brow." 

Steevens. 

^  grievoujly.']  So  fome  copies  of  tlie  firft  folio;  others 

have,  heavily.  The  word,  therefore,  muft  have  been  correded, 
while  die  flieet  was  working  off  at  the  prefs.  The  word  lafi, 
p.  256,  \.  2,  was  inferted  in  fome  copies  in  the  fame  manner. 

Maionk. 
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Pro.  The  beft  way  is  to  flander  Valentine 
With  falfhoodj  cowardice,  and  poor  defcent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.   Ay,  but  (he'll  think,  that  it  is  fpoke  in 
hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  muft,  with  circumftance,3  be  fpoken 
By  one,  whom  fhe  efleemeth  as  his  friend. 

DuKEi  Then  you  muft  undertake  to  flander  him* 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  fhall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Efpecially,  againft  his  very  friend.'^ 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him, 
Your  flander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it^ 
By  aught  that  I  can  fpeak  in  his  difpraife, 
She  fhall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  fay,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  ffie  will  love  fir  Thurio. 

Thu,  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  5  from 
him, 


' with  circumjtance,']  With  the  addition  of  fuch  inci- 
dental particulars  as  may  induce  belief.     Johnson. 

*  ■         his  vtry friend.']   Very  is  immediate.     So,  in  Macbeth  ; 

"  And  the  very  ports  they  blow."     Steevens. 

*  — —  as  you  nnivind  her  love—'']  As  you  wind  off  her  love 
from  him,  make  me  the  bottom  on  which  you  wind  it.  The 
houfe  wife's  term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  body, 
is  a  bottom  of  thread,    Johnson. 

So^  in  Grange's  Garden,  1557 :  "  in  anfwer  to  a  letter  written 
unto  him  by  a  Curtyzan  :" 
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Left  it  {hould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none^ 
You  mult  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  mult  be  done,  by  prailing;  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  difpraife  llr  Valentine. 

Dike.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  truft  you  in  tliis 
kind; 
Becaufe  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  lirm  votary. 
And  cannot  loon  re\olt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  flmll  you  have  accefs. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  flie  is  lumpilh,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And,  for  your  friend's  fake,  will  be  glad  of  you  ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,*^  by  your  perfualion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effe6t : — 
But }  ou,  iir  Thurio,  are  not  fharp  enough ; 
You  mult  lay  lime,7  to  tangle  her  delires. 
By  wailful  fonnets,  "whofe  compofed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  ferviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poefy.^ 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  facritice  your  tears,  your  fighs,  your  heart : 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 

"  A  lot  tome  fot  yoiir  filke  it  feems 

"  jSIy  letters  are  become, 
"  Which  oft  with  winding  off  and  on 

"  Are  wafted  whole  and  fome."     Steevens. 

*  '<  yon  may  temper  her,']  Mould  her,  like  wax,  to  what- 

ever lliape  you  pleafe.  So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II :  "  \  have 
him  already  temperbig  between  my  linger  and  my  thumb  ;  and 
fhortly  will  I  feal  witJi  him,"     Maloke. 

'  lime,']  That  is,  lirdlime.     Johnson, 

^  Ay,  much  the  force  of  heaven-lrcd  poefy.]  The  old  copy 
rejds : 

Ay,  much  is,  Sec.     RitsojJ, 
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Moift  it  again  ;  and  frame  fome  feeling  line. 

That  may  difcover  fuch  integrity  :9 — 

For  Orpheus'  lute  was  ftrung  with  poets'  finews  ;' 

Whofe  golden  touch  could  foften  Iteel  and  flones. 

Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

Forfake  unfounded  deeps  to  dance  on  fands. 

After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 

Vifit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window, 

With  fome  fweet  concert  :-  to  their  inftruments 


^  -fuch  integrity ;]   Such  integrity  may  mean  fuch  ardour 

and  fincerity  as  v/ould  be  manifefted  by  praftifing  the  direftions 
given  m  the  four  preceding  lines.     Steevens, 

I  fufpeft  that  a  line  following  tliis  has  been  loft  j  the  import  of 
which  perhaps  was — 

"  As  her  obdurate  heart  may  penetrate."     AIalone, 

'-  For  Orpheus'  lute  was  Jirung  with  poets'  finews  j]  This 
lliews  Shakfpeare's  knowledge  of  antiquity'.  He  here  aflign> 
Orpheus  his  true  charafter  of  legillator.  For  under  that  of  a 
poet  only,  or  lover,  the  quality  given  to  his  lute  is  unintelligible. 
But,  confidered  as  a  lawgiver,  the  thought  is  noble,  and  the 
imagery  exquilitely  beautiful.  For  by  his  lute,  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  his  fyjiem  nf  laws  ;  and  by  the  poet's  Jinews,  the  power 
of  numbers,  which  Orpheus  a6tually  employed  in  thofe  laws  to 
make  them  received  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people. 

Waeburton. 

Proteus  is  defcribing  to  Thurio  the  powers  of  poetry  ;  and  gives 
no  quality  to  the  lute  of  Orpheus,  but  thofe  ufually  and  vulgarly 
afcribed  to  it.  It  would  be  ftrange  indeed  if,  in  order  to  prevail 
upon  the  ignorant  and  liupid  Thurio  to  write  a  fonnet  to  his 
miftrefs,  he  Ihould  enlarge  upon  tlie  legillative  powers  of  Orpheus, 
which  were  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  Warburton's  obfer\ations 
frequently  tend  to  prove  Shakfpeare  more  profound  and  learned 
than  the  occafion  required,  and  to  make  the  Poet  o'l  Nature  the 
moft  unnatural  that  ever  wrote.     M.  Mason. 

*  with  fome  fweet  concert:]  The  old  copy  has  con  fort, 

which  I  once  thought  might  have  meant  in  our  author's  time  a 
band  or  companv  of  muficians.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
"   Tyl.  iVIercutio,  thou  confort'Ji  with  Romeo. 
"  Mer.   Confort !  what,   doll:  thou  make  us  mirijtrels  P" 
The  fubfequent  words,  ''■  To  their  injiruments-^,"  fecm  to 
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Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;i  the  night's  dead  Ulence 

favour  this  interpretation  j  but  other  inftances,  that  I  have  fine© 
met  with,  in  books  of  our  author's  age,  have  convinced  me  that 
confort  was  only  the  old  fpelling  of  concert,  and  I  have  accord-- 
ingly  printed  the  latter  word  in  the  text.  The  epithet  /)//ee^  an- 
nexed to  it,  feems  better  adapted  to  tlie  mufick  itfelf  than  to  the 
band.  Confort,  when  accented  on  the  firft  fyllable,  (as  here) 
had,  I  believe^  the  former  meaning ;  when  on  the  fecond,  it 
fignified  a  company.     So,  in  the  next  fcene  : 

"  What  fay'ft  tliou  ?  Wilt  thou  be  of  our  confUt  ?" 

Maloke, 
^  Tune  a  deploring  dump  j]  A  duynp  was  the  ancient  term  for 
a  mourjiful  elegy. 

A  DOMPE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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Will  well  become  fuch  fweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or.elfe  nothing,  will  inherit  her.'^ 


rin 
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For  this  curiofity  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Stafford  Smith, 
Efq.  of  his  Majefty's  Chapel  lloyal.     Steevens. 

*  will  inherit  her.']  To  inherit,  is,  by  our  author,  fome- 

times  uled,  as  in  this  inltance,  for  to  obtain  poJJe/Jion  of,  with- 
out any  idea  of  acquiring  l-y  inlieritance.  So,  in  Titus  An- 
rlronicus  : 

"  He  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had  none, 
''  To  bury  fo  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
"  And  never  after  to  inherit  it.'' 
This  fenfe  of  the  word  was  not  wholly  difufed  in  the  time  of 
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Duke.  Thisdifcipline  fhows  thou  haft  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice : 
Therefore,  fweet  Proteus,  my  dire6tion-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  fort  5  fome  gentlemen  well  fkill'd  in  mulick : 
I  have  a  fonnet,  that  will  ferve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onfet  to  thy  good  advice. 

Dvke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  fupper : 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it ;  I  will  pardon  ypu.^ 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

ji  Forejt,    near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  ftand  faft ;  I  fee  a  palTenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  fnrink  not,    but  down 

with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  fir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 

about  you  ; 

Milton,  who  in  his  Comus  has — "  disinherit  Chaos," — meaning 
only,  di/pojjefs  it.     Steevens. 

*  To  fort — ]  i.  e,  to  choofe  out.     So,  in  A',  Richard  III : 

"  Yet  I  WiW  fort  a  pitchy  hour  for  thee."     Steevens. 

*  t    ■    ' /  ivill  pardon  you.']  I  will  excufc;  you  from  waiting. 

JoiiNSON. 
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If  not,  we'll  make  you  lit,  and  rifle  you.'' 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone  !  thefe  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  fo  much. 

Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  fo,  fir  ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ; 
For  he's  a  proper  man.^ 

T^AL.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lofe ; 
A  man  I  am,  crofs'd  with  adverlity  : 
My  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  Ihould  here  disfurnifh  me, 
You  take  the  fum  and  fubltance  that  I  have. 

1  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

f^AL.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 

Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  fojourn'd  there  ? 

Val.  Some  fixteen  months;  and  longer  might 
have  ftaid. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thv/arted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  banifh'd  thence  ? 


'  If  not,  ivell  mahe  you  fit,  and  rifle  yoii.']  The  old  cop}'' 
reads  as  I  have  printed  the  paflage.  Paltry  as  tlie  oppofition  be- 
tweenjland  and  Jit  may  be  thought,  it  is  Shakfpeare's  own.  My 
predeceflbrs  read — "  we'll  make  you,  Jir/'  &c.     Steevens. 

Sir,  is  the  corrupt  reading  of  the  tliird  folio.     Malone. 

'  a  proper  7nan.']  i,  e.  a  well-looking  manj  he  has  the 

appearance  of  a  gentlerrian.     So,  afterwards  : 
"And  partly,  feeing  you  are  beautified 
"  IVith  goodly  Jhape — ."     Malon£. 

Agaiuj  in  Othello  : 

*'  This  Ludovico  is  z  proper  man,"     Steevens. 
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Fal.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearfe : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whofe  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  flew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  falfe  vantage,  or  bafe  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  fo  : 
But  were  you  banifh'd  for  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  fuch  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy  i 
Or  elfe  I  often  had  been  miferable. 

3  OvT.  By  the  bare  fcalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat 

friar,9 


'  Robin  Hood's /r/^yz/ct?-, J  Rohin  Hood  was  captain  of 

a  band  of  vobbersj  and  was  much  inclined  to  rob  churchmen. 

Johnson, 
So,  in  A  mery  Gejie  of  Rolin  Hoode,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date: 
"  Thefe  lyjhoppes  and  thefe  archcliijlioppes 
"  Ye  Ihall  them  beate  and  bynde,"  &c. 
But  by  Robin  Hood's /«^  friar,  I  believe,  Shakfpeare  means 
Friar  Tuck,  who  was  contelTor  and  companion  to  this  noted  wit- 
law.     So,  in  one  of  the  old  fongs  of  Rolin  Hood  : 
"  And  of  brave  little  John, 
"  Of  Friar  Tuck  and  Will  Scarlett, 
"  Stokeily  and  jSIaid  Marian." 
Again,  in  the  2Ut!>  fong  of  Drayton'-  PolyoUion  : 

"  Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar  -which  many  a  fermon  made, 
"  In  praife  oi  Rviiu  Hoode,  his  out-lawes,  and  his  trade." 
Again,  in  Skelton  s  Play  of  Magnijicence,  f.  5.  6  : 
''  Another  bade  fhave  halfe  my  berde, 
"  And  boyes  to  the  pylery  gan  me  plucke, 
*•  And  woide  have  made  me  freer  Tucke 
''  To  preche  oute  of  the.  pylery  hole." 
See  figure  III.  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  firit  part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  with  Mr.  Toilet's  obfer^'ations  on  it,     Steevens. 

Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  mifunderftood  this  paflage.     The 
fpeaker  does  not  1\\  ear  by  the  fcalp  of  fome  churchman  who  had 
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This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  fadfion. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him :  firs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Mafter,  be  one  of  them  ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thiever)\ 

F^AL.  Peace,  villain  ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this  :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take 

to? 

FldL.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  fome  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thruft  from  the  company  of  awful  men  :* 
Myfelf  was  from  Verona  banifhed. 
For  pra6lifing  to  fteal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke.^ 

been  plundered,  but  by  the  lliaven  crown  of  Robin  Hood's 
chaplain. — "  "We  will  live  and  die  together,  (lays  a  perfonage  in 
Peele's  Edward  I.  ISyS,)  like  Robin  Hood^  little  John,  J'riaT 
Tucke,  and  Maide  Marian."     Malone. 

*  awful  7fflcre  :]  Reverend,  worfliipful,  fuch  as  magiftrates, 

and  other  principal  members  of  civil  communities.     Johnson. 

Awful  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare,  in  another  place,  in  the  fenfe  of 
latvful.     Second  part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  Ad  IV.  fc.  ii  : 

"  We  come  within  our  azf/w/ banks  again."  Tykwhitt, 

So,  in  King  Henry  V.  10OO  : 

"  — —  creatures  that  by  aive  ordain 

*'  An  a6i  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom."     Malone. 

I  believe  we  fhould  read — lawful  men — i.  e.  legahs  homines. 
So,  in  The  Newe  Boke  of  Jujilces,  15(50  :  " — commandingc 
him  to  the  fame  to  make  an  inquelt  and  pannel  of  lawful  men  of 
his  countie,"     For  this  remark  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Farmer. 

Steevens. 

Awful  men  means  men  well  governed,  olfervant  of  law  and 
authority  j  full  of,  or  fuljeci  to  awe.  In  the  fame  kind  of  fenf& 
as  we  nie  fearful.     Ritson. 

*  An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duhe.']  All  the  impreffions, 
from  the  firft  downwards,  read — y/«  heir  and  niece  allied  unto 
the  duke.     But  our  poet  would  never  have  exprciied  himfelf  fo 
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2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  ftabb'd  unto  the  heart. 3 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  fuch  like  petty  crimes  as  thefe. 
But  to  the  purpofe, — (for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawlefs  lives,) 
And,  partly,  feeing  you  are  beautified 

With  goodly  ftiape  ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguift ;  and  a  man  of  fuch  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality-^^  much  want ; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  becaufe  you  are  a  banifli'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  red,  we  parley  to  }'ou  : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

ftupidly,  as  to  tell  us,  this  kdy  was  the  duke's  niece,  and  allied 
to  him  :  for  her  alliance  Mas  certainly  lufficiently  included  in  the 
firlt  term.  Our  author  meant  to  fay,  flie  uas  an  heirefs,  and 
near  allied  to  tlie  duke  ;  an  exprelhon  the  moll:  natural  that  can 
be  for  the  purpofe,  and  very  frequently  ufed  by  the  ftage-poets. 

Theobald. 

A  niece,  or  a  nephen',  did  not  always  fignify  the  daughter  of 
a  brother  or  fifter,  but  any  remote  defcendant.  Of  this  ufe  I 
have  given  inftances,  as  to  a  nepheu'.  See  Othello,  A6t  I.  I  have 
not,  however,  difturbed  Theobald's  emendation.     Steevens. 

Heir  in  our  autlior's  time  (as  it  fometimes  is  now)  was  applied 
to  females,  as  well  as  males.  The  old  copy  reads — And  heir. 
The  corre6tion  was  made  in  the  third  folio.     Malone. 

3  IFhoin,  in  w?/mood,  IftahFd  unto  the  heart. ']  Thus,  Dryden  : 
"  Madnefs  laughing  in  his  ireful  vwod." 
Again,  Gray  : 

"  Moody  madnefs,  laughing,  wild."     Henley, 

Mood  is  anger  or  refentment.     M.\lone. 

*  ;■//  our  quality — ]  Our  quality  means  our  profellion, 

calling,  or  condition  of  life.  Thus,  in  Maffinger's  Roman  Aclor^ 
Aretinus  lays  to  Paris  the  tragedian  : 

"   In  thee,  as  being  chief  of  thy  profeilion, 
"  I  do  accufe  the  qtiality  of  treafon  :" 
that  is,  the  whole  profeflion  or  fraternity. 

Hamlet,  Ipeaking  of  the  young  players,  fays,  "  will  diey  pur- 
fue  the  (lualifjj  no  longer  tlian  they  can  fing  ?"  &:c.  &:c. 

M.  Mason. 
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To  make  a  virtue  of  neceffity. 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wildernefs  ? 

3  Out.  What  fay'il  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 
confort  ? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all  : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee, 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  fcorn  our  courtefy,  thou  dieft. 

2  Out.  Thou  (halt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

ofFer'd. 

Pal.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you  ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  lilly  women,  or  poor  paflengers.s 

3  Out.  No,  we  deteft  fuch  vile  bafe  pra6lices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  (hew  thee  all  the  treafure  we  have  got ; 
Whichj  with  ourfelves,  all  reft  at  thy  difpofe. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Milan.      Court  of  the  Palace, 
Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  falfe  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  mull  be  as  unjuft  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  accefs  my  own  love  to  prefer  ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthlefs  gifts. 


s  . no  outrages 

Onjilly  women,  or  poor  paffengers.']  This  was  one  of  the 
rules  of  Robin  Hood's  government.     Steevens. 
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When  I  protefl  true  loyalty  to  her. 

She  twits  me  with  my  falfliood  to  my  friend ; 

When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 

She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forlworni 

In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd  : 

And,  notMathftanding  all  her  fudden  quips,*^ 

The  leafi  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 

Yet,  fpaniel-like,  the  more  llie  fpurns  my  love. 

The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  ftill. 

But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  muft  we  to  her  window. 

And  give  fome  evening  mufick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Th u r  r o,  and  Mujiciaiis. 

Thu.  How  now,  iir  Proteus  ?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Vro.  Ay,   gentle  Thurio ;    for,  you  know,  that 
love 
Will  creep  in  fervice  where  it  cannot  go.^ 

Thu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  fir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Fro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  elfe  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom  ?  Silvia  ? 

Tro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  fake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  luftily  a  while. 

*  fudden  quips,']  That  is,  hafty  paflionate  reproaches  and 

fcofFs,     So  Macbeth  is  in  a  kindred  fenfefaid  tohefuddcfi ;  that 
is,  irafcible  and  impetuous,     Johnson-, 

The  fame  expreffion  is  ufedby  Dr.  Wilfon  in  his  Arte  of  Rhc" 
torique,  1553  :  "  And  make  him  at  his  wit's  end  through  the 
fudden  quip.'"     Malone. 

'  you  knoiv,  that  love 

Will  creep  in  fervice  where  it  cannot  go."]  Kindnefs  will 
creep  where  it  cannot  gang,  is  to  be  found  in  Kelly's  CoUedlion. 
of  Scott'i/h  Proverbs,  p.  226.     Reed. 
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Enter  Holt,  at  a  diftance -,  and  Julia   in  hoifs 
clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  gueft !  methinks  youVe 
allycliolly  ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  hoft,  becaufe  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry :  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  fhall  hear  mulick,  and  fee  the  gentleman 
that  you  afk'd  for. 

Jul.  But  fhall  I  hear  him  fpeak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  fhall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  mufick.  [Mujick  plays. 

Host.  Hark  I  hark  ! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  thefe  ? 

Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let's  hear  "'em. 

SONG. 

Who  u  Silvia  ?  what  is  jlie. 

That  all  our/wains  commend  her  f 

Holij,  fair,  and  wife  is  fie ; 

The  heavens  fuch  grace  did  leiid  her*^ 

That  fie  might  admired  be. 

Is  fie  kind,  as  fe  is  fair  P 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindnefs  ;* 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 
To  help  him  of  his  blindnefs ; 

And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

'   IFho  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  Jit  c,  &c. 

The  heavens  fuch  grace  did  lend  her,]   So,  m  Pericles  i 
"  So  buxom,  bHthe,  and  fail  of  face, 
"  As  heaven  had  le?it  her  all  his  grace."""     DotrcE. 

^  leauty  lives  ivith  kindnefs  .•]  Beauty  without  kindnefs 

^iM  unenjoyed,  and  undelighting.    Johnson. 
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Then  to  Silvia  let  usfing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  divelling  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now  ?  are  you  fadder  than  you  were 
before  ? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  mufick  likes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  miftake ;  the  mufician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  falle,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  firings  ? 

Jul.  Not  fo  ;  but  yet  fo  falfe  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-ftrings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf !  it  makes  me  have 
a  flow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  mufick. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  fo. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  mufick  ! 

Jul.  Ay  ;  that  change  is  the  fpite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  hoft,  doth  this  fir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
often  refort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, 
he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick." 


^  out  of  all  nick.]    Beyond   all   reckoning  or  count. 

Reckonings  are  kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  fticks  or  tallies. 

Warburton. 
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Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  feek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  mafter's  command,  he  mull  carry  for  a  pre- 
fent  to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace  !  ftand  aiide  !  the  company  part^. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you  !  I  will  fo  plead. 
That  you  fhall  fay,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  faint  Gregoiy's  well. 

Tfiu.  Farewell.    [^EaemitTnvnio  and  Mitjicians^ 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  windoiv. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyfhip. 

SiL.  I  thank  you  for  your  mulick,  gentlemen  : 
Who  is  that,  that  fpake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truths, 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

SiL.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  dnd  your  fervant. 

SiL.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compafs  yours* 

SiL.  You  have  your  wifh ;  my  will  is  even  this,*— 
That  prefently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 

So,  in  A  Woman  never  vex'd,  1632  : 

"  I  have  carried 

"  The  tallies  at  my  girdle  feven  years  together, 
"■  For  I  did  ever  love  to  deal  honeftly  in  the  ?iick." 
As  it  is  an  inn-keeper  who  employs  the  allufion,  it  is  much  in 
charafter.     Steevens, 

*  You  have  your  wiJJi ;  my  will  is  even  this,']  The  word  will 
Is  here  ambiguous.  He  wifhes  to  gain  her  will :  ftie  tells  him^ 
if  he  wants  her  will  he  has  it.     Johnson. 

Vol.  IV.  T 
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Thou  fubtle,  perjur'd,  falfe,  difloyal  man ! 
Think'ft  thou,  I  am  fo  fliallow,  fo  conceitlefs. 
To  be  reduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  haft  deceived  fo  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — ^by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  fwear, 
I  am  fo  far  from  granting  thy  requeft. 
That  I  defpife  thee  for  thy  wrongful  fuit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myfelf, 
Even  for  this  time  I  fpend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  fweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  fhe  is  dead. 

Jul.  'Twere  falfe,  if  I  Ihould  fpeak  it ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  fhe  is  not  buried.  [^j4Jides 

SiL.  Say,  that  fhe  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives  ;  to  whom,  thyfelf  art  witnefs, 
I  am  betroth'd :  And  art  thou  not  afham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy. 

Pro.  I  likewife  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SiL.  And  fo,  fuppofe,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave  ^ 
Aflure  thyfelf,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SiL.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence; 
Or,  at  the  leaft,  in  her's  fepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  [^Jide. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  fo  obdurate, 
Vouchfafe  me  yet  your  pi6lure  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  I'll  fpeak,  to  that  I'll  figh  and  weep ; 
For,  iince  the  fubftance  of  your  perfedl  felf 


3  hi  his  grave — ]  The  old  copy  has — hei-  grave.    The 

*^mendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  feco»d  folio. 

Malone. 
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Is  elfe  devoted,  I  am  but  a  fhadow  ? 
And  to  your  fhadow  I  will  make  true  love. 

■    Jul.  If  'twere  a  fubftance,  you  would,  fure,  de- 
ceive it. 
And  make  it  but  a  fhadow,   as  I  am.  [Afidcc 

SiL.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  fir ; 
But,  fince  your  falfhood  fliall  become  you  well  ^ 
To  worfhip  (hadows,  and  adore  falle  fhapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  fend  it : 
And  fo,  good  reft. 

*  But,  Jince  your  M{}aooA  Jhall  tecome  you  well — ]  This  h 
hardly  fenfe.     We  may  read,  with  very  little  alteration  : 

"  But  lince  yourefalfc,  it  fhall  become  you  well," 

Johnson. 
There  is  no  occafion  for  any  alteration,  if  we  only  fuppofe  that 
it  is  underftood  here,  as  in  feveral  other  places  : 

"  But,  fince  your  fallhood,  llaall  become  you  well 
"  To  worlhip  Ihadows  and  adore  falfe  fhapes," 
i.  e.  But,  fince  your  falfhood,  it  fhall  become  you  well,  Src, 

Or  indeed,  in  this  place.  To  worjhip  Jliadows,  &c.  may  bt 
confidered  as  the  nominative  cafe  {.ojliall  become.  Tyrwhitt. 
"  I  am  very  loth  (fays  Silvia)  to  be  your  idol ;  but  fince  your 
falfhood  to  your  friend  and  miftrefs  fhall  well  become  you,  to  wor- 
fhip fhadows,  and  adore  falle  fhapes  (i.  e.  will  be  properly  employed 
in  fo  doing,)  fend  to  me,  and  you  fliall  have  my  pifture." 

RiTSON, 

I  once  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  alteration  propofed  by  Dr. 
Johnfon  than  I  have  at  prefent.  I  now  believe  the  text  is  right, 
and  tliat  our  author  means,  however  licentious  the  expreffion, — • 
But,  fince  your  fallTiood  well  becomes,  or  is  well  fuited  to,  the 
worfhipping  of  fhadows,  and  the  adoring  of  falfe  fhapes,  fend 
to  me  in  the  morning  for  my  pidure,  &c.  Or,  in  otlier  words. 
But,  fince  the  worfliipping  of  fliadows  and  the  adoring  of  falfe 
fhapes  fhall  well  become  yoxi,  falfe  as  you  are,  fend,  &c.  To 
worjhip  Jliadows,  &c.  I  confider  as  the  objeftive  cafe,  as  well  as 
you.  There  are  other  infliances  in  thefe  plays  of  a  double  accu- 
fative  depending  on  the  fame  verb.  I  have  therefore  followed 
the  punftuation  of  the  old  copy,  and  not  placed  a  comma  after 
falfhood,  as  in  the  modern  editions.  Since  is,  I  think,  here  an 
adverb,  not  a  prepofition.     Maione, 

T2. 
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Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er-night^ 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[£a:eM72f  Proteus  ;  and  S11.YI A,  from  above, 

Jul.  Hoft,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  faft  alleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  fir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  houfe :  Truft  me,  I  think, 
'tis  almoft  day. 

Jul.  Not  fo  ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longefi:  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  moft  heavieft.^ 

[^Exeunt » 

SCENE   III. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
There's  Ibme  great  matter  (he'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  ivindow. 

SiL.  Who  calls  ? 

Egl.  Your  fervant,  and  your  friend  5 

One  that  attends  your  ladyfhip's  command. 

SiL.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thoufand  tinies  good  mor- 
row. 

i  moji  heavieff.']  This  ufe  of  the  double  fuperlatlve  is 

frequent  in  our  author.     So,  in  King  Lear,  Aft  II.  fc.  iii  : 
"  To  take  the  bafeft  and  moJi  pooreft  fliape." 

Steevens, 
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Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourfelf. 
According  to  your  ladylliip's  impofe,^ 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  fervice 
It  is  your  plealure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  fwear,  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wife,  remorfeful,''  well  accomplifh'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banifh'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  v^ery  foul  abhorr'd. 
Thyfelf  haft  loved ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  fay^ 
No  grief  did  ever  come  fo  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whofe  grave  thou  vow'dft  pure  chaftity.^ 

*  your  laihjfliip's  impofe,]  Impofe  is  injunBion,  com- 
mand. A  talk  fet  at  college,  in  confequence  of  a  fault,  is  Hill 
called  an  impofition.     Steevens. 

'  remorfeful,]   i?(^wor/f/z^/ is  pitiful.     So,  in  The  Maids 

Metamorphofis,  by  Lyly,   16OO: 

"  Provokes  my  mind  to  take  remorfe  of  thee." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  2d  book  of  Homer's 
Iliad,   1598  : 

"  Defcendonour  long-toyled  hoft  with  thy  remorjefuleye." 
Again,  in  the  fame  tranflator's  verfion  of  the  20th  Iliad : 

" he  was  none  of  thofe  remorfefull  men, 

"  Gentle  and  atFable  3  but  fierce  at  all  times,  and  mad  then." 

Steevens, 
"  Upoti  whofe  grave  thou  vow' dft  pure  chaftity.]  It  was  com- 
mon in  former  ages  for  \vidowers  and  widows  to  make  vows  of 
chaftity  in  honour  of  their  deceafed  wives  or  hufbands.  In 
Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwick/hire,  page  1013,  there  is  tl:ie 
form  of  a  commiffion  by  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe  for  taking  a 
vow  of  chaftity  made  by  a  widow.  It  feems  that,  belides  ob- 
ferving  the  vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a 
mourning  habit.  Some  fuch  diftinftion  we  may  fuppofe  to  have 
been  made  in  refpeft  of  male  votarifts  ;  and  therefore  this  circum- 
ftance  might  inform  the  players  how  Sir  Eglamour  Ihould  be 

T3 
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Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pafs, 

I  do  defire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whofe  faith  and  honour  I  repofe. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  juftice  of  my  flying  lience. 

To  keep  me  from  a  mofi:  unholy  match, 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  ftill  reward  with  plagues^ 

I  do  defire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  forrows  as  the  fea  of  fands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  faid  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances  ;9 
Which  fince  I  know  they  virtuoufly  are  plac'd, 
I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little '  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wifh  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  fhall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confeffion. 


dreft ;  and  will  account  for  Silvia's  having  chofen  him  as  a  perfon 
in  whom  fhe  could  confide  without  injury  to  her  own  character. 

Steevens. 

'  grievances;']    Sorrows,  forro\vful  affeftions. 

Johnson. 

*  Recking  as  little — ]  To  reck  is  to  care  for.  So,  in  Handet : 

"  And  recks  not  his  own  read." 
Both  Chaucer  and  Spenfer  ufe  tliis  word  with  tlie  fame  figni* 
fication.     Steevens. 
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Egz.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyfliip : 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL.  Good-morrow,  kind  fir  Eglamour. 

[^Exeimf. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Launce,  ivitk  his  dog. 

When  a  man's  fervant  (hall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy ;  one  that  I  faved  from  drowning,  when  three 
or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  fifters  went  to  it !  I 
have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  fay  precifely. 
Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  fent  to  deliver 
him,  as  a  prefent  to  miftrefs  Silvia,  from  my  mafter ; 
and  I  came  no  Iboner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but 
he  fteps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  Heals  her  capon's 
leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing  wheii  a  cur  cannot  keep 
himfelf  *  in  all  companies !  I  would  have,  as  one 
fhould  fay,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  3 
indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If 
I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
for't ;  fure  as  I  live,  he  had  futfered  for't :  you  fhall 
judge.  He  thrufts  me  himfelf  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentlemen-like  dogs,  under  the  duke's 
table:  he  had  not  been  there  (blefs  the  mark)  a 

* keep  himfelf — "]  i.  e.  reftrain  himfelf.     Steevens. 

^  to  he  a  dog — ]  I  believe  we  fhould  read — /  would 

have,  &:c.  one  that  takes  upon  hivi  to  le  a  dog,  to  be  a  dog  in- 
deed, to  he,  &c.    Johnson. 

T4 
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piffing  while  ;^  but  all  the  chamber  fmelt  him.  Out 
li'ith  the  dog,  fays  one  ;  What  cur  is  that  r*  lays  ano- 
ther ;  JVhip  him  out,  fays  the  third ;  Hang  him  up, 
fays  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
fmell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab  ;  and  goes  me  to  the 
fellow  that  whips  the  dogs  :5  Friend,  quoth  I,  you 
Tnean  to  ivhip  the  dog  P  Ay,  marry,  do  I,  quoth  he. 
You  do  him  the  more  wrong,  quoth  I ;  'twas  I  did 
the  thing  you  luot  of.  He  makes  me  no  more  ado, 
but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  maf- 
ters  would  do  this  for  their  fervant  ?^  Nay,  I'll  be 
fworn,  I  have  fat  in  the  ftocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
ftolen,  otherwife  he  had  been  executed  :  I  have  ftoo4 
on  the  pillory  for  g^e^Q  he  hath  killed,  otherwife  he 
had  fuffered  for't :  thou  think'ft  not  of  this  now  ! — 
Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  ferved  me,  when  I 
took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia  ;'  did  not  I  bid  thee 

*  a  pifling  while,]  This  expreffion  is  ufed  in  Ben  Jonfon's 

Magnetic  Lady:  " — have  patience  hut  a  pij/lng  u-hile."  It 
appears  from  Ray's  ColIeSlion,  that  it  is  proverbial.     Steevens. 

5  The  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs  :]  This  appears  to  have  been 
part  of  the  office  of  an  7i/Iicr  of  the  table.     So,  in  Mucedorus  : 

"  : — I'll  prove  my  office  good  :  for  look  you,  &c. — When  a 
dog  chance  to  blow  his  nofe  backward,  then  with  a  whip  I  give 
him  good  time  of  the  day,  and  ftrew  rulhes  prefently." 

Steevens. 

^  {heir  fervant  ?]  The  old  copy  reads — his  fervant  ? 

Steevens. 

Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

'  madam  Silvia  j]   Perhaps  we  fhould  read  of  madam 

Julia.  It  was  Julia  only  of  whom  a  formal  leave  could  have 
been  taken.     Steevens. 

Dr.  Warburton,  without  any  neceffity  I  think,  reads — Julia ; 
"  alluding  to  the  leave  his  matter  and  he  took  when  tliey  left 
Verona."  But  it  appears  from  a  former  fcene,  (as  Mr.  Headi  has 
©bferved,)  that  Launce  was  not  preient  when  Prnteus  and  Julia 
parted.  Launce  on  the  other  hand  has  juft  taken  leave  of,  i.  e. 
parted  from,  (for  that  is  all  tliat  is  meant,)  madam  Silvia. 

Malone. 
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flill  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didfl  thou  fee 
me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  againfl  a  gen- 
tlewoman's farthingale  ?  didfl  thou  ever  fee  me  do 
fuch  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Proteus  «??<:/ Julia. 

Pro.  Sebaftian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  fome  fervace  prefently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  pleafe  ; — I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro,  I  hope,  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whore- 
fon  peafant  ?  [To  Launce. 

Where  have  you  been  thefe  two  days  loitering  ? 

Ljun.  Marry,  fir,  I  carried  miflrefs  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  fays  fhe,  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  fhe  fays,  your  dog  was  a  cur; 
and  tells  you,  currifh  thanks  is  good  enough  for  fuch 
a  prefent. 

Pro.  But  fhe  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  fhe  did  not :  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didfl  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  fir ;  the  other  fquirrel  ^  was  flolen  from 


Though  Launce  was  not  prefent  when  Julia  and  Proteus  parted, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  and  Crab  had  not  likewife  their 
audience  of  leave.     Ritson. 

®  the  o/Aer- fquirrel  &c.']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — "the 

other.  Squirrel,"  &c.  and  confequently  makes  Squirrel  the  pro- 
per name  of  the  beaft.  Perhaps  Launce  onl}"^  fpeaks  of  it  as  a 
diminutive  animal,  more  refembling  ^fquirrel  in  fize,  than  a  dog. 

Steevens. 

The  fubfequent  words, — "  who  is  a  dog  as  lig  as  ten  of  yours," 
ihew  that  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is  tlie  true  one.  Malone. 
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me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place: 
and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as 
big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the 
greater. 

Fro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again. 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  fight. 
Away,  I  fay  :  Stay'fi:  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  flave,  that,  ftill  an  end,^  turns  me  to  fiiame. 

[Exit  Launce* 
Sebafi;ian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  fuch  a  youth, 
That  can  with  fome  difcretion  do  my  bufinefs, 
For  'tis  no  trufting  to  yon  foolifh  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour ; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witnefs  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Tlierefore  know  thou,^  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  prefently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee, 
DeUver  it  to  madam  Sih'ia  : 
She  loved  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me.- 

Jul.  It  feems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her 
token  :3 


*  an  end,]  i.  e.  in  the  end,  at  the  conclufion  of  every 

bufinefs  he  undertakes.     Steevens. 

Still  an  end,  and  nwft  an  end,  are  vulgar  expreffions,  and 
mean  commonly,  generally.  So,  in  Maflinger's  ^ery  JVbman, 
a  Citizen  alks  the  Matter,  who  had  Haves  to  fell,  "  What  will 
that  girl  do  ?"  To  which  he  replies  : 

*'  .  fure  no  harm  at  all,  fir, 

"■  For  file  fleeps  moft  an  end."     M.  Mason, 

"  know  thou,]  The  old  copy  has — thee.  The  emendation 

was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  She  loved  me  well,  deliver  d  it  to  vie.']  i.  e.  She,  who  de- 
livered it  to  me,  loved  me  well.     Malone. 

5  It  fcems,  you  loved  her  not,  fo  leave  her  token:'}  Proteus 
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She's  dead,  belike.4 

Pro.  Not  lb  ;  I  think,  fhe  lives. 

Jul.  Alas ! 

Pro.  Why  dofl  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  choofe  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  fhould'lt  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Becaufe,  methinks,  that  fhe  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  lov^e  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  fhould  be  fo  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

does  not  properly  leave  his  lady's  token,  he  gives  it  away.    The 
old  edition  has  it : 

Itfeems  you  loved  her  not,  not  leave  her  token. 
I  fhould  corre6l  it  tlius : 

It  feems  you  laved  her  not,  nor  love  her  token. 

Johnson. 
The  emendation  was  made  in  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

Johnfon,  not  recoUefting  the  force  of  the  word  leave,  propofes 
an  amendment  of  this  paffage,  but  that  is  unneceflary  j  for,  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  to  leave  means  to  part  with,  or  give 
away.  Thus,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Portia,  fpeaking  of 
the  ring  (he  gave  Balfanio,  fays  : 

"  and  here  he  ftands  ; 

"  I  dare  be  fworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 

"  Or  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  tlie  wealth 

"  That  the  world  mailers." 
And  Baflanio  fays,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

''  If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring,  &c. 

*'  And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 

"  You  would  abate  the  flrength  of  your  difpleafure.'* 

M.  Mason. 
To  leave,  is  ufed  with  equal  licence,  in  a  former  fcene,  for 
to  ceafe.     "  I  have  to  be,"  &c.     Malone. 

*  She's  dead,  l-elike.']  This  is  faid  in  reference  to  what  Proteus 
had  afferted  to  Silvia  in  a  former  fcene ;  viz.  that  both  Julia  and 
Valentine  were  dead.    Steevens, 
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Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter  ; — that's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promife  for  her  heavenly  pi61:ure. 
Your  meflage  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  llialt  find  me  fad  and  folitary. 

[Exit  Proteus. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  fuch  a  meflage  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  !  thou  hall  entertain'd 
A  fox,  to  be  the  fliepherd  of  thy  lambs  : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  w^hy  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  defpifeth  me  ? 
Becaufe  he  loves  her,  he  defpifeth  me ; 
Becaufe  I  love  him,  I  mufl  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  mefl^nger) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 
To  praile  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  difprais'd.5 
I  am  my  mafter's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  fervant  to  my  mafler, 
Unlefs  I  prove  falfe  traitor  to  myfelf. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him  ;  but  yet  fo  coldly, 
As,  heaven,  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  fpeed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day  !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  fpeak  with  madam  Silvia. 

SiL.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  flie  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  fhe,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  fpeak  the  mefl^ige  I  am  fent  on. 

^  To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refused ;  &-c.]  The  fenfe 
is,  to  go  and  prefent  that  which  I  wifh  not  to  be  accepted,  to 
praife  him  whom  I  wifli  to  be  difprailed.     Johnson. 
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SiL.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  mafler,  fir  Proteus,  madam. 

SiL.  O  ! — he  fends  you  for  a  pi6lure  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

SiL.  Urfula,  bring  my  pi6lure  there. 

[^Picture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  mafter  this  :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  fhadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  pleafe  you  perufe  this  letter. 
Pardon  me,  madam  ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  fhould  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyfhip. 

SiL.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SiL.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  mafter's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  ftuff'd  with  proteftations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  ealily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  fends  your  ladyfhip  this  ring. 

SiL.  The  more  fhame  for  him  that  he  fends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  fay  a  thoufand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  falfe  finger  hath  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  fhall  not  do  his  Julia  fo  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

SiL.  What  fay'lt  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !   my  mafter  wrongs  her  much. 
SiL.  Dofl  thou  know  her  ? 
Jul,  Almofl  as  well  as  I  do  know  myfelf : 
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To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protefl, 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  feveral  times. 

SiL.  Belike,  fhe  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forfook 
her. 

Jul.  I  think  fhe  doth,  and  that's  her  caufe  of 
forrow. 

SiL.  Is  fhe  not  paffing  fair  ? 

Jul.  vShe  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  fhe  is : 
When  flie  did  think  my  mafter  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgement,  was  as  fair  as  you  ; 
But  fince  flie  did  negle^l  her  looking-glafs. 
And  threw  her  fun-expelling  malk  away, 
The  air  hath  Itarv'd  the  rofes  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tin6ture  of  her  face,^ 
That  now  fhe  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

SiL.  How  tall  was  flie  P^ 

Jul.  About  my  ftature  :  for,  at  Pentecoft, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown  ; 
Which  ferved  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgement. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  fhe  is  about  my  height. 


^  ylnd  pinch'd  the  lily-thiSiure  of  her  fare,']  The  colour  of  a 
part  pinched,  is  livid,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  black  and  Hue. 
I'he  weatlier  may  tlieretbrc  be  juttly  laid  to  pinch  when  it  produces 
the  fame  vifible  efted.  I  believe  tliis  is  the  reafon  why  the  cold 
is  faid  to /)i«cA.     Johnson. 

Cleopatra  fays  of  herfelf : 

"  think  on  me, 

"  That  am  witli  Phoebus"  amorous  pinches  black." 

Steevens. 

7  Sil.  How  talUvasJJie  ?]  Wefhouldread— '^  HowtalhV  die?" 
For  that  is  evidently  the  queftion  which  Silvia  means  to  alk. 

RlTSON, 
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And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-good,^ 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  paffioning 
For  Thefeus'  perjury,  and  unjuft  flight  \^ 

^  ■  weep  a-good,]  i.  e.  in  good  earneft.     Tout  de  Ion.  Fr. 

So,  in  Turberville's  tranflation  of  Ovid's  epillle  from  Ariadne  to 
Thefeus : 

*'  beating  of  my  breaft  a-good."     St.eevens. 

So,  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  1033  : 

"  And  therewitlial  their  knees  have  rankled  fo, 
"  That  I  have  laugh'd  a-good."     Malone. 

^  ——''twas  Ariadne,  paffioning 

For  Thefem  perjury,  and  unjujijliglit  {\  The  hiftory  of  this 
twice-deferted  lady  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  introduAion 
here  5  nor  is  the  reader  interrupted  on  the  bufinefs  of  Shakfpeare  ; 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  making  a  note  the  vehicle  for 
a  conje6tnre  which  I  may  have  no  better  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  public. — ^The  fubjetl  of  a  pi6lure  of  Guido  (com- 
monly fuppofed  to  be  Ariadne  deferted  by  Thefeus  and  courted  by 
Bacchus)  may  poffibly  have  been  hitherto  miftaken.  Whoever 
will  examine  the  fabulous  hiftory  critically,  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance itfelf,  will  acquiefce  in  the  truth  of  the  remark.  Ovid, 
in  his  Fajit,  tells  us,  that  Bacchus  (who  left  Ariadne  to  go  on  his 
Indian  expedition)  found  too  many  charms  in  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  tliat  country. 

"  Interea  Liber  depexos  crinibus  Indos 

"  Vincit,  et  Eoo  dives  ab  orbe  redit. 

*'  Inter  captivas  facie  praeftante  puellas 

"  Grata  nimis  Baccho  filia  regis  erat. 

"  Flebat  amans  conjux,  fpatiataque  littore  curvo 

"  Edidit  incultis  talia  verba  fonis. 
"  Quid  me  defertis  perituram.  Liber,  arenis 

"  Scrvabas  ?  potui  dedoluifle  femel. 

"  Aufus  es  ante  oculos,  addufta  pellice,  noftros 
"  Tam  bene  compofitura  foUicitare  torum,"  &c. 

Ovid,  Faji,  1.  iii.  v.  465. 
In  this  pifture  he  appears  as  if  juft  returned  from  India,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  new  favourite,  who  hangs  on  his  arm,  and  whofe 
prefence  only  caufes  thofe  emotions  fo  vifible  in  the  countenance 
of  Ariadne,  who  had  been  hitherto  reprefented  on  this  occalion  : 

"  ■ -as  paffioning 

"  For  Thefeus'  perjury  and  unjuft  flight." 
From  this  painting  a  plate  was  engraved  by  Giacomo  Freij, 
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Which  I  fo  lively  a6led  with  my.  tears. 
That  my  poor  miftrefs,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  forrow ! 

SiL.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  !— 
Alas,  poor  lady  !   defolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myfelf,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purfe ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  fweet  miftrefs'  fake,  becaufe  thou  lov'ft  her. 
Farewell.  [^Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  (he  fhall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. — 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  mafter's  fuit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  fhe  refpedls  my  miftrefs'  love  fo  much.^ 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itfelf ! 

which  is  generally  a  companion  to  tlie  Aurora  of  the  fame  mafter. 
The  print  is  fo  common,  that  the  curious  may  ealily  fatisfy  them- 
felves  concerning  the  propriety  of  a  remark  which  has  intruded 
itfelf  among  the  notes  on  Shakfpeare. 

To  pq{Jion  is  ufed  as  a  verb,  by  writers  contemporary  with 
Shakfpeare.  In  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  printed  1598, 
we  meet  witli  the  fame  expreliion  :  "  — what,  art  thou  pajjion- 
ing  over  the  pifture  of  Cleanthes  ?" 

Again,  in  Eliojto  Libidinofo,  a  novel,  by  John  Hinde,  1606: 
"  — if  thou  gaze  on  a  pidure,  thou  muft,  with  Pigmalion, 
be  pajjionate." 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  12  : 

"  Some  argument  of  mutter paj/ioned."     Steevens. 

'twas  Ariadne,  paflioning — ]  On  her  being  deferted 

by  Thefeus  in  the  night,  and  left  on  the  ifland  of  Naxos. 

Malone, 

^  my  miftrefs'  lovefo  much.']  She  had  in  her  preceding 

fpeech  called  Julia  her  mijirefs ;  but  it  is  odd  enough  that  Ihe 
fliould  thus  defcribe  herfelf,  when  Ihe  is  alojie.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads — "  his  millrefs  3"  but  without  neceflity.  Our  author  knew 
that  his  audience  confidered  the  difguifed  Julia  in  the  prefent 
fcene  as  a  page  to  Proteus,  and  this,  I  believe,  and  the  love  of 
antithefis^  produced  the  expreliion.     Malone. 
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Here  is  her  pI6lure :  Let  me  lee  ;  I  think, 
If  T  had  fuch  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  : 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
UnleiJs  I  flatter  with  myfelf  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfe6l  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  fuch  a  colour'd  periwig.* 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs  ;^  and  fo  are  mine  : 

^  ril  get  me  fuch  a  colour  d  periwig.]  It  fhould  be  remerri« 
bered,  that  falfe  hair  was  worn  by  the  ladies,  long  before  wigs 
were  in  failiion-  Thefe  falfe  coverings,  however,  were  called 
periwigs.  So,  in  Northward  Hoe,  iQOJ :  "  There  is  a  new 
trade  come  up  for  call  gentlewomen,  of  perriwig-making  :  let 
your  wife  fet  up  in  the  Strand." — "  Perwickes,"  however,  are 
mentioned  by  Churchyard  in  one  of  his  earlieft  poems. 

Steevens. 

See  Much  Ado  alout  Nothing,  Aft  II,  fc.  iii :  "  — and  hef 
hair  fliall  be  of  what  colour  it  pleafe  God."  And  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  A6t  III,  {c.  ii : 

"  So  are  crifped  fnaky  golden  locks,"  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Honejiie  of  this  Age,  proving  by  good  Circum- 
Jiance  that  the  World  was  never  honeji  till  now,  by  Barnabe 
Rich,  quarto,  l6l5  :  "  My  lady  holdeth  on  her  way,  perhaps 
to  the  tire-maker's  Ihop,  where  llie  fhaketh  her  crownes,  to  be- 
ftowe  itpon  fome  new-fafhioned  attire ; — ^upon  fuch  artificial  de- 
formed periwigs,  that  they  were  fitter  to  furnilh  a  theatre,  or 
for  her  that  in  a  fi;age  play  fliould  repi'efent  fome  hag  of  hell, 
than  to  be  ufed  by  a  Chriftian  woman."  Again,  Hid  :  "  Thefe 
attire-makers  within  thefe  forty  years  were  not  known  by  that 
name  ;  and  but  now  very  lately  they  kept  their  lowzie  commo- 
dity of  periwigs,  and  their  monftrous  attires,  clofed  in  boxes, 
— and  thofe  women  tliat  ufed  to  weare  thera  would  not  buy  them 
but  in  fecret.  But  now  they  are  not  afhamed  to  fet  them  forth 
upon  their  ftalls, — fuch  monfl:rous  mop-powles  of  haire,  fo  pro- 
portioned and  deformed,  tliat  but  within  thefe  twenty  or  thirty 
years  would  have  drawne  the  paflers-by  to  Hand  and  gaze,  and 
to  wonder  at  them."     Malone. 

^  Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs  ;]  So  Chaucer,  in  the  character 
of  his  Priorefs  : 

"  Ful  femely  hire  wimple  y-pinched  was  ; 

*'  Hire  nofe  tretis  ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas.'"  Theobald, 

Vol.  IV.  U 
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Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,^  and  mine's  as  high» 

What  fhould  it  be,  that  he  relpedls  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  rerpe6live  5  in  myl'elf, 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  fhadow,  come,  and  take  this  fhadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  fenfelefs  form. 

Thou  fhalt  be  worfhipp'd,  kifs'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd ; 

And,  were  there  fenle  in  his  idolatry, 

My  fubftance  fhould  be  ftatue  in  thy  llead.^ 

*  — — .  her  forehead's  low,"]  A  high  forehead  was  in  our  au- 
thor's time  accounted  a  feature  eminently  beautiful.  So,  in  The 
Hijtory  of  Guy  of  JFarwich,  "  Felice  his  lady"  is  faid  to  "  have 
the  fame  high  forehead  as  Fefius."     Johnson. 

s  refpeftive — ]  i.  e,  refpeclalle.     Steevens. 

*  My  fulftajice  fhouldle  ftatue  hi  thyjiead.']  It  would  be  ealy 
to  read,  with  no  more  roughnefs  than  is  found  in  many  hnes  of 
Shakfpeare : 

"  fliould  be  a  ftatue  in  thy  ftead." 

The  fenfe,  as  Mr.  Edwards  obferves,  is,  "  He  flioidd  have  my 
fubftance  as  ajiatue,  infteadof  thee  [the  pi6lure]  who  art  a  fenfe- 
lefs form."  This  word,  however,  is  ufed  without  tlie  article  O' 
in  Maflinger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence  : 

"  it  was  your  beauty 

"  That  turn'd  mejiatue." 
And  again,  in  Lord  Sturey's  tranflation  of  the  4th  JEneid  : 

"  And  Trojan  Jiatue  throw  into  the  flame." 
Again,  in  Drydeh's  Don  Sehafiian  : 

"  try  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  face, 

"  To  ftare  me  '\nio  ftatue.''     Steevens. 

Steevens  has  clearly  proved  that  this  paflage  requires  no  amend- 
ment 5  but  it  appears  from  hence,  and  a  paflage  in  Maflinger, 
that  the  wordjiatue  was  formerly  ufed  to  exprefs  a  portrait. 
Julia  is  here  addreliing  herfelf  to  a  piSture ;  and  in  the  City 
Madam,  tlie  young  ladies  -are  fuppofed  to  take  leave  of  the 
fiatues  of  their  lovers,  as  they  ftyle  them,  though  Sir  John,  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  fcene,  calls  them  piSiures,  and  defcribes 
them  afterwards  as  nothing  but  fuperficies,  colours,  and  no 
fubftance.     M.  Mason, 

ftatue — ]    Statue  here,    I   think,   fliould  be  written 

fialua,  and  pronounced  as  it  generally,  if  not  always,  was  in  our 
author's  time,  a  word  of  three  fyllables.     It  being  the  firft  time 
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ril  ufe  thee  kindly  for  thy  ijfiiftrefs'  fake, 
That  us'd  me  fo ;  or  elfe,  by  Jove  I  vow. 


this  word  occurs,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  obferving  that  altera- 
tions have  been  often  improperly  made  in  the  text  of  Shakfpeare, 
by  {npTpoi^ngJiatue  to  be  intended  by  him  for  a  dilTyllable.  Thus, 
in  King  Richard  III.  Aft  III.  fc.  vii : 

"  But  like  dumb  Jiatues  or  breathing  ftones." 

Mr,  Rowe  has  unneceifarily  changed  breathing  to  wwbreathing, 
for  a  fuppofed  detect  in  the  metre,  to  an  aftual  violation  of  tlie 
fenfe. 

Again,  in  Julius  Ccefar,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii : 

"  She  dreamt  to-night  fhe  faw  myjiatue." 

Here,  to  fill  up  the  line,  Mr.  Capell  adds  the  name  of  Declus, 
and  the  laft  editor,  deferting  his  ufual  caution,  has  improperly 
changed  the  regulation  of  the  whole  palfage. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii  : 

"  Even  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's^m^we." 

In  this  line,  however,  the  true  mode  of  pronouncing  the  word 
is  fuggefted  by  the  laft  editor,  who  quotes  a  very  fufficient  autho- 
rity for  his  conjefture.  From  authors  of  the  times  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  fill  whole  pages  with  inftances  to  prove  thatjiatue 
was  at  that  period  a  trifyllable.  Many  authors  fpell  it  in  that 
manner.  On  fo  clear  a  point  the  firft  proof  which  occurs  is 
enough.  Take  the  following  from  Bacon's  Advancement  of 
Learning,  4to.  l633  :  "  It  is  not  poflible  to  have  the  true  pic- 
tures or  ftatuaes  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caefar,  no  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  perfonages  of  much  later  years,"  &c.  p.  88. 
Again  :  "  — without  which  the  hiftory  of  the  world  feemeth  to 
be  as  the  Statua  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out,"  &c.     Reed. 

It  may  be  obferved,  on  this  occafion,  that  fome  Latin  words 
which  were  admitted  into  the  Englilh  language,  ftiil  retained  their 
Roman  pronunciation.  Thus  heroe  and  hemes  are  conftantly 
ufed  for  trifyllables  5  as  in  the  following  inftances,  by  Chap- 
man : 

"  His  fpeare  fixt  by  him  as  he  flept,  tlie  great  end  in  the 

ground, 
**  The  point,  that  brifled  tlie  darke  earth,  caft  a  refleftioii 

round 
"  Like  pallid  lightnings  throwne  by  Jove.     Thus  his 

Heroe  lay, 
*'  And  under  him  a  big  oxe  hide  "     10th  Iliad. 
Againj  in  the  fame  book : 
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I  fhould  have  fcratch'd  out  your  unfeeing  eyes,'^ 
To  make  my  mailer  out  of  love  with  thee.    [^Exk, 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.       An  Ahhey. 
Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  The  fun  begins  to  gild  the  weflern  iky ; 
And  now,  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  Patrick's  cell,  fhould  meet  me.^ 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unlefs  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  fpur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  fhe  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening  ! 
SiL.  Amen,  amen  !  go  on,  good  Eglamour  ! 

"  This  faid;,  he  on  his  fhoulders  call  a  yellow  lion's  hide, 
*'  Big,    and  reacht  earth }  then  took  his  fpeare ;    and 

Neftor's  will  applide, 
"  Rais'd  the  Heroes,  brought  them  both.     All  met,  the 

round  tliey  went."     Steevens, 

'  your  unfeeing  eyesyl  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Thou  haft  no /peculation  in  thofe  eyes — ."  Steevens. 

*  That  Silvia,  at  Patrick's  cell,  JJiould  meet  7«e.]     The  old 

Copy  redundantly  reads:    " — /rfar  Patrick's  cell."     But  the 

omiffion  of  this  title  is  juftified  by  a  palfage  in  the  next  fcene, 

where  the  Duke  fays — 

"  At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  j  and  there  ihe  was  not," 

Steevens. 
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Out  at  the  poftern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  fome  fpies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  foreft  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  fure  enough.9  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  fays  Silvia  to  my  fuit  ? 
Pro.  Oy  fir,  I  find  her  milder  than  fhe  was ; 
And  yet  fhe  takes  exceptions  at  your  perfon. 

Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Pro.  No  ;  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  fomewhat  rounder. 

Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  fpurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

Thu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  face  ? 

Pro.  She  fays,  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  faying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes.^ 

*  {wxQ  enough. 1  <S«re  is  fafe,  out  of  danger.    Johnson, 

'  Black  men  are  pearls  ^c]    So,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age, 
1632 : 

"  ———a  black  complexion 
"  Is  always  precious  in  a  woman's  eye." 
Again,  in  Sir  Giles  Goqfecap: 

"  but  to  make  every  black  llovenly  cloud  a  pearl  in 

her  eye."     Steevens, 

"  A  black  man  is  a  jewel  in  a  fair  woman's  eye,"  is  one  of 
Ray's  proverbial  fentences.     Malone. 
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Jul.  'Tis  true/  fuch  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.     \_Ajide, 
Thu.  How  likes  fhe  my  difcourfe  ? 
Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,    when  I  difcourfe  of  love,   and 
peace  ? 

Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

\Jfide. 
Tbu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  valour  ? 
Pro.  O,  fir,  fhe  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  {he  knows  it  cowardice. 

[4fde. 
Thu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  birth  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 
Jul.  True  ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.  [^Jide. 
Thu.  Confiders  fhe  my  pofTellions  ? 
Pro.  O,  ay  ;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  Wherefore  ? 

Jul.  That  fuch  an  afs  fhould  owe  them.   \^u4jide. 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  leafe.3 


*  Jill.  'Tis  true,  Src]  This  fpeech,  which  certainly  belongs  to 
Julia,  is  given  in  the  old  copy  to  Thurio.  Mr.  Rowe  reftored  it 
to  its  proper  owner.     Steevens. 

^  That  thi'i/  are  out  by  leafe.]  I  fuppofe  he  means,  becaufe 
Thurio's  folly  has  let  them  on  difadvantageous  terms, 

Steevens. 

She  pities  Sir  Thurio's  pofTeffions,  becaufe  they  are  let  to 
others,  and  are  not  in  his  own  dear  hands.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  meaning  of  it.     M.  Mason. 

**  By  Thurio's  pnffl'ffioyis,  he  himfelf  underftands  his  lands 
and  eftate.  But  Proteus  choofes  to  take  the  word  likewife  in  a 
figurative  fenfe,  as  lignifying  his  menial  endowments  :  and  wheu 
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Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  fir  Proteus  ?  how  now,  Thurio  ? 
Which  of  you  faw  fir  Eglamour  4  of  late  ? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Wliy,  then  fhe's  fled  unto  that  peafant 
Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forefl : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guefs'd  that  it  was  fhe ; 
But,  being  mafk'd,  he  was  not  fure  of  it : 
Befides,  fhe  did  intend  confeflion 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  ;  and  there  fhe  was  not : 
Thefe  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  fland  not  to  difcourfe, 
But  mount  you  prefently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rifing  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled . 
Defpatch,  fweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.   \_Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevifh  girl,5 

he  fays  they  are  out  by  leafe,  he  means  they  are  no  longer  en- 
joyed by  their  mafter,  (who  is  a  fool^)  but  are  leafed  out  to  ano- 
ther."    Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  lysQ.     Steevens. 

*  fir  Eglamour  — ]  Sir,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy, 

was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecoftd  folio,     Malone. 

^  a  peevifh  girl,']  PeeviJJi,  in  ancient  language,  Signifies 

foolijh.     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I : 

"  To  fend  ixxch.  peevij}i  tokens  to  a  king."     Stbbvsns. 

U4 
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That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckleis  Silvia.^  [^Exit, 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [^Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  crofs  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.     [^Eccit, 


SCENE  III. 
Frontiers  of  Mantua.     The  Fore/i, 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-laws. 

Out.  Come,  come; 
Be  patient,  we  muft  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

SiL.  A  thoufand  more  mifcharices  than  this  one 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out,  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us, 
But  Moyfes,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  weft  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain  :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled ; 
The  thicket  is  befet,  he  cannot  'fcape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  muft  bring  you  to  our  captain*s 
cave : 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  ufe  a  woman  lawlefsly. 

Sjl.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [^Exeunt, 

* recWefs  Silvia.'\  1.  e.  carelefs, heedlefs.  %o,\nHamlet : 

*'  like  a  pufF'd  and  recklefs  libertine."     Steevens, 
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SCENE  IV. 

Another  part  of  the  Forejl. 
Enter  Valentine. 

Val,  How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  fhadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourifhing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  lit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  diflrelles,  and  record  my  woes.' 
O  thou  that  doft  inhabit  in  my  breaft. 
Leave  not  the  manlion  fo  long  tenantlefs  ; 
Left,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  1*^ 
Repair  me  with  thy  prefence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherifh  thy  forlorn  fwain ! — 

7  record  my  woes. "l  To  7*ecorrf  anciently  lignified  to ^n^. 

So,  in  The  Pi/grim,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  • O  fweet,  fweet !  how  the  birds  record  too  ?" 

Again,  in  a  paftoral,  by  N.  Breton,  publilhed  in  England's 
Helicon,   l6l4 : 

"  Sweet  Philomel,  the  bird  that  hath  the  heavenly  throat, 

*'  Doth  now,  alas !  not  once  afford  recording  of  a  note." 
Again,  in  another  Dittie,  by  Thomas  Watfon,  ihid : 

"  Now  birds  record  with  harmonic." 
Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  me,  that  to  record  is  a  term  ftill 
ufed  by  bird-fanciers,  to  exprefs  tlie   firlt  eifays  of  a  bird  in 
finging.     Steevens. 

*  O  thou  that  doji  inhabit  in  my  Ireaji, 

Leave  not  the  manjionfo  long  tenantlefs ; 

Left,  growing  ruinous,  the  luildingfall. 

And  leave  ?io  memory  of  what  it  was!^  It  is  hardly  poflible 
to  point  out  four  lines,  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  more 
remarkable  for  eafe  and  elegance.     Steevens. 

jl7id  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was .']  So,  in  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta  :  ' 

"  And  leave  no  memorv  that  e'er  J  was."     Ritson. 
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What  halloing,  and  what  fiir,  is  this  to-day  r 
Thefe  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  fome  unliappy  palienger  in  chace  : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  doj 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine ;  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[^Steps  ajide. 

Enter  Frotevs,  Silvia,  and  Jvlia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  fervice  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  refpe6l  not  aught  your  fervant  doth,) 
To  hazard  life,  and  refcue  you  from  him 
That  wou'd  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchfafe  me,  for  my  meed,?  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  fmaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  lefs  than  this,  I  am  Ibre,  you  cannot  give. 

Fjl.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  fee  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.   \_AJide. 

SiL.  O  miferable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unhappy,  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SiL.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'ft  me  moft  un- 
happy. 

Jul.    And  me,    when  he  approacheth  to  your 
prcfence.  [Afide. 

SiL.  Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfaft  to  the  beaft, 

»  i jny  meed,]  i.  e.  reward.     So,  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  . thanks,  to  men 

"  Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Gamvier  Gurton's  Needle,  1575  : 

"  O  Chrift  !  that  I  were  fare  of  it !  in  faith  he  fliould 
have  his  mede." 
See  alfo  Spenfet,  and  almoft  every  writer  of  the  times.     Rebd. 
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Rather  than  have  falfe  Proteus  refcue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whofe  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  foul ; 
And  full  as  much,  (for  more  there  cannot  be,) 
I  do  deteft  falfe  perjur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  folicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  a{5tion,    flood  it  next  to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curfe  in  love,  and  ilill  approv'd,* 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov*d. 

.S'li.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  firft  beft  love, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  didft  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thoufand  oaths ;  and  all  thofe  oaths 
Defcended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  haft  no  faith  left  now,  unlefs  thou  hadft  two. 
And  that's  far  worfe  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  ! 

Pro.  In  love, 

Who  refpe6ls  friend  ? 

SiL.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  fpirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  a  foldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainft  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

SiL.  O  heaven  \ 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  defire. 

Val.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fafhion  ! 


■  andjiill  approv'd;,]  Approvd  isjelt,  experienced. 

Maloxe. 
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Pro.  Valentine ! 

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith 
or  love  ;- 
(For  fuch  is  a  friend  now,)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  halt:  beguil'd  my  hopes  ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  perfuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  fay 
I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  would'ft  difprove  me. 
Who  fhould  be  trulted  now,  \A'hen  one's  right  hand^ 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bofom  ?   Proteus, 
I  am  forrv,  I  mufi:  never  trufi:  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  ft:ranger  for  thy  fake. 
The   private   wound   is   deepefl: :  ^    O  time,   moft 

cui*ft ! 
'Mongfl  all  foes,  that  a  friend  fhould  be  the  worft ! 

*  that's  u'iihoui  faith  or  love  ;]    That's  is  perhaps  here 

ufed,  not  for  who  is,  but  for  id  eft,  that  is  to  fay.     Malone. 

*  Who  fhould  le  triified  now,  when  ones  right  hand — ]  The 
word  now  is  wanting  in  the  iirft  folio.     Steevens. 

The  fecond  folio,  to  complete  tlie  metre,  reads  : 

"  Who  fhall  be  trufted  now,  when  one's  right  hand — ." 

The  addition,  like  all  thofe  made  in  that  copy,  appears  to 
have  been  merely  arbitrary  ;  and  the  modern  word  {own,  which 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer]  is,  in  my  opinion,  mare 
likely  to  have  been  the  authors  tlian  the  other.     Malone. 

What !  "  all  at  one  fell  fwoop  !"  are  they  all  arbitrarj^when 
Mr.  Malone  has  honoured  fo  many  of  them  with  a  place  in  his 
text  ?  Being  completely  fatisfied  with  the  reading  of  the  fecond 
folio,  I  have  followed  it.     Steevens. 

*  The  private  wound  &c.]  I  have  a  little  mended  tlie  mea- 
fure.     The  old  edition,  and  all  but  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  read  : 

"   The  private  wound  is  deepeft :   0  time  mnji  accurs'd." 

Johnson. 
Deefjejf,  highcjt,   and  other  fimilar  words,  were  fomctunes 
ufed  by  the  poets  of  Shaklpeare's  age  as  monofyllables. 
So,  in  our  poet's  133d  Sonnet: 

"  But  flave  to  llavery  ray  fweete/l  friend  muft  be." 

Malone. 

Perhaps  our  author  only  wrote — "  fwect,''  which  the  tran- 

fcriber,  or  printer,  prolonged  into  die  fuperlative — "  fweete/f." 

STEEVE^fS. 
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Pro.  My  (hame  and  guilt  confounds  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine :  if  hearty  forrow 
Be  a  fufficient  ranfoni  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;   I  do  as  truly  fuffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Fal.  Then  I  am  paid  ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honelt : — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  fatisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth  ;  for  thefe  are  pleas'd  ; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd  : — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.5  ' 

Jul.  O  me,  unhappy  !  \^Faints. 


5  All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.']  It  is  (I  tJiink) 
very  odd,  to  give  up  his  miftrefs  thus  at  once,  without  any  realbn 
alledged.  But  our  author  probably  followed  the  llories  juil  as 
he  found  them  in  his  novels  as  well  as  hiftories.     Pope. 

This  paliage  either  hath  been  much  fophifticated,  or  is  one 
great  proof  that  the  main  parts  (jf  this  play  did  not  proceed  from 
Shakfpeare ;  for  it  is  impolhble  he  could  make  Valentine  a&. 
and  fpeak  fo  much  out  of  charafter,  or  give  to  Silvia  fo  uiuia- 
tural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no  notice  of  tliis  Itrange  conceliiou, 
if  it  had  been  made.     Haxmer. 

Valentine,  from  feeing  Silvia  in  the  company  of  Proteus, 
might  conceive  Ihe  had  efcaped  with  him  from  her  fatlier's 
court,  for  the  purpofes  of  love,  though  fhe  could  not  forefee  tlxe 
violence  which  his  villainy  might  offer,  after  he  had  feduced  her 
under  the  pretence  of  an  honeft  paihon.  If  Valentine,  how- 
ever, be  fuppofed  to  hear  all  that  paiTed  between  them  in  this 
fcene,  I  am  afraid  I  have  only  to  fubfcribe  to  the  opinions  of 
my  predecellbrs.     Steevens. 

/  give  thee,']  Transfer  thefe  two  hnes  to  tlie  end  of 

Thurio's  fpeech  in  page  305,  and  all  is  right.  Why  then  fhould 
Julia  faint  ?  It  is  only  an  artifice,  feeing  Silvia  given  up  to  Va- 
lentine, to  difcover  herfelf  to  Proteus,  by  a  pretended  mifiakc 
of  the  rings.  One  great  fault  of  this  play  is  tiie  haflening  too 
abruptly,  and  without  due  preparation,  to  the  denouement, 
which  fhews  that,  if  it  be  Shakfpeare's,  (which  I  cannot  doubtj 
k  was  one  of  his  very  early  performances.     Blackston£. 
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Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

F^AL.  Why,  boy  !  why  wag  !  how  now  ?  what  Is 
the  matter  ? 
Look  up ;  fpeak. 

Jul.  O  good  fir,  my  mafter  charg'd  me 

To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia  ;^ 
Which,  out  of  my  negledl  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 
Jul.  Here  'tis  :  this  is  it. 

[Gives  a  ring. 

Pro.  How  !  let  me  fee :' 
Why  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia, 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  fir,  I  have  mifl;ook; 
This  is  the  ring  you  fent  to  Silvia. 

[Shoivs  another  ring. 

Pro.  But,  how  cam'fi:  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  my 
depart, 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herfelf  did  give  It  me  ; 
And  Julia  herfelf  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How  !  Julia  1 


"  To  deliver  a  7-ing  to  madam  Silvia ;']  Surely  our  author 
^rote — "  Deliver  a  ring,"  &c.  A  verfe  lb  rugged  as  tliat  in  the 
text  muft  be  one  of  tliofe  corrupted  by  the  players,  or  their 
tranfcriber.     Steevens. 

'  Pro.  How  !  let  me  fee :  &c.]  I  fufpecl  that  this  unmetrical 
paffage  iliould  be  regulated  as  follows  : 

Pro.  How  !  let  me  fee  it :    IFhy,  this  is  the  ring 
I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  'Cry  you  mercy,  Jir, 
I  have  mijiook  :  this  is  the  ring  you  fent 
To  Silvia. 

Pro.   But  how  cam^Ji  thou  hy  this  ? 
At  my  depart  J  I  gave  this  unto  Julia.    Steevens. 
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Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths/ 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  haft  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?5' 
O  Proteus,  let  tliis  habit  make  thee  blufh  ! 
Be  thou  afham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodeft  rayment ;  if  fhame  live  * 
In  a  dilguife  of  love  : 
It  is  the  lefler  blot,  modefly  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  fhapes,    than  men  their 
minds. 

Pro,  Than  men  their  minds !  'tis  true :  O  hea- 
ven !  were  man 
But  conftant,  he  were  perfe6l :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 

fins: 
Inconftancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins  : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  fpy 
More  freOi  in  Julia's  with  a  conftant  eye  ? 

Val,  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  blefi:  to  make  this  happy  clofe ; 
Twere  pity  two  fuch  friends  fhould  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witnefs,  heaven,  I  have  my  wifh  for 
ever. 


*  Behold  her  that  g^ve  aim  to  all  thy  oaths,}  So,  ia  Titus 
Andsronicus,  A6t  V.  Ic.  iii : 

"  But  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  a  while." 
Both  thefe  paflages  allude  to  the  aim-crier  in  archery.     So, 
in  The  Merry  IVives  of  IVindfor,  Ad  III.   fc.  ii :   " — all  my 
neighbours  Ihall  cry  aim."     See  note.  Hid.     Steevens- 

'  How  oft  hajl  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?]  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer  reads — cleft  the  root  on't,     Johnson. 

cleft  the  root?]  i.  e.  of  her  heart.     Malone, 

An  allufion  to  cleaving  the  pin  in  ajchery.     Steeven4. 

*  — —  if  fhame  live — ]  That  is,  if  it  le  any  fhame  to  wtsr 
a  difguife  for  the  purpofes  of  love.     JohnsoNc 
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Jul.  And  I  have  mine.^ 

Enter  Out-laws,  with  Duke  ano?THURio. 

Out.  a  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 

Val.  Forbear,  I  fay ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke.5 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  difgrac'd, 
Banifhed  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia  ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Fal.  Thurio  give  back,   or   elfe   embrace   thy 
death ; 
Come  not  W'ithin  the  meafure  +  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milan  fhall  not  behold  thee. 5     Here  the  ftands, 
Take  but  pofleffion  of  her  with  a  touch  ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 

*  And  /have  vihie.]  The  old  copy  reads — "  And  I  mine." 
—I  have  inferted  tlie  word  have,  which  is  neceflary  to  melie,  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritlbn.     Steevens. 

'  Forbear,  I  fay ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke.l  The  old  copy, 
without  regard  to  metre,  repeats  tlie  word  forbear,  which  is 
here  omitted.     Steevens. 

*  the  meafure — ]  The  length  of  my  fword,  the  reach  of 

my  anger.     Johnson. 

5  MWanJIiall  not  behold  thee.}  All  the  editions — Feronajhall 
not  behold  thee.  Bnt,  whetlier  through  the  miftake  of  the  firft 
editors,  or  the  poet's  own  carelelfnels,  this  reading  is  abfurdly 
faulty.  For  the  tlireat  here  is  to  Thurio,  who  is  a  Milanefe ; 
and  has  no  concern,  as  it  appears,  with  Verona.  Belides,  tlie 
fcene  is  between  the  confines  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  to  which 
Silvia  follows  Valentine,  having  heard  tliat  he  had  retreated 
thither.  And,  upon  tliefe  circumftances,  I  ventured  to  adjuft 
the  text,  as  I  imagine  the  poet  mull  have  intended ;  i.  e.  Milan, 
thy  country,  Jhall  never  fee  thee  again  :  thou  Jhalt  never  live  to 
go  back  thither.    Theobald. 
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I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  (he  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  bafe  art  thou^, 
To  make  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haft  done,^ 
And  leaye  her  on  fuch  flight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  anceftry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  fpirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  emprefs'  love.' 
Know  thejn,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs,^ 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  flate  ^  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  fubfcribe, — fir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd  ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  haft  deferv'd  her. 

Fjl.  I  thank  your  grace  ;  the  gift  hath  made  n>e 
happy. 
I  now  befeech  you,  for  your  daughter's  fake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  fliall  alk  of  you< 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

F^L.  Thefe  banifh'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withalp 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 

*  To  make  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haji  done,']  i.  e.  to  make 
fuch  intereft  for,  to  take  fuch  difingenuous  pains  about  her.  So, 
in  KiJig  Richard  III : 

"  One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath." 

Steevens. 
'  And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  emprefs'  love.]  This  thought 
has  aheady  occurred  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  tlie  fecond  aft : 

"  He  is  as  worthy  for  an  emprefs  love."     Steevens. 

'  ^ all  former  griefs,]   Griefs  in  old  language  frequently 

figrii^edi  grievances,  wrongs.     Malone. 

^  Plead  a  ?iewftate — ]  Should  not  this  begin  a  new  fentence  > 
Plead  is  the  fame  as  plead  thou.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  diredion.     Steevens 
Vol.  IV.  X 
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And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  haft  prevail'd  :  I  pardon  them,  and 
thee ; 
Difpofe  of  them,  as  thou  know'ft  their  deferts. 
Come,*  let  us  go  ;  we  will  include  all  jars  ' 
With  triumphs,^  mirth,  and  rare  folemnity. 

t^AL.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  difcourfe  to  make  your  grace  to  fmile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him  ;  he 
blufhes. 

V^AL.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than 
boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  faying  ? 

Kal.  Pleafe  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pafs  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  ftory  of  your  loves  difcovered  : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  fhall  be  yours ; 
One  feaft,  one  houfe,  one  mutual  happinefs. 

[ExeuntJi 

'  ——[nclnde  all  jars — ]  Sir  T,  Hanmer  reads — conclude. 

Johnson. 
To  include  is  to  Jhut  up,  to  conclude.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  and  Jhut  up 

"  In  nieaiurelefs  content." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV,  ch.  ix  : 

"  And  for  to  Jhut  up  all  in  friendly  love.'"     Steevexs. 
'  With  triumphs,]   Triumphs  in  tliis  and  many  other  paffages 
of  Shakfpeare,  lignity  Mafques  and  Revels,  Sec.     So,  in  King 
Henry  FI.  P.  Ill : 

"  With  ftately  triumphs,  mirthftil  comic  fliows." 

Steevens, 
-'  In  this  play  there  is  a  ftrange  mixtitre  of  knowledge  and 
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Ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence.  The  verfiiication  is  often  ex- 
cellent, the  allufions  are  learned  andjuit  5  but  the  author  conveys 
his  heroes  by  fea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  fame 
rcjuntry  j  he  places  tlie  Emperor  at  Milan,  and  fends  his  young 
men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more ,-  he  makes 
Proteus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  fay  he  has  only  feen  her 
picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mif- 
taking  places,  left  his  fcenery  inextricable.  The  reafon  of  all 
tliis  confufion  feems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  ftory  from  a  novel, 
which  he  foixtfetimes  followed,  and  fometimes  forfook,  fometimes 
remembered,  and  fometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  I  have  little 
doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  fliall  it  be  given  ? 
This  queftion  may  be  alked  of  all  the  difputed  plays,  except 
Titus  ylndronicus ;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible,  that 
Shakfpeare  might  fometimes  fink  below  his  higheft  flights,  than 
tliat  any  other  fliould  rife  up  to  his  loweft.     Johnson. 

Johnfon's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  jufl,  except  that 
part  in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduft  of  the  poet,  for  making 
Proteus  fay,  that  he  had  only  feen  the  pifture  of  Silvia,  when  it 
appears  that  he  had  had  a  perfonal  interview  with  her.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  blunder  of  Shakfpeare's,  but  a  miftake  of 
Johnfon's,  who  confiders  the  patfage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal 
fenfe  than  the  author  intended  it.  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had 
feen  Silvia  for  a  few  moments  5  but  though  he  could  form  from 
thence  fome  idea  of  her  perfon,  he  was  ftill  unacquainted  with 
her  temper,  manners,  and  the  qualities  of  her  mind.  He  there- 
fore confiders  himfelf  as  having  feen  her  pidure  only. — The 
thought  is  jufl;,  and  elegantly  exprefled. — So,  in  The  Scornful 
Lady,  the  elder  Lovelefs  fays  to  her  : 

"  I  was  mad  once  when  I  loved  piSlures  ; 

"  For  what  are  lliape  and  colours  elfe,  but  pi6lures  ?" 

M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Rltfon's  reply  to  the  objeftions  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  was  not 
only  too  long  to  appear  in  its  proper  place,  but  was  communicated 
too  late  to  follow  the  note  on  which  it  is  founded,     Steevens, 

Pro.  0,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth,  ^c.  pp.  201j 
202,  203. 

The  learned  and  refpe6table  writer  of  thefe  obfervations  is  now 
unfortunately  no  more  3  but  his  opinions  will  not  on  that  account 
have  lefs  influence  with  the  readers  of  Shakfpeare  :  I  am  there- 
fore ftill  at  liberty  to  enforce  thejufl:ice  and  propriety  of  my  own 
fentiments,  which  I  truft  I  fliall  be  found  to  do  w^ith  all  poflTible 
delicacy  and  refpeft  toward. the  memory  and  chara6ter  of  the 
truly  ingenious  gentleman  from  whom  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
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differ.  I  humbly  conceive  that,  upon  more  mature  confidera-' 
tion,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  would  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  propofed 
method  of  printing  the  words  in  queftion  were  once  proved  to 
be  right,  it  would  be  of  little  confequence  whether  the  difcovery 
had  ever  been  "  adopted  before,"  or  could  "  be  followed  in  the 
pronunciation  of  them,  without  the  help  of  an  entire  new  fyf- 
tem  of  fpelling :"  which,  in  fa6t,  is  the  very  objedt  I  mean  to 
contend  for ;  or  rather  for  a  fyftem  of  fpelling,  as  I  am  perfe6lly 
confident  we  have  none  at  prefent,  or  at  leafl  I  have  never  been 
able  to  hnd  it.  We  are  not  to  regard  the  current  or  falhionable 
orthography  of  the  day,  as  the  refult  of  an  enquiry  into  the  fub- 
jeft  by  men  of  learning  and  genius  ;  but  rather  as  the  mechanical 
or  capricious  efforts  of  writers  and  printers  to  exprefs  by  letters, 
according  to  their  ear,  the  vulgar  fpeech  of  the  country,  juft  as 
travelers  attempt  that  of  Chickfaws  or  Cherokees,  without  the 
afliflance  of  grammar,  and  utterly  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  con- 
fiftency,  principle,  or  fyftem.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Caxton's 
time,  when  a  word  was  fpelled  almoft  as  many  different  ways 
as  it  coniained  letters,  and  is  no  otherwife  at  this  day  j  and, 
perhaps,  tlie  prejudices  of  education  and  habit,  even  in  minds 
fufficiently  expanded  and  vigorous  on  other  fubjeds,  will  always 
prevent  a  reform,  M'hich  it  were  to  be  wifhed  was  neceffary  to 
objefts  of  no  higher  importance.  Whether  what  I  call  the  right 
method  of  printing  thefe  words  be  "  fuch  as  was  never  adopted 
before  by  any  mortal,"  or  not,  does  not  feem  of  much  confe- 
quence ;  for,  reafoning  from  principle  and  not  precedent,  I  am 
by  no  means  anxious  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  inconfiftencies  of  an 
age  in  which  even  fcholars  were  not  always  agreed  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  tlieir  own  name  :  a  fufficient  number  of  inftances 
will,  however,  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  note  to  fhew  that  the 
remark  was  not  made  with  its  author's  ufual  deliberation  ;  which 
I  am  tlie  rather  difpofed  to  believe,  from  his  conceiving  that  this 
method  could  not  "  be  followed  in  pronunciation;"  fince  were 
it  univerfally  adopted,  pronunciation  neither  would  nor  poffibly 
could  be  atfefted  by  it  in  any  degree  whatever.  "  Fanciful  and 
unfounded"  too  as  ray  "  luppofed  canon"  may  be,  I  find  it  laid 
down  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Grammar,  which  exprefsly  fays  that  "  the 
fecond  and  third  perfon  Angular  of  the  prefent  are  made  of  tlie 
firft  by  adding  eft  and  eth,  which  k-fll:  isfometimes  fhortened  into  5-." 
And  afterward,  fpeakijig  of  the  firft  conjugation,  he  tells  us  that 
"  it  fetcheth  the  time  pall  from  the  prefent  by  adding  ed."  I  fhall 
have  reafon  to  think  myfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate,  if,  after  my 
hypothefis  is  "  allowed  in  its  utmoft  extent,"  it  will  not  prove 
wliat  it  was  principally  formed  to  do,  viz.  that  Shakfpeare  has 
not  taken  a  liberty  in  extending  certain  words  to  fuit  the  purpofe 
of  his  metre.     But,  furely,  if  I  prove  that  he  has  only  given 
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thofe  words  as  they  ought  to  be  written,  I  prove  the  whole  of 
my  polition,  which  fhould  ceafe,  of  courle,  to  be  termed  or  con- 
fidered  an  hypothefis.  A  mathematical  problem  may,  at  iirft 
fight,  appear  "  fanciful  and  unfounded"  to  the  ableft  mathema- 
tician, but  his  alfent  is  enfured  by  its  demonftration.  I  may 
fafely  admit  that  the  words  in  queftion  are  "  more  frequently 
ufed"  by  our  author's  contemporaries,  and  by  himfelf,  "  with- 
out the  additional  fyllable  ;"  as  this  will  only  fhcw  that  his  con- 
temporaries and  himfelf  have  "  more  frequently"  taken  the 
liberty  of  fliortening  thofe  words,  than  written  them  at  length. 
Such  a  word  as  alarm' d,  for  inftance,  is  generally,  perhaps  con- 
ftantly,  ufed  by  poets  as  a  dilfyllable  ;  and  yet,  if  we  found  it 
given  with  its  full  power  a-larm-ed,  we  fliould  fcarcely  fay  that 
the  writer  had  taken  the  liberty  of  lengthening  it  a  fyllable.  Thus 
too  tlie  word  diamond  is  ufually  fpoken  as  if  two  fyllables,  but 
it  is  certainly  three,  and  is  fo  properly  given  by  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Sir,  I  mufl:  have  that  diamond  from  you." 
Hadji  is  now  a  monofyllable,  but  did  our  author  therefore  take  a 
liberty  in  writing  Hadeji  ? 

"  Makes  ill  deeds  done.     Hadeji  thou  not  been  by." 
Not  only  this  word,  but  maycft,  doeft,  doeth,  and  the  like 
are  uniformly  printed  in  the  lible  as  dilfyllables.     Does  Butler, 
to  ferve  his  rhyme,  ftretch  out  tlie  word  I  ret  hr  en  in  the  following 
|)airage  ? 

'^  And  fierce  auxiliary  men, 

''  That  came  to  aid  their  brethren."^ 
Or  does  he  not  rather  give  it,  as  he  found  it  pronounced,  and 
as  it  ought  to  be  printed  ?    The  word   idly  is  flill  more  to  the 
purpofe  :  It  is  at  prefent  a  difTyllable  ;  what  it  was  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  may  appear  from  his  Comedy  of  Errors,  l623  : 

"  God  helpe  poore  foules  how  idleJy  doe  they  talk  :" 
or,  indeed,  from  any  other  palTage  in  that  or  the  next  edition, 
being  conftantly  printed  as  a  trifyllable.     So,  again,  in  Spenfer's 
Fairy  Queene,  16OQ,  I61I  : 

"  Both  flaring  fierce,  and  holding  idlely." 
And  this  orthography,  which  at  once  illuftrates  and  fupports  my 
fyftem,  appears  in  Shelton's  Don  Quixote,  Sir  T.  Smith's  Com- 
monwealth, Goulart's  Hijiories,  Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  and 
numberlefs  other  books  ;  and  confequently  proves  that  the  word 
was  not  ftretched  out  by  Spenfer  to  fuit  the  purpofe  of  his  metre, 
though  I  am  aware  that  it  is  milfpelled  idely  in  the  firft  edition, 
which  is  lefs  corre<9:ly  printed.  But  the  true  and  eftablifhed 
fpeUing  might  have  led  Mr.  Seward  and  Dr.  Farmer  to  a  better 
reading  than  gentily,  in  the  following  line  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

"  For  when  the  weft  wind  courts  her  gently." 
X3 
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Proved,  I  fuppofe,  is  rarely  found  a  diflyllable  in  poetry,  if 
even  pronounced  as  one  in  profe  ;  but,  in  the  Articles  of  Reli' 
gion,  Oxford,  1728,  it  is  fpelled  and  divided  after  my  own 
heart :  "  — whatfoever  is  not  read  tlierein,  nor  may  be  prove-ed 
thereby,  &c."  The  words  olfervalion  and  affeBion  are  ufually 
pronounced,  the  one  as  coniifting  of  three,  the  otlier  of  four 
fyllables,  but  each  of  tliem  is  in  reality  a  fyllable  longer,  and  is 
fo  properly  given  by  our  author  : 

"  With  ohfervation,  the  which  he  vents  :" 
"  Yet  have  I  fierce  ajfeciions,  and  think." 

Examples,  indeed,  of  this  nature  would  be  endlefs  j  I  Ihali 
therefore  content  myfelf  with  producing  one  more,  from  the  old 
ballad  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood : 
"  You  that  executors  be  made, 
"  And  overfeers  eke." 

In  this  palTage  the  word  overfeers  is  evidently  and  properly  ufed 
as  a  quadrifyllable  3  and,  in  one  black  letter  copy  of  the  ballad^ 
is  accurately  printed  as  fuch,  overfeeers ;  which,  if  Shakfpeare's 
orthography  fliould  ever  be  an  editor's  objeft,  may  ferve  as  a 
guide  for  the  regulation  of  the  following  line : 

"  That  high  all-feer  that  I  dallied  witli." 

Of  the  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  inftances  of  the 
liberty  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  by  Shakfpeare,  thofe  which 
I  admit  to  be  properly  a  fyllable  fhorter,  certainly  obtained  the 
fame  pronunciation  in  the  age  of  this  author  which  he  has  an- 
nexed to  them.  Thus,  country,  moiftrous,  rememlrance, 
afjemlly,  were  not  only  pronounced,  in  his  time,  tlie  two  tirft 
as  three,  the  other  as  four  fyllables,  but  are  fo  ftill ;  and  the 
reafon,  to  borrow  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  words,  "  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  can  pronounce  tlie  language."  He?iry  was  not 
only  ufually  pronounced,  (as  indeed  it  is  at  prefent,)  but  fre- 
quently written  as  a  trifyllable ;  even  in  profe.  Thus,  in  Dr. 
Hutton's  Difcourfe  on  the  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  at  the  end  of 
Hearnc's  Textus  Rqffenfis  :  "  King  Henery  the  eights  coUedge." 
See,  upon  this  iubjeft,  IVallifii  Gramniatica,  p.  5/.  That  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  fliould  have  treated  the  words  angry,  humbler,  nobler, 
ufed  as  trifyllables,  among  tliofe  which  could  "  receive  no  fup- 
port  from  the  fuppofed  canon,"  muft  have  been  owing  to  the 
obfcure  or  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  attempted  to  explain  it ; 
as  thefe  are,  unluckily,  fome  of  the  identical  inllances  which 
the  canon,  if  a  canon  it  muft  be,  is  purpofely  made  to  fupport, 
or,  ratlier,  by  which  it  is  to  be  lupported  ;  an,  additional  proof 
that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  tliough  he  might  think  it  proper  to  reprobate 
my  doctrine  as  "  fanciful  and  unfounded,"  did  not  give  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  underftand  it.  This  canon,  in  fliort,  is  nothing 
but  a  moft  plain  and  fimple  rule  of  Englilli  grammar,  which 
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has,  in  fubftance,  at  leaft,  been  repeated  over  and  over  : — Every 
word,  cornpounded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Englilh  or  Saxon 
language,  always  prelerves  its  roots  unchanged :  a  ride  which, 
hke  all  others,  may  be  liable  to  exceptions,  but  I  am  aware  of 
none  at  prefent.     Thus  humbler  and^iigl-ler,  for  inftance,  are 
compofed  by  the  adje6lives  hu7nl'lepn}'dl;le,  and  er,  the  fign  of 
the  comparative  degree ;  angry,  of  the  ncam  anger,  and  y  the 
Saxon  adjeftive  termination   15.     In  the  ufe  of  all  thefe,  as  tri- 
fyllables,  Shakfpeare  is  moft  correft  ;  and  that  he  is  no  lefs  fo 
in  England,  which  ufed  to  be  pronounced  as  three  fyllables,  and 
is  fo  ftill,  indeed,  by  thofe  who  do  not  acquire  the  pronunciation 
of  their  mother  tongue  from  the  books  of  purblind  pedants, 
who  want  themfelves  the  inltru&ion  they  pretend  to  give,  will 
be  evident  from  the  etymology  and  divifion  of  the  word,  the  cri- 
teria or  touchll:ones  of  orthography.     Now,  let  us  divide  Eng' 
land  as  we  pleafe,  or  as  we  can,  we  fliall  produce  neither  its 
roots  nor  its  meaning  ;  for  what  can  one  make  of  the  land  of 
the  Engs  or  the  gland  of  the  Ens  ?  but  write  it  as  it  ought  to 
be  written,  and  divide  it  as  it  ought  to  be  divided,  En-gle-land, 
(indeed  it  will  divide  itfelf,  for  there  is  no  other  way,)  and  you  will 
have  the  fenfe  and  derivation  of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  nation,  at  firft  light ;  from  the  Saxon  Gngla  lanba,  the 
land  or  country  of  the  Englcs  or  Angles  :  juft  as  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Finland,  Lafjiand,  which  neither  ignorance  nor  pedantry 
has  been  able  to  corrupt,  defign  the  country  of  the  Scot,  the  Ine, 
the  Fin,  and  tlie  Lap  :  and  yet,  in  fpite  of  all  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon,  about  half  the  words  in  the  language  are  in  the  fame  auk- 
ward  and  abfard  predicament,  than  wliich  nothing  can  be  more 
diftcrted  and  unnatural ;   as,  I  am  conlident  it  muft  have  appeared 
to  Mr,  Tyrwhitt,  had  he  voluntarily  turned  his  attention  that 
way,  or  atlually  attempted,  what  he  haftily  thought  would  be 
very  ealy,  to  fhew  that  this  "  fuppofed  canon  was  quite  fanci- 
ful and  unfounded  ;''  or,  in  Ihort,  as  it  will  appear  to  any  peribn, 
who  tries  to  fubject  the  language  to  the  rules  of  fyllabication,  or 
in  plainer  EngUfli  to  fpell  his  words  5  a  talk  which,  however  ufeful, 
and  even  neceflary,  no  Diftionary-maker  has  ever  dared  toattempt, 
or,  at  leaft,  found  it  pollible  to  execute.    Indeed,  the  fame  kind 
of  objettion  which  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  has  made  to  my  fyllem,  might 
be,  and,  no  doubt,  has,  by  fuperlicial  readers,  been  frequently 
made  to  his  own,  of  inferting  the  final  fyllable  in  the  genitives 
Peneiis's,   Thejeuss,  Venus's,  ox's,  afss,   St.  James's,  Thomas's, 
JVallis's,  &c.  and  printing,  as  he  has  done,    Peneiifes,  Thefeufes, 
Jfenufes,  oxes,  qff'es,   St.  Jamefes,  Thomafes,   JVallifes;  an  in- 
novation neither  lefs  lingular,  nor  more  jult,  than  the  one  I  am 
contending  for,  in  the   conjugation,    or  ufe  in  compofition,  of 
refemhle,  wrejtle,  whiftle,  tickle,  &c.     But,  as  I  am  confcious 
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that  /  turn  day-light,  fo  my  readers  are  probably  of  opinion 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle  :  I  Ihall,  therefore,  take 
the  hint ;  and,  to  fhew  how  much  or  little  one  would  have  oc- 
cafion,  in  adopting  my  fyftem,  to  deviate  from  the  orthography 
at  prefent  in  ufe,  I  beg  leave,  in  the  few  words  I  add,  to  intro- 
duce that  which,  as  a  confiderable  eafy  and  lafting  improvement, 
I  wiili  to  fee  eftabliflied.  Tedious,  then,  as  my  note  has  be- 
come, and  imperfect  as  I  am  obligeed  to  leave  it,  I  flatter  my- 
felf  I  have  completely  juftifyed  this  diyineefl  of  authors  from  the 
il  founded  charge  of  racking  his  words,  as  the  tyrant  did  his 
captives.  I  hope  too  I  have,  at  tlie  fame  time,  made  it  appear 
that  there  is  fomething  radically  defective  and  erroneous  in  tlie 
vulgar  methods  of  fpeling,  or  rather  mifpeling ;  which  requires 
correction,  A  lexicographer  of  eminence  and  ability s  wil  have 
it  very  much  in  his  power  to  introduce  a  fystematical  reform, 
which,  once  eftablifhed,  would  remain  unvaryed  and  invariable 
as  long  as  the  langunge  endureed.  This  Dr,  Johnfon  might  have 
had  the  honour  of;  but,  learned  and  eloquent  as  he  was,  I  muft 
be  permited  to  think  that  a  profound  knowlege  of  the  etymo- 
log)'',  principles,  and  formation  of  the  language  he  undertook  to 
explain,  was  not  in  the  number  of  thofe  many  excellencys  fof 
which  he  will  be  long  and  deferveedly  admireed.     Ritson. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM* 


*  A  Midsummek-Night's  Dream.]  This  play  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  Oft.  8,  I6OO,  by  Thomas  Fiflier.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  hint  for  it  was  received  from  Chaucer's  Knight's 
Tale. 

There  is  an  old  black  letter  pamphlet  by  W.  Bettie,  called 
Titana  and  Thcfeus,  entered  at  Stationers'  HaU,  in  16O8 ;  but 
Shakfpeare  has  taken  no  hints  from  it.  Titaiiia  is  alfo  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  tlie  Fairies  in  Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon, 
1607.     Steevens. 

The  Mid fuminer- Night's  Dream  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  1592.  See  An  Attempt  to  afccrtain  the  Order  of 
Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  Vol.  II.     Malone. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED.' 

Thefeus,  Duke  of  Athens. 
Egeus,  Father  to  Hermia. 

,^^       ,  .  '      \   in  love  ivith  Hermia. 
Demetrius,  J 

Philoflrate,  Majier  of  the  Revels  to  Thefeus. 

Quince,  the  Carpenter. 

Snug,  the  Joiner. 

Bottom,  the  JVeaver. 

Flute,  the  Bellows-mender, 

Snout,  the  Tinker. 

Starveling,  the  Tailor. 

Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  io  The- 
feus. 
Hermia,  Daughter  to  Egeus,  in  love  with  Lyfander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 
Titania,   Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
Puck,  or  Robin-goodfellow,   a  Fairy. 
Peas-bloflbm, " 
Cobweb,  T?  •  ' 

Moth,  >Fmnes. 

Muilard-feedjJ 
Pyramus^        1 

TTT  11  '  I  Characters   in  the   Interlude  per- 

^r     \t  ■  !       formed  hu  the  Clowns. 

luoonjhme,  "^  ^ 

Lion,  J 

Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Queen. 
Attendants  on  Thefeus  and  Hippolyta. 

SCENE,  Athens,  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 

^  The  enumeration  of  perlons  was  firft  made  by  Mr.  Rowe, 

Steevens 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  L 

Athens.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Thefeus. 

jEwier Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  and 
Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  flow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !  fhe  lingers  my  defires. 
Like  to  a  ftep-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue.* 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  fleep  themfelves  in 
nights;  3 

*  Like  to  ajtep-dame,  or  a  dotvagcr. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  mail's  revenue."]    The  authen- 
ticity of  this  reading  having  been  queftioned  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
I  (hall  exemplify  it  from  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  4th  Book 
of  Homer: 

" there  the  goodly  plant  lies  withering  out  his  grace." 

Steevens. 

"  Ut  piget  annus 

"  Pupil  lis,  quos  dura  premit  ai/todia  matrum, 

"  Sic  mihi  tarda  fiuunt  ingrataque  tempora."     Hor. 

Malone. 

'  fteep  themfelves  in  nights ;]  So,  in  Cymleline,  Aft  V. 

fc.  iv : 

"  •  neither  deferve, 

"  And  yet  arejieep'd  in  favours."    Steevens, 
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Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  lilver  bow 
New  bent -4  in  heaven,  fhall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  folemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philoftrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  fpirit  of  mirth ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. — 

[Exit  Philostkate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  fword. 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries  ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling.5 


*  New  Lent — ]  The  old  copies  read — Ko2v  bent.  Corre6ted 
by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

^  JVithpomp,  with  triumph,  and  ivith  revelling.']  By  triumph, 
as  Mr.  Warton  has  obltrved  in  his  late  edition  of  Milton's  Poems, 
p.  56,  we  are  to  underfl:and7/io«.'i',  fuch  as  malks,  revels,  &c. 
So,  again  in  King  Henry  FL  P.  Ill  : 

"  And  now  what  refts,  but  that  we  fpend  tlie  time 
"  Witli  ftately  triumphs,  mirtliful  comick  lliows, 
"  Such  as  beht  the  pleaJures  of  the  court  ?" 
Again,  in  the  preface  to  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1024  : 
"  Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maikings,  mummeries,  enter- 
tainments, trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  fports,  playes."     Jonfon, 
as  tlie  fame  gentleman  obferves,  in  the  title  of  his  mafque  called 
Love's  Triumph  through  Callipolis,  by  triumph  feems  to  have 
meant  a  grand  procellion  ;  and  in  one  of  the  ftage-dire6tions,  it 
is  faid,  "  the  triumph  is  feen  far  otf."     Malone. 

Thus  alfo,  (and  more  fatisfaftorily,)  in  the  Duhe  of  Anjoiis 
Entertainment  at  Antwerp,  I5S1  :  "  Yet  notwithftanding,  tlieir 
triumphes  [thofe  of  the  Romans]  have  fo  borne  the  bell  above 
all  the  reft,  that  the  word  triumphing,  which  commeth  thereof, 
hath  beene  applied  to  alt  high,  great,  andjtatelie  dooings." 

Steevexs. 
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Efiter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lysander,  and  Deme- 
trius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Thefeus,  our  renowned  duke  I*^ 

The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus:  What's  the  news 
with  thee  ? 

Ege.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Againlt  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius ; — My  noble  lord, 
This  man  hath  my  confent  to  marry  her : — 
Stand  forth,  Lyfander ; — and,  my  gracious  duke. 
This  hath  bewitch'd  7  the  bofom  of  my  child : 

*  our  renowned  duke!]   Thus,  in  Chaucer's  Knight'' s 

Tale : 

"  Whilom  as  olde  ftories  tellen  us, 

"  There  was  a  Duk  tliat  highte  Thefeus, 

"  Of  Athenes  he  was  lord  and  governour,"  &c. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit,  v,  801. 
Lidgate  too,  the  monk  of  Bury,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Tra- 
gedies of  John  Boc/ias,  calls  him  by  the  fame  title,  ch.  xii.  1.  21 : 
"  Duke  Thefeus  had  the  vi6torye." 
Creon,  in  the  tragedy  of  Jocajia,  tranflated  from  Euripides  m 
1566,  is  called  Duke  Creon. 
So  likewife  Skelton : 

"  Not  like  Duke  Hamilcar, 
"  Nor  like  Duke  Afdruball." 
Stanyhurft,  in  his  Tranflation  of  Virgil,  calls  TEneas,  Dulie 
jEneas ;  and  in  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age,  Part  II.  1632,  Ajax  is 
ftyled  Duke  Ajax,  Palamedes,  Duke  Palamedes,   and  Neftor, 
Duke  Neftor,  dec. 

Our  verfion  of  the  Bible  exliibits  a  fimilar  mifapplication  of  a 
modern  title :  for  in  Daniel  iii.  2,  Nebuchadonozar,  King  of 
Babylon,  fends  out  a  fummons  to  the  Sheriffs  of  his  provinces. 

Steevens. 
See  alfo  the  ill  Book  of  The  Chronicles,  ch.  i.  v.  51,  &  feqq. 
a  lift  of  the  Dukes  of  Edom.     Harris. 

'  T/^j^  hath  lewitclid — ]  The  old  copies  read — T)x\s  manhsxh. 
bewitch'd — .  The  emendation  was  made  for  the  fake  of  the  me- 
tre, by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
compofitor  caught  the  word  man  from  the  line  above.  Malone  . 
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Thou,  thou,  Lyfander,  thou  haft  given  her  rhymes,- 

And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child : 

Thou  haft  by  moon-light  at  her  window  ftmg. 

With  feigning  voice,  verfes  of  feigning  love ; 

And  ftol'n  the  impreffion  of  her  fantafy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,^  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nofegays,  fweet-meats  ;  meflengers 

Of  ftrong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth : 

With  cunning  haft  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart; 

Turn'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 

To  ftubborn  harfhnefs  : — And,  my  gracious  duke. 

Be  it  fo  fhe  will  not  here  before  your  grace 

Confent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens ; 

As  fhe  is  mine,  I  may  difpofe  of  her : 

Which  fhall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 

Or  to  her  death  ;  according  to  our  law,^ 

Immediately  provided  in  that  cafe.' 

*  gawds,"]  1.  e.  baubles,  toys,  trifles.     Our  author  has 

the  word  frequently.     See  King  John,  A&.  III.  fc.  v. 
Again,  in  Appius  and  Virginia,  \5yQ  : 
"  When  gain  is  no  grandfier, 
"  And  gaudes  not  let  by,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Mooncalf: 

''  and  in  her  lap 

"  A  fort  of  paper  puppets,  gauds  and  toys." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lambe,  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient  metrical  hif- 
tory  of  The  Battle  of  Flodden,  obferves  tliat  a  gawd  is  a  child's 
toy,  and  tliat  the  children  in  tlie  North  call  their  play-things 
gowdys,  and  tlieir  baby-lioufe  a  ^o«,'d!j/-Aoz//t,'.     Steevens. 

'  Or  to  her  death ;  according  to  our  lair,]  By  a  law  of 
Solon's,  parents  had  an  abfolute  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  children.  So  it  fuited  the  poets  purpofe  well  enough,  to 
fuppofe  the  Athenians  had  it  before. — Or  perhaps  he  neither 
thought  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.     Ware uk ton. 

^  hnmediately  provided  in  that  cafe.]  Shakfpeare  is  grievoufly 
fufpefted  of  having  been  placed,  while  a  boy,  in  an  attorney's 
office.  The  line  before  us  has  an  undoubted  fmack  of  legal 
common-place.     Poetry  difclaims  it.     Steevkns, 
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The,  What  fay  you,    Hermia  ?    be  advis'd,  fair 
maid  ; 
To  you  your  father  fhould  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties  ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  iniprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it.^ 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lyfander. 

Tee,  In  himfelf  he  is : 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice,- 
The  other  mud  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.  I  would,  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes^ 

The,  Rather  your  eyes  mufl  with  his  judgement 
look. 

Her.  i  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold ; 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modefiy. 
In  fuch  a  prefence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts  i 
But  I  befeech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worft  that  may  befal  me  in  this  cale. 
If  I  refufe  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,3  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  fociety  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  queflion  your  delires. 
Know  of  your  youth,^  examine  well  your  bloody 

*  To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  i^.]  The  fenfe  is,  you  otve 
to  your  father  a  being  which  he  may  at  plcqfure  continue  of 
dejiroy,     Johnson. 

^  to   die  the  death,']     So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Thi 

Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,   idOl  : 

"  We  will,  my  liege,  elfe  let  us  die  the  death." 
See  notes  on  Meqfurefor  Meqfure,  Aft  i.1.  Ic.  iv.  Steevens, 

*  Know  of  your  youth,']  Bring  your  youth  to  the  queftion, 
Confider  your  youth.     Johnson. 

Vol.  IV.  Y 
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Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice^ 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun ; 

For  aye  ^  to  be  in  fhady  cloiiler  mew'd. 

To  live  a  barren  lifter  all  your  life, 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitlefs  moon. 

Thrice  blefled  they,  that  mafter  fo  their  blood. 

To  undergo  fuch  maiden  pilgrimage  : 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rofe  diftiird,*^ 

Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  lingle  bleflednefs. 

Her,  So  will  I  grow,  fo  live,  fo  die,  my  lord. 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordfhip,  whofe  unwifhed  yoke  ^ 
My  foul  confents  not  to  give  fovereignty. 

5  For  aye — ]  i.  e.  for  ever.  So^  in  A'.  Edward  II.  by  Mar- 
lowe, 1622  : 

"  And  fit  for  aye  enthronized  in  heaven."    Steevens. 

*  But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rofe  diftill'd,]  Thus  all  tlie  co- 
pies :  yet  earthlier  is  fo  harfli  a  word,  and  earthlier  happy,  for 
happier  earthly,  a  mode  of  fpeech  fo  unufual,  that  I  wonder 
none  of  the  editors  have  propofed  earlier  happy.     Johnson. 

It  has  fince  been  obferved,  that  Mr.  Pope  did  propofe  earlier. 
We  might  read — earthly  happy. 

the  rofe  diftill'd*,]   So,  in  Lyly's  Midas,  15Q2  :  " — You 

bee  all  young  and  faire,  endeavour  to  bee  wife  and  vertuous ;  that 
when,  like  r()fes,  you  Ihall  fall  from  the  ftalke,  you  may  be  ga- 
thered, and  put  to  \l\GjtilL" 

This  image,  however,  muft  have  been  generally  obvious,  as 
rn  Shakfpeare's  time  the  dlftillation  of  rofe  water  was  a  common 
procefs  in  all  families.     Steevens. 

This  is  a  thought  in  which  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  much  de- 
lighted. We  meet  Avith  it  more  than  once  in  his  Sonnets.  See 
5th,  6th,  and  54tli  Sonnet.     Malone. 

7  ivhofe  unwijhed  yoke — ]   Thus  both  the  quartos  I6OO, 

and  the  folio  1623.     The  i'econd  folio  reads — 

to  whofe  umviJJied  yoke — .     Steevens. 

Dele  to,  and  for  unwiJJi'd  x.  unwiJJied. — ^Though  I  have  been 
in  general  extremely  careful  not  to  admit  into  my  text  any  of 
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The.  Take  time  to  paufe :  and,  by  the  next  new 
moon, 
(The  fealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlafting  bond  of  fellowfhip,) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die. 
For  difobedience  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  elfe,  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would : 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protefi:. 
For  aye,  auflerity  and  lingle  life. 

DeM'  Relent,  fweet  Hermia; — ^^And,  Lyfander, 
yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lrs.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him.^ 


the  innovations  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  from  ig^ 
norance  of  our  poet's  language  or  metre,  my  caution  was  here 
over-watched ;  and  I  printed  the  above  lines  as  exhibited  by  that 
and  all  the  fubfequent  editors,  of  which  the  reader  was  apprized 
in  a  note.  The  old  copies  flioukl  have  been  adhered  to,  in  which 
they  appear  thus : 

Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 

Unto  his  lordjliip,  whqfe  unwijhed  yoke 

My  foul  confents  not  to  give  fovereignty . 
I.  e.  to  give  fovereignty  to.     See  various  inftances  of  this  kind  of 
phrafeology  in  a  note  on  Cymbeline,  fcene  the  laft.     The  change 
was  certainly  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  from  his 
ignorance  of  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology.     Malone, 

I  have  adopted  the  prefent  elliptical  reading,  becaufe  It  not 
only  renders  the  line  fmoother,  but  ferves  to  exclude  the  difguft- 
ing  recurrence  of  the  prepofition — to  ;  and  yet  if  the  authority 
of  the  firft  folio  had  not  been  fupported  by  the  quartos,  &c.  I 
Ihould  have  preferred  the  more  regular  phrafeology  of  the  folio 
1632.     Stbevens, 

'  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's  :  do  you  marry  him,']  I  fuipeft  that 
Shakfpeare  wrote : 

Let  me  have  Hermia',  do  you  marry  him.     TyrwhitTo 
Y2 
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Ege.  Scornful  Lyfander  !  true,  he  hath  my  love ; 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  fliall  render  him ; 
And  fhe  is  mine ;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  eftate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lys.  I  am^  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  poflefs'd  ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd^ 
If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  thefe  boafts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia  : 
Why  Ihould  not  I  then  profecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena^ 
And  won  her  foul ;  and  fhe  f\A'eet  lady,  dotes. 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  fpotted  9  and  inconftant  man. 

The.  I  mull  confefs,  that  I  have  heard  fo  much. 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  fpoke  thereof; 
But,  being  over- full  of  felf-affairs, 
Mv  mind  did  lofe  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus ;  you  fliall  go  with  me, 
I  have  fome  private  fchooling  for  you  both. — 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourfelf 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  elfe  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate,) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  fingle  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta ;  What  cheer,  my  love  ?— 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along  : 
I  muft  employ  you  in  fome  bufinefs 


Soj  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Let  pride  which  fhe  calls  plalnnefs  marry  her." 

Steevens. 

' fpotted — ]  Asfpotlefs  is  innocent^  io  fpotted  is  wicked. 

Johnson. 
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Againft  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of  fomething  nearly  that  concerns  yourlelves. 

Ege.  With  duty,  and  defire  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Thes.  Hip.  Ege.  Dem.  and  train. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love  ?  Why  is  your  cheek  fo 
pale  ? 
How  chance  the  rofes  there  do  fade  fo  fafl  ? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain ;  which  I  could 
well 
Beteem  them  ^  from  the  tempell  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys.  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  hillory. 
The  courfe  of  true  love  -  never  did  run  fmooth  : 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood  ; 

Her.  O  crofs  !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low  I^ 

'^  Beteem  thetn — ]  Give  them,  beftow  iipon  them.    The  word 
is  ufed  by  Spenfer.     Johnson. 

"  So  would  I,  faid  th'  enchanter,  glad  and  fain 
"  Beteem  to  you  his  Iword,  you  to  defend."  Fairy  Queen. 
Again,  in  The  Cafe  is  Altered.     How  ?  AJh  Dalio  and  Milo, 
i605  : 

"  I  could  leteeme  her  a  better  match," 
But  I  rather  think  that  to  beteem,  in  this  place,  fignifies  (as 
in  the  northern  counties)  to  pour  out;  from  tommer,  Danilh. 

Steevhns. 
^  The  courfe  of  true  love — ]  This  pafTage  feems  to  have  been 
imitated  by  Milton.     Paradife  Loji,  B.  X. — SQO".  &:  feqq. 

Malone. 

^  too  high  to  le  enthrall'd  to  low  !]   Love — pofleffes  all 

the  editions,  but  carries  no  jufl  meaning  in  it.  Nor  was  Hermia 
difpleas'd  at  being  in  love  ;  but  regrets  the  inconveniences  that 
generally  attend  the  paflion ;  either,  the  parties  are  difpropor- 
tioned,  in  degree  of  blood  and  quality  ;  or  unequal,  in  refpeft 
of  years  ;  or  brought  togetlier  by  the  appointment  of  friends, 
and  not  by  their  own  choice.  Thefe  are  the  complaints  repre- 
fented  by  Lyfander  ;  and  Hermia,  to  anfwer  to  tlie  firft,  as  Ihe 
has  done  to  the  other  two,  mull  neceffarily  fay  : 
0  crofs  !  too  high  to  le  enthrall'd  to  low  ! 
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Lrs.  Or  elfe  mifgraffed,  in  refpedl  of  years ; 

Her,  O  fpite  !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  elfe  it  flood  upon  the  choice  of  friends ; 

Her.  O  hell !  to  choofe  love  by  another's  eye ! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  Sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  ficknefs  did  lay  liege  to  it ; 
Making  it  momentany  as  a  found,'^ 
Swift  as  a  fhadow,  fhort  as  any  dream ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night,5 
That,  in  a  fpleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  fay, — Behold  1 
The  jaws  of  darknefs  do  devour  it  up  :^ 

So  the  antithefis  is  kept  up  in  the  terms  ;  and  fo  (he  is  made 
to  condole  the  difproportion  of  blood  and  quality  in  lovers. 

Theobald. 

The  emendation  is  fiilly  fupported,  not  only  by  the  tenour  of 

the  preceding  lines,  but  by  a  paflage  in  our  autlior's  Venus  and 

Adonis,  in  which  the  former  predifts  that  the  courfe  of  love  never 

ihall  run  fmooth  : 

"  Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  fhall  attend, 

*'  Ne'er  fettled  equally,  too  high,  or  loiv,"  &c. 

Malonb. 

*  momentany  as  a  found,']  Thus  the  quartos.     The  firft 

folio  reads — momentary .     Momentany  (fays  Dr,  Johnfon)  is  the 
old  and  proper  word.     Steevens. 

'■  — r-that  fhort  momentany  rage," — is  an  expreflion  of 
Dryden.     Henley. 

*  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night,']  Collied,  i,  e. 
black,  fmutted  with  coal,  a  word  flill  ufed  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties.    So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Poetafter  : 

"  Thou  haft  not  collied  thy  face  enough." 

Steevens. 

*  That,  in  a  fpleen,  ufifolds  loth  heaven  and  earth, 
j4nd  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  fay, — Behold  ! 

The  jaws  of  darknefs  do  devour  it  up  .]  Though  tlie  word 
Jplee  be  h  re  employed  oddly  enough,  yet  I  believe  it  right. 
Shak  peare,  always  hurried  on  by  the  grandeur  and  multitude 
of  his  ideas,  afTumes  every  now  and  then,  an  uncommon  licence 
in  the  ufe  of  his  words.     Particularly  in  complex  moral  modes 
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So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confufion. 

Her.  If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  crofs'd. 
It  ftands  as  an  editl  in  deftiny  : 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
Becaufe  it  is  a  cuftomary  crofs  ; 
As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  fighs, 
Wifhes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers.^ 

Lrs,  A  good  perfuafion ;    therefore,    hear  me, 
Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  fhe  hath  no  child  : 
From  Athens  is  her  houfe  remote  feven  leagues  ;** 
And  fhe  refpe(?ts  me  as  her  only  fon. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  fharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  purfue  us :  If  thou  lov'ft  me  then. 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  houfe  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town. 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  obfervance  to  a  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  ftay  for  thee. 


it  is  ufual  with  him  to  employ  one,  only  to  exprefs  a  very  few 
ideas  of  that  number  of  which  it  is  compofed.  Thus  wanting 
here  to  exprefs  the  ideas — of  a  fudden,  or — in  a  trice,  he  ufes 
the  word  fpleen  ;  which,  partially  confidered,  fignifying  a  hafty 
fudden  fit,  is  enough  for  him,  and  he  never  troubles  himfelf 
about  the  further  or  fuller  lignification  of  the  word.  Here,  he 
ufes  the  word  fpleen  for  a  fudden  hafty  ft ;  fo  juft  the  contrary, 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  he  xifes  fudden  for fplenetic  : 
"fudden  quips."  And  it  muft  be  owned  this  fort  of  converfa- 
tion  adds  a  force  to  the  diftion.     Warburton. 

'  fancy's  followers.']  fancy  is  love.     So  afterwards  in 

this  play : 

"  Fair  Helena  infancy  following  me."     Steevens. 
^  From  Athens  is  her  houfe  remote  feven  leagues  j]  Remote  \i 
the  reading  of  both  the  quartos  j  the  folio  has — removd. 

Steevens, 
Y4 
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Her.  My  good  Lyfander ! 

J  fvvear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  ftrongeft  bow ; 
By  his  belt  arrow  with  the  golden  head  ;9 
By  the  limplicity  of  Venus'  doves ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  fouls,  and  profpers  loves ; 
And  by  that  fire  which  burn'd  the  Carthage  queen,' 
When  the  falfe  Trojan  under  fail  was  leen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ev.er  men  have  broke^, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  fpoke ; — 
Jn  that  fame  place  thou  haft  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

LiYs,  Keep  promife,    love :    Look,    here  comes 
Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her.  God  fpeed  fair  Helena  !    Whither  away  r 
Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unfay. 

Demetrius  loves  your  fair  :^  O  happy  fair  ! 

Your  eyes  are  lode-ltars;^  and  your  tongue's  fv/eet 
air 


9  his  heft  arrow  with  the  golden  head;']  So,  in  Sidney's 

Arcadia,  Book  II  : 

"  '  arrow es  two,  and  tipt  with  gold  or  lead  : 

*'  Some  hurt,  accufe  a  third  with  horny  head." 

Steevens. 

*  ■  hj  that  f  re  which  lurnd  the  Carthage  queen,']  Shak- 
Ipeare  had  forgot  that  Thefeus  performed  his  exploits  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  confequently  long  before  the  death  of  Dido. 

Steevens. 

*  Demetriw;  loves  r/niir  fair  ;]  Fair  is  ufed  again  as  a  fubftan- 
tive  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A61  III.  fc.  iv  : 

'^  — —  My  decayed  fair, 

*'  A  funny  look  of  his  would  foon  repair." 
Again,  in  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  I6OI  : 

"  But  what  foul  hand  hath  arm'd  Matilda's /air  ?" 
Again,  in  A  Looldng-Glafs  for  London  and  England,  1598  ; 

"  And  fold  in  me  the  riches  of  tliy /az'r." 
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More  tuneable  than  lark  to  fhepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sicknefs  is  catching; ;  O,  were  favour  fo  !4 
Your's  would  I  catch,5  fair  Herinia,  ere  I  go ; 

Again,  in  The  Pinner  of  IFakefield,  I5gg  : 

"  Then  tell  me,  love,  lliall  I  have  all  thy /air  ?" 
Again,  in   Greene's    Never   too  late,    iQlQ  :   "  Though  flic 
werefalfe  to  Menelaus,  yet  her/ofr  made  him  brook  her  follies." 
Again  : 

"  Flora  in  tawny  hid  up  all  her  flowers, 

"  And  would  not  diaper  the  meads  with  fair." 

Steeveks. 
^  Your  eyes  are  lode-Jtars ;]  This  was  a  comphment  not  un- 
frequent  among  the  old  poets,  The-lode  flar  is  the  leading  or 
guiding  ftar,  that  is,  the  pole-fiar.  The  magnet  is,  for  the  lame 
reafon,  called  the  lode-flotie,  either  becaufe  it  leads  iron,  or  bc- 
caufe  it  guides  the  failor,  Milton  has  the  fame  thought  in 
L' Allegro  : 

"  Towers  and  battlements  it  fees 
"  Bofom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
"  Where  perhaps  fome  beauty  lies, 
"  The  cynnfnre  of  neighb'ring  eyes." 
Davies  calls  Queen  Elizabeth  : 

"  Lode-Jione  to  hearts,  and  lode-Jione  to  all  eyes." 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  SpanifJi  Tragedy  : 

"  Led  by  the  load/tar  of  her  heav'enly  looks." 
Again,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,   1594  : 

''  The  loadftar  and  the  honour  of  our  line."  Steevens. 

*  O,  were  favour /b /]   Favour  is  feature,  countenance. 

So,  in  Twelfth- Night,  Aft  II.  fc.  iv  : 

"  thine  eye 

"  Hatli  ftay'd  upon  {ovat  favour  that  it  loves." 

Steevens. 
5  Yours  would  I  catch,']    This  emendation  is  taken  from  the 
Oxford  edition.     The  old  reading  is — Your  words  I  catch. 

Johnson. 
Mr.  Malone  reads — "  Your  words  I'd  catch."     Steevens. 

The  emendation  [/V/  catch]  was  made  by  tlie  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — "  Yours  would  I  catch  j" 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  the  fubfeqiient  editors.  As 
the  old  reading  (words)  is  intelligible,  I  have  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient copies.     Malone. 
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My  ear  fhoiild  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  fhould  catch  your  tongue's  fweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  reft  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  tranflated.^ 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look ;   and  with  what  art 
You  fway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  ftill. 

Hel.  O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  fmiles 
fuch  Ikill ! 

Her.  I  give  him  curfes,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel.  O,  that  my  prayers  could  fuch  afFedion 
move ! 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine.^ 

Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty ;  'Would  that  fault 
were  mine  !^ 

Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  ihall  fee  my 
face; 
Lyfander  and  myfelf  will  fly  this  place. — 

I  have  deferted  the  old  copies,  only  becaufe  I  am  unable  to 
difcover  how  Helena,  by  catching  tlie  words  of  Hermia,  could 
alio  catch  htv  favour,  i,  e.  her  beauty.     Steevens. 

*  to  be  to  you  tranflated.]     To  trayijlate,  in  our  author, 

fometimes  fignifies  to  change,  to  transform.     So,  in  Timon: 

"  to  prefent  Haves  and  fervants 

"  Tranflates  his  rivals."     Steevens. 

'  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine.']  The  folio,  and  the 
quarto  printed  by  Roberts,  read  : 

His  folly,  Helena,  is  none  of  mine.     Johnson. 

*  None,  lut  your  beauty;  'Would  that  fault  iv  ere  mine  !"]  1 
would  point  this  line  tlius  : 

None. — But  your  beauty ; — '  Would  that  fault  were  mine ! 

Henderson. 
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Before  the  time  I  did  Lyfander  fee,^ 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradife  to  me  : 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  turn'd  a  heaven  unto  hell ! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 
To-morrow-night  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  lilver  vifage  in  the  wat'ry  glafs, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grafs, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  ftill  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  ileal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrofe-beds  ^  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bofoms  of  their  counfel  fweet  :* 
There  my  Lyfander  and  myfelf  (hall  meet ; 

•  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  Jliall  fee  my  face ; 
Lyfander  and  myfelf  will  fly  this  place. — 

Before  the  time  I  did  Lyfander  fee, "]  Perhaps  every  reader 
may  not  difcover  the  propriety  of  thefe  lines.  Hermia  is  wilHng 
to  comfort  Helena,  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  triumph  over 
her.  She  therefore  bids  her  not  to  confider  the  power  of  pleaf- 
ing,  as  an  advantage  to  be  much  envied  or  much  defired,  fince 
Hermia,  whom  fhe  confiders  as  polVeliing  it  in  the  fupreme  de- 
gree, has  found  no  other  efteft  of  it  than  the  lofs  of  happinefs. 

Johnson. 

*  '  faint  primrofe-beds — ]  Whether  the  epkhet J'aint  has 
reference  to  the  colour  or  fmell  of  primrofes,  let  the  reader  de- 
termine.    Steevens 

^  Emptying  our  bofoms  of  their  cnunfel  fweet ;]     That  is, 
empt}'ing  our  bofoms  of  thofe  fecrets  upon  which  we  were  wont 
to  confult  each  other  with  fo  fweet  a  fatisfa6tion.     Heath. 
Emptying  our  bofoms  of  their  counfel  fwell'd  ; 
There  my  Lyfander  and  myfelf  fix  all  meet  : 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 
Tofeek  new  friends,  and  ftrange  companions.]     Tliis  whole 
fcene  is  ftridly  in  rhyme ;  and  that  it  deviates  in  thefe  two  coup- 
lets, I  am  perfuaded,  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  firft,  and 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  later  editors.     1  have  therefore  ventured 
to  reftore  the  rhymes,  as  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  poet  firft  gave 
them.     Sweet  was  eafily  corrupted  mio  f well d,  becaufe  that 
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And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  feek  new  friends  and  ftranger  companies. 
Farewell,  f\veet  playfellow  ;  pray  thou  for  us. 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius  ! — 

made  an  antithejis  to  emptying  :  and  Jirange  companions  our 
editors  thought  was  plain  Englilh  j  but  Jirange?-  companies,  a 
little  quaint  and  unintelligible.  Our  author  very  often  ufes  the 
^fubjlantive,  ftranger,  adjeSiively  ;  and  companies  to  lignify  com- 
panions :  as  in  Richard  II.  Aft  I : 

"  To  tread  the  Qxanger  paths  of  l-aniJJiment.'' 
And  in  Henry  F: 

"  His  companies  unlctterd,  rude  andjliallow." 

Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton  retains  the^old  reading,  and  perhaps  jultifi- 

ably ;  for  a  hcJhniJweU'd  jvithfecrets  does  not  appear  as  an  ex- 

preflion  \mhkely  to  have  been  ufed  by  our  author,  who  fpeaks  of 

ajiuff"d  hofom  in  Macbeth. 

In  Lyly's  Midas,  1592,  is  a  fomewhat  fimilar  expreflion : 
"  I  am  one  of  thofe  u'hofe  tongues  are  fiveWd  withjilence." 
Again,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  II : 

"  the  unfeen  grief 

"  Thatyzt't?//o>  in  filence  in  the  tortur'd  foul." 
"  Of  counfels  fwell'd"  may  mean — fwell'd  ivith  counfels. 
Of  and  with,  in  other  ancient  writers  have  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion.     See  alfo,  Macbeth — Note  on — 

"  Of  Kernes  and  Gallow-glalTes  was  fupplied." 
i.  e.  ivith  them. 

In  the  fcenes  of  King  Richard  II.  there  is  likewife  a  mixture 
of  rhyme  and  blank  verfe.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  however,  concurs 
with  Theobald. 

Though  I  have  thus  far  defended  the  old  reading,  in  deference 
to  tlie  opinion  of  other  criticks  I  have  given  Theobald's  conjec- 
tures a  place  in  the  text.     Ste evens. 

I  think,  fweet,  the  reading  propofed  by  Theobald,  is  right. 
The  latter  of  Mr.  Theobalds  emendations  is  likewife  fupported 
by  Stowe's  Annates,  p.  2()1,  edit.  Itjl5  :  "  The  prince  himfelf 
was  faine  to  get  upon  the  high  altar,  to  girt  his  aforefaid  compa- 
nies with  the  order  of  knighthood."  Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that 
our  author  feem.s  to  have  had  the  following  pallage  in  the  55th 
Pfalm,  (v.  14,  15,)  in  his  thoughts:  "  But  it  was  even  thou, 
my  companion,  my  guide,  and  mine  own  familiar  friend.  We 
took  Jweet  counfel  togetlier,  and  walked  in  the  houfe  of  God  as 
friends."     M.\lone. 
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ICeep  word,  Lj^ander  :  we  muil  flarve  our  fight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. ^ 

\_Exit  Herm. 

Lrs.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you  ! 

[^Exit  Lys. 

Hel.  How  happy  fome,  o'er  other  fome  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  flie. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinks  not  fo ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes. 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  bafe  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,^ 
Love  can  tranfpofe  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgement  tafte ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  hafte  : 
And  therefore  is  love  faid  to  be  a  child, 
Becaufe  in  choice  he  is  fo  oft  beguil'd. 
As  waggifh  boys  in  game  5  themfelves  forfwear. 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjur'd  every  where: 


5  ■         when  Phoebe  doth  behold,  Sec. 

■  deep  midnight.']  Shaklpeare  has  a  little  forgotten  him- 
felf.  It  appears  from  p.  318,  that  to-morrow  night  would  be 
within  three  nights  of  the  new  moon,  when  there  is  no  moon- 
fliine  at  all,  much  lefs  at  deep  midnight.  The  fame  overfight 
occurs  in  K&.  III.  fc.  i.     Blackstone. 

*  holding  no  quantity,]    Quality  feems  a  word  moro 

fuitable  to  the  fenfe  than  quantity,  but  eitlier  may  ferve, 

Johnson. 
Quantity  is  our  author's  word.     So,  in  Hamlet,  A6t  III.  fc.  ii : 
*'  And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity." 

Steevens. 

^  in  game — ]  Game  here  fignifies  not  contentious  play, 

hvAfport,  jeji.     So  Spenfer  : 

"  'twixt  earneft,  and 'twixt  game"    Johnson, 
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For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne,^ 
He  hail'd  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  hail  ^  fome  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 
So  he  diffolv'd,  and  fhowers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Piirfue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expence  :^ 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 
To  have  his  fight  thither,  and  back  again.     [^Ex^it, 


SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  Quince, 
and  Starveling.9 

QuiN.  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 

*  — —  Hermia  s  eyne,]  This  plural  is  common  both  in  Chaucer 
and  Spenler.  So,  in  Chaucer's  CharaBer  of  the  Priorejj'e,  Tyr- 
whitt's  edit.  v.  152  : 

"  hir  eyen  grey  as  glafs." 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairij  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  iv.  ft.  Q  : 

"  While  flafhing  beams  do  dare  his  feeble  eyen." 

Steevens, 
7  .  this   hail — ]  Thus  all  the  editions,   except  the  4to. 

l600,  printed  by  Roberts,  which  reads  inftead  of  this  hail,  his 
hail.     Steevens. 

^  it  is  a  dear  expence :]  i,  e.  it  will  coft  him  much,  (be 

a  fevere  conftraint  on  his  feelings,)  to  make  even  fo  flight  a  re- 
turn for  my  communication,     Steevens, 

*  In  tins  fcene  Shakfpeare  takes  advantage  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  theatre,  to  ridicule  the  prejudices  and  competitions  of  the 
players.  Bottom,  who  is  generally  acknowledged  the  principal 
a6tor,  declares  his  inclination  to  be  for  a  tyrant,  for  a  part  of 
fury,  tumult,  and  noife,  fuch  as  every  young  man  pants  to  per- 
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BoT.  You  were  beft  to  call  them  generally,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  Icrip.^ 

QuiN.  Here  is  the  fcroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  tit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play 
in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  duchefs,  on 
his  v/edding-day  at  night. 

BoT.  Firft,  good  Peter  Quince,  fay  what  the  play 
treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  a6lors ;  and 
fo  grow  to  a  point.* 


form  when  he  firft  fteps  upon  the  ftage.  The  fame  Bottom, 
who  feems  bred  in  a  tiring-room,  has  another  hiftrionical  paflion. 
He  is  for  engroffing  every  part,  and  would  exclude  his  inferiors 
from  all  poflibility  of  diftinction.  He  is  therefore  defirous  to 
play  Pyramus,  Thi/be,  and  the  Lion,  at  the  fame  time. 

Johnson. 

^  the  fcrip.]  Afcrip,  Fr.  efcript,  now  written  ecrit.   So, 

Chaucer,  in  Troilus  and  Crejjida,  1.  2.   1130: 

"  Scripe  nor  bil." 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's,  Jf  you  knoia  not  me  you  know  Nobody , 
1606,  P.  II : 

"  I'll  take  thy  own  word  without /Irep  or  fcroll," 
Holinftied  likewife  ufes  the  word.     Steevens. 

^  ■  grow  to  a  point. ']  Dr.  Warburton  reads — go  on-,  but 

grow  is  ufed,  in  allulion  to  his  name,  Quince,     Johnson. 

To  grow  to  a  point,  I  believe,  has  no  reference  to  the  name  of 
Quince.  I  meet  with  the  fame  kind  of  expreflion  in  ff^iljf 
Beguiled  : 

*'  As  yet  we  are  grown  to  no  concluiion," 
Again,  in  The  Arraignvient  of  Paris,  1584  : 

"  Our  reafons  will  be  infinite,  I  trow, 

"  Unlefs  untofome  other  point  we  grow.''     Steevens. 

Andfo  grow  to  a  point.]  The  fenfe,  in  my  opinion,  hath 
been  hitherto  miftaken  ;  and  inftead  of  a  point,  a  fubllantive,  I 
would  read  appoint  a  verb,  that  is,  appoint  what  part  each  z&ot 
is  to  perform,  which  is  the  real  cafe.  Quince  firft  tells  them  the 
name  of  tlie  play,  then  calls  the  a6tors  by  their  names,  and  after 
that,  tells  each  of  them  what  part  is  fet  down  for  him  to  aft. 

Perhaps,  however,  only  the  particle  a  may  be  inferted  by  the 
printer,  and  Shakfpeare  wrote  to  point,  i,  e,  to  appoint.    The 
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QuiN.  Many,  our  play  is — The  mod  lamentable 
comeclyj3  and  mofl  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and 
Thifby. 

BoT.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  afTure  3-ou, 
and  a  merry.4 — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth 
your  adlors  by  the  fcroll :  Mailers,  fpread  your- 
felves.5 

QuiN.  Anfwer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 

£oT.  Ready  :  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  pro- 
ceed. 

QmN.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  fet  down  for  Py- 
ramus. 

BoT.  What  is  Pyramus  ?  a. lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 

QuiN.  A  lover,  that  kills  himfelf  mofl  gallantly 
for  love. 

word  occurs  in  that  fenfe  in  a  poem  by  N.  B.  I6l4,  called 
/  would  and  I  would  not,  ftanza  iii  : 

"  To  point  the  captains  every  one  their  fight." 

Warner. 

^  — —  The  mojt  lamentalle  comedy,  &c.]  This-  is  very  pro- 
bably a  burlelque  on  the  title  page  of  Camlyfes  :  "  A  lament- 
able Tragedie,  mixed  full  of  pleafant  Mirth,  containing.  The 
Life  of  Camhifes  King  of  Percia,"  &c.  By  Thomas  Prefton, 
bl.  1.  no  date. 

On  the  regifters  of  the  Stationers'  company,  however,  appears 
"  the  boke  of  Perymus  and  Theflye,,''  15d2.  Perhaps  Shak- 
fpeare  copied  Ibme  part  of  his  interlude  from  it.'    Steevens. 

A  poem  entitled  Pyramus  and  Thijhe,  By  D.  Gale,  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  4to.  in  159/  '■>  but  this,  I  believe,  was  pofterior  to  the 
Mldfuinmer-Nighf s  Dream.     Malone, 

*  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  and  a  meriy.]  This  is  defigned 
as  a  ridicule  on  the  titles  of  our  ancient  moralities  and  interludes.  " 
Thus  Skelton's  Magnificence  is  called  "  a  goodly  interlude  and 
a  mery."     Steevens. 

5  fpread  yourfelves.']  i.  e  ftand  feparately,  not  in  a  group. 

but  fo  that  yoia  may  be  diftindly  feen,  and  called  over. 

Steevens^ 
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BoT.  That  will  afk  ibme  tears  in  the  true  per- 
forming of  it :  If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes ;  I  will  move  florms,-  I  will  condole  in 
fome  meafure.'^  To  the  reit : — Yet  my  chief  hu- 
mour is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or 
a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,^  to  make  all  fplit.* 

"  The  raging  rocks, 

"  With  fhivering  fhocks^^ 

"  Shall  break  the  locks 

*  hvill  condole  in  fome  meafure.']  When  we  ufe  this  verb 

at  prefent,  we  put  ivith  before  tlie  perfon  for  whofe  misfortune 
we  profefs  concern.  Anciently  it  feems  to  have  been  employed 
without  it.  So,  in  A  Pennyworth  of  good  Counfell,  an  ancient 
baUad : 

"  Thus  to  the  wall 

"  I  may  condole." 
Again,  in  Three  Merry  Collers,  another  old  fong : 

"  Poor  weather  beaten  foles, 

"  Whofe  cafe  the  body  condoles"     Steevens. 

7  /  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,']  In 
the  old  comedy  of  The  Roaring  Girl,  \Q\l,  there  is  a  charafter 
called  Tear-cat,  who  fays :  "  I  am  called,  by  thole  who  have 
feen  my  valour.  Tear-cat.'*  In  an  anonymous  piece  called 
Hiftriomaftix,  or  The  Player  Whipt,  16\0,  in  fix  a6ts,  a  parcel 
of  foldiers  drag  a  company  of  players  on  the  ftage,  and  the 
captain  fays  :  "  Sirrah,  this  is  you  tliat  would  rend  and  tear  a 
cat  upon  a  ftage,"  &c.  Again,  in  The  IJle  of  Gulls,  a  comedy 
by  J.  Day,  l60f) :  "  I  had  rather  hear  two  fuch  jefts,  than  a 
whole  play  of  fuch  Tear-cat  thunderclaps."     Steevens, 

® to  make  all  fplit.]  This  is  to  be  conne6ted  with  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  fpeech  ;  not  with  the  fubfequent  rhymes.  It 
was  the  defcription  of  a  bully.  In  the  fecond  aft  of  The  Scorn^ 
ful  Lady,  we  meet  with  "  two  roaring  hoys  of  Rome,  that 
made  all  fplit.'''     Farmer. 

I  meet  with  the  fame  expreflion  in  The  Widows  Tears,  by 
Chapman,  1612  :  "  Her  wit  I  muft  employ  upon  this  bufinefs 
to  prepare  my  next  encounter,  but  in  fuch  a  fafhion  as  fliall 
viake  all  fplit."     Malone. 

»  With. JhiveringJJiochs,']  The  old  copy  reads — "And  ihiver* 
ing,"  8cc.     The  emendation  is  Dr.  Farmer's.     Steevens. 

Vol.  IV.  Z 
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*^  Of  prifon-gates : 
"  And  Phibbus'  car 
"  Shall  fhine  from  far, 
"  And  make  and  mar 

"  The  foolifh  fates." 

This  was  lofty  ! — Now  name  the  reft  of  the  play- 
ers.— ^This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is 
more  condoling. 

Qum.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender.' 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qum.  You  muft  take  Thilby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thifby  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

QujN.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  muft  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman ;  I 
have  a  beard  coming. 

QuiN.  That's  all  one  ;  you  fhall  play  it  in  a  malk, 
and  you  may  fpeak  as  fmall  as  you  will.^ 

^ ^/je bellows-mender.]  In  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafcjiteof  Paji's 

Anniverfary,  &c.  a  man  of  the  fame  profellion  is  introduced.  I 
have  been  told  that  a  bellows-mender  was  one  who  had  the  care 

of  organs,  regals,  Sec.     Steevens. 

^  as  fmall  &c.]     This  paflage  fhows  how  the  want  of 

women  on  the  old  ftage  was  fupplied.  If  they  had  not  a  young 
man  who  could  perform  the  part  with  a  face  that  might  pafs  for 
feminine,  the  charafter  was  a6ted  in  a  malk,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  part  of  a  lady's  drefs  fo  much  in  ufe,  that  it  did  not  give 
any  unufual  appeai'ance  to  tlie  fcene  :  and  he  that  could  modu- 
late his  voice  in  a  female  tone,  might  play  the  woman  very  luc- 
cefsfully.  It  is  obferved  in  Downes's  Rnfcius  Anglicanns,  that 
Kyp.aiton,  one  of  thefe  counterfeit  heroines,  moved  the  paflions 
more  ftrongly  tlian  the  women  that  have  fmct  been  brought  up- 
on the  ftage.  Some  of  tlie  cataftrophes  of  the  old  comedies, 
V  hich  makes  lovers  many  the  wrong  women,  are,  by  recollec- 
tion of  the  common  ufe  of  malks,  brought  nearer  to  probability. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  here  feems  to  have  quoted  from  memory.  Downes 
does  not  fpeak  of  Kynaflon's  performance  in  fuch  unqualified 
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BoT.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thifby 
too :  I'll  Ipeak  in  a  monftrous  little  voice ; — Thifne, 
Thifne, — Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear ;  thy  Thijhy 
dear!  and  lady  dear ! 

QuiN.  No,  no ;  you  muft  play  Pyramus,  and. 
Flute,  you  Thifby. 

Box.  Well,  proceed. 

QuiN.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Robin  Starveling,  you  muft  play  Thilby's 
mother. 3 — Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QujN.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myfelf,  Thifby 's 
father ; — Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part : — 
and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray 
you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  flow  of  ftudy.4 

terms.  His  words  are— ^^  It  has  fince  been  difputable  among 
the  judicious,  whether  any  women  that  lucceeded  him,  (Kynaf- 
ton,)  fo  fenfibly  touched  the  audience  as  he."     Reed. 

Prynne,  in  his  Hi/iriomajlix,  exclaims  with  great  vehemence 
through  feveral  pages,  becaufe  a  woman  a£ted  a  part  in  a  play  at 
Blackfryars  in  the  year  l628.     Steevens. 

^  you  muji  play  Thijbys  mother.']  There  feems  a  double 

forgetfulnefs  of  our  poet,  in  relation  to  the  chara6ters  of  this 
interlude.  The  father  and  mother  of  Thifby,  and  the  father  of 
Pyramus,  are  here  mentioned,  who  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
interlude  ;  but  Wall  and  Moonlliine  are  both  employed  in  it,  of 
whom  there  is  not  the  leafl:  notice  taken  here.     Theobald. 

Theobald  is  wrong  as  to  this  laft  particular.  The  introdu6tion 
of  Wall  and  MooJijhine  was  an  after- thought.  See  A6t  III. 
fc.  i.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  tliat  no  part  of  what  is  re- 
hearfed  is  afterwards  repeated,  when  the  piece  is  a6ted  before 
Thefeus.     Steevens. 

* Jlow  of  ftudy.]     Study  is  ftill  the  cant  term  ufed  in  a 

Z2 
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QuiN.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring. 

Box.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too  :  I  will  roar,  that  I 
will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will 
roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  fay,  Let  him  roar 
again,  Let  him  roar  again. 

QuiN.  An  you  fhould  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would 
fright  the  duchefs  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would 
ihriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

^LL.  That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  fon. 

BoT.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  fhould 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have 
no  more  difcretion  but  to  hang  us :  but  I  will  ag- 
gravate my  voice  fo,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently 
as  any  fucking  dove  ;  I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any 
nightingale. 5 

QuiN.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Py ramus  :  for 
Pyramus  is  a  fweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  man,  as 
one  fhall  fee  in  a  fummer's  day  ;  a  moft  lovely,  gen- 
tleman-like man  ;  therefore  you  muft  needs  play  Py- 
ramus. 

BoT.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard 
were  I  bell  to  play  it  in  ? 

QuiN.  Why,  what  you  will. 

BoT.  I  will  difcharge  it  in  either  your  Itraw-co- 
loured  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  pur- 
ple-in-grain-beard,  or  your  French-crown-colour 
beard,  your  perfedl  yellow.^ 

theatre  for  getting  any  nonfenfe  by  rote.  Hamlet  afks  the  player 
if  he  can  "ftudy"  a  fpeech."     Steevens, 

s  an  'twere  any  nightingale.']  An  means  as  if.     So,  in 

Troilus  and  Creffida  :' —  "  He  will  weep  you,  an  'twere  a  man 
born  in  April."     Steevens. 

*  '-—.your  petfeSi  yellow.']  Here  Bottom  again  difcovers  a 
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QuiN.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair 
at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. ^ — But, 
maflers,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to  entreat 
you,  requeft  you,  and  delire  you,  to  con  them  by 
to-morrow  night ;  and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood, 
a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon-light ;  there  will 
w^e  rehearfe :  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  fhall 
be  dog'd  with  company,  and  our  devices  known. 
In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  proper- 
ties,^ fuch  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray  you,  fail  me 
not. 

BoT.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearle 
more  obfcenely,  and  courageoufly.  Take  pains ;  be 
perfe6t ;  adieu. 


true  genius  for  the  ftage  by  his  folicitude  for  propriety  of  drefs, 
and  his  deliberation  which  beard  to  choofe  among  many  beards, 
all  unnatural.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  old  comedy  o{  Ram-Alley,  iCJll  : 

"  What  cnlonrd  heard  comes  next  by  the  window  ? 
"  A  black  man's,  I  think ; 
"  1  think,  a  red  :  for  that  is  moft  in  fafhion." 
This  cultom  of  wearing  coloured  beards,  the  reader  will  find 
more  amply  explained  in  Meafurefor  Meqfure,  A6t  IV.  fc.  ii. 

Steevens. 

'  — —  French  crowns  &c.]    That  Is,  a  head  from  which  the 

hair  has  fallen  in  one  of  the  laft  ftages  of  the   hies  venerea, 

called  the  corona  veneris.     To  this  our  poet  has  too  frequent 

allufions.     Steevens. 

^  properties,']  Properties  are  whatever  little  articles  are 

wanted  in  a  play  for  the  a6lors,  according  to  their  refpedive 
parts,  drelTes  and  fcenes  excepted.  The  perfon  who  delivers 
them  out  is  to  this  day  called  the  property-man.  In  The  Baf- 
Jinghourne  Roll,  1511,  we  find  "  garnements  and  propyrts.'^ 
See  Warton's  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetry,  Vol,  III.  p.  326. 
Again,  in  Alhumaxar,  lCil5  : 
"  Furbo,  our  beards, 

"  Black  patches  for  our  eyes,  and  other  properties.'* 
Again,  in  JFe/t ward-Hoe,  1607  : 

"  I'll  go  make  ready  my  ruftical  properties."  Steevens, 
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QuiN.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

BoT.  Enough ;  Hold,  or  cut  bow-fl:rings.9 

[^Exeunt. 

'  At  the  duhes  oak  we  meet. 

Hold,  or  cut  bow-ftrings.]  This  proverbial  phrafe  came 

originally  from  the  camp.  When  a  rendezvous  was  appointed, 
the  militia  foldiers  would  frequently  make  excufe  for  not  keep- 
ing word,  that  their  boiv-Jtri?igs  were  broke,  i.e.  their  arms  un- 
ferviceable.  Hence  when  one  would  give  another  abfolute  af- 
furance  of  meeting  him,  he  would  fay  proverbially — hold  or  cut 
how-ftrings —  i.  e.  whether  tlie  bo\v-ll:rings  held  or  broke.  For 
cut  is  ufed  as  a  neuter,  like  the  verb  fret.  As  when  we  fay, 
ihe  firing  frets,  the  fi  Ik  frets,  for  the  paffive,  it  is  cut  or  fretted. 

Warburton. 
This  interpretation  is  very  ingenious,  but  fomewhat  dif- 
putable.  The  excufe  made  by  the  militia  foldiers  is  a  mere  fup- 
pofition,  without  proof  j  and  it  is  well  known  that  while  l-oivs 
were  in  ufe,  no  archer  ever  entered  the  field  without  a  fupply  of 
firings  in  his  pocket ;  whence  originated  the  proverb^  to  have 
two  f  rings  to  one's  loiu.  In  The  Country  Girl,  a  comedy  by 
T,  B.  1647,  is  the  following  threat  to  a  fidler : 

"■  , fiddler,  flirike  ; 

"  I'll  itrike  you,  elfe,  and  cut  your  begging  bowjt rings.'* 
Againj  in  The  Ball,  by  Chapman  and  Shirley,  1639  : 

"  i have  you  devices  to  jeer  the  reft  ? 

"  Luc.  AJl  tlie  regiment  of  'em,  or  I'll  break  my  boiv- 
firings." 
The  houftrings  in  both  thefe  inftances  may  only  mean  the 
firings  which  make  part  of  the  buiv  with  which  mufical  inftru- 
ments  of  feveral  kinds  are  ftruck.  The  propriety  of  the  allufion 
I  cannot  fatisfatlorily  explain.  Let  the  curious  reader,  how- 
ever, confult  Afcham's  Toxophilus,  edit,  1589,  P-  38.  b. 

Steevens, 
To  meet,  ivh ether  bow-firings  hold  or  are  cut,  is  to  meet  in 
all  events.  To  cut  tlie  bowftring,  when  bows  were  in  ufe,  was 
probably  a  common  pra6tice  of  thofe  who  bore  enmity  to  the 
archer.  "  He  hath  twice  or  thrice  (-///Cupid's  bouftring,  (fays 
Don  Pedro  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,)  and  the  little  hangman 
dare  not  ilioot  at  him."     Malone. 

Hold,  or  cut  cod  piece  point,  is  a  proverb  to  be  found  in  Ray's 
Collection,  p.  5/,  edit.  17^7-     Collins, 
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ACT  II.      SCENE   I. 

A  Wood  near  Athens. 
Enter  a  Fairy  at  one  door,  and  Puck  at  another. 

Puck.  How  now,  fpirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 

i^v^j.  Over  hill,  over  dale/ 

Thorough  bulh,  thorough  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  eveiy  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moones  fphere  ;^ 
And  I  ferve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  :3 

^   Over  hill,  over  dale,  &c.]    So  Drayton,  in  his  Nympliidia, 
or  Court  of  Fairy  : 

"  Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier, 
"  Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire, 
"  Thorough  water,  thorough  fire."     Johnson. 

*  ——  the  moones  fphere ;]  Unlefs  we  fuppole  this  to  be  the 
Saxon  genitive  cafe,  (as  it  is  here  printed,)  the  metre  will  be  de- 
fedtive.  So,  in  Spenler's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  i.  ft.  15  : 
"  And  eke  through  feare  as  white  as  whales  bone." 
Again,  in  a  letter  from  Gabriel  Harvey  to  Spenfer,  1580: 
"^  Have  we  not  God  hys  wrath,  for  Godc^e^  wrath,  and  a  thou- 
fand  of  the  fame  ftampe,  wherein  the  corrupte  orthography  in 
the  moft,  hath  been  the  fole  or  principal  caufe  of  corrupte 
profodye  in  over-many  ?" 

The  following  palfage,  however,  in  the  3d  Book  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  may  fuggeft  a  different  reading  : 

*' what  mov'd  me  to  invite 

"  Your  prefence,  (fifter  deare,)  firft  to  my  moony  fphere?'* 

Steevens. 

^  To  dew  her  orbs  ^ipon  the  green  ;]     The  oris  here  men- 
tioned are  circles  fuppofed  to  be  made  by  the  fairies  on  the  ground, 
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The  cowflips  tall  her  penfi oners  be  ;"* 
In  their  gold  coats  fpots  you  fee  ;5 
Thofe  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  thofe  freckles  live  their  favours ; 


whofe  verdure  proceeds  from  the  fairies'  care  to  water  them. 

Thus,  Drayton  : 

"  They  in  their  courfes  make  that  round, 

"  In  meadows  and  in  marlhes  found, 

"  Of  them  fo  called  the  fairy  ground."     Johnson. 

Thus,  in  Olaus  Magnus  de  Gentilnis  Septentrionalilus : 
"  —  fimiles  illis  fpeftris,  quse  in  multis  locis,  praefertim  no6tur- 
no  tempore,  {vwimfaltatorium  orhem  cum  omnium  mufarum  con- 
centu  verfare'folent."  It  appears  from  the  fame  author,  tliat 
thefe  dancers  always  parched  up  the  grafs,  and  therefore  it  is 
properly  made  the  office  of  the  fair)'  to  refrelli  it.     Steevens. 

■"*  TAf?  cowflips  tall  Aer  penfioners  he;~\     The  cow,/lip  was  a 
favourite  among  the  fairies.     There  is  a  hint  in  Drayton  of  thgir^'  r^^ 
attention  to  May  morning  :  ■''■  '^'    '•    ,, 

"  For  the  queen  a  fitting  tower, 

"  Quoth  he,  is  tliat  fair  cowjlip fiower .'——    ■ 

"  In  all  your  train  there's  not  a  fay 

*'  That  ever  went  to  gather  May, 

*'  But  fhe  hath  made  it  in  her  way, 

*'  The  talleji  there  that  groweth."     Johnson. 

This  was  faid  in  confequence  of  Qxieen  Elizabeth's  fafliionable 
cftabliiliment  of  a  band  of  military  courtier's,  by  the  name  of 
penjioners.  They  were  fome  of  tlie  handfomeft  and  talleji  young 
men,  of  the  beft  families  and  fortune,  that  could  be  found. 
Hence,  fays,  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  The  Merry  Wives,  Aft  II,  fc.ii: 
"  —  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pera- 
Jioners.''  They  gave  the  mode  in  drefs  and  diverlions. — 
They  accompanied  the  Queen  in  her  pro^refs  to  Cambridge, 
where  they  held  ftafF-torches  at  a  play  on  a  Sunday  evening,  in 
King's  College  Chapel.     T.  Warton, 

*  In  their  gold  coats  fpots  you  fee  j]  Shakfpeare,  in  Cym- 
beline,  refers  to  the  fame  red  fpots  : 

"  J  mole  cinc/ue-fpotted,  like  the  crimfon  drops 
"  r  th'  bottom  (J  a  coirjlip."     Pekcy. 

Perhaps  there  is  likewife  fome  allufion  to  tlie  habit  of  a  peu' 
Jinner.  See  a  note  on  the  fecond  AS.  of  the  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windfor,  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 
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I  mud  go  feek  fome  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowflip's  ear.^ 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  fpirits,^  I'll  be  gone ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  light. 
For  Oberon  is  palling  fell  and  wrath, 
Becaufe  that  fhe,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  ftol'n  from  an  Indian  king  ; 
She  never  had  fo  fvveet  a  changeling  :^ 

*  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowjlip's  ear.^  The  fame  thought 
occurs  in  an  old  comedy  call'd  The  Wjfdom  of  Doctor  DodypoU , 
16G0  ;  I.  e.  the  fame  year  in  which  the  lirft  printed  copies  of 
this  play  made  their  appearance.     An  enchanter  fays  : 

"  "Twas  I  that  led  you  through  the  painted  meads 
"  Where  the  light  fairies  danc'd  upon  the  flowers, 
"  Ha7iging  on  every  leaf  an  orient  pearl."     Steevexs. 

^  ——lob  offpirits,']  Lob,  luhher,  looly,  lobcock,  all  denote 
both  ina(5tivity  of  body  and  dulnefs  of  mind.     Johxson. 

Both  lol  and  lobcock  are  ufed  as  terms  of  contempt  in  The 
Rival  Friends,   l632. 

Again,  in  the  interlude  of  Jacob  and  Efau,  1568 : 
"  Should  And  Efau  fuch  a  lout  or  a  lob." 

Again,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Homer,  as  tranllated  by  Arthur 
Hall,  1581  : 

"  yet  fewe  he  led,  bycaufe  he  was  a  lolbe." 

Again,  in  The  Kriight  of  the  Burning  Pejile,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher :  "  There  is  a  pretty  tale  of  a  witch  that  had  the 
devil's  mark  about  her,  that  had  a  giant  to  her  fon,  that  was 
called  Lob-lye~by-the-fre"  This  being  feems  to  be  of  kin  to 
the  lubber-fend  of  Milton,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  remarked  in  his 
Obfervations  on  the  Fairy  Queen.     Steevens. 

*  changeling  :"]     Cha7igeling  is  commonly  ufed  for  the 

child  fuppofed  to  be  left  by  the  fairies,  but  here  for  a  child  taken 
away.     Johnson. 

So,  Spenier,  B.  I.  c,  x  : 

"  And  her  bafe  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left, 
'"  Such  men  do  changelings  call,  fo  call'd  by  fairy  theft." 

Steevens, 
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And  jealous  Oberoii  Avould  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forefls  wild  :9 
But  Ihe,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy. 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  fpangled  Itar-light  fheen,^ 
But  they  do  fquare ;-  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear^, 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 


It  is  here  properly  ufed,  and  in  its  comvion  acceptation  ;  that 
is,  for  a  child  got  in  exchange.     A  fairy  is  noAv  fpeaking. 

RiTSOX. 

9  i  trace  the  fore  ft  s  ivild  .-]     This  verb  is  ufed  in  the  fame 

fenfe  in  Browne's  Britannia  s  Pajlorals,  B.  11.  Song  II.  l6l3  : 
"  In  Ihepherd's  habit  feene 
"  To  trace  our  woods." 
Again,  in  Milton's  Comus,  v.  423  : 

"  May  trace  huge  forefts,  and  unharbour'd  heaths." 

Holt  White. 


^  Jlieen,']     Shining,,  bright,  gay.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Tancred  and  Gifmund,   1592  : 

«  . but  why 

"  Dotli  PhcEbus'  filler,  Jheen  defpife  thy  power  ?" 
Again,    in  the  ancient  romance  of  Syr  Tryamoure,  bl.  1.   no 
date  : 

"  He  kyffed  and  loke  his  leave  of  the  quene, 

"  And  of  other  ladies  bright  andjliene."     Steevens. 

^  But  they  (Zo  fquare j]     To/J^ware  here  is  to  quarrel.     The 
French  word  contrecarrer  has  the  fame  import.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Jack  Dnwi's  Entertainment,  l601  : 

''  let  me  not  feem  nide, 

"That  tluis  I  feem  to  fquare  with  modefty." 

"  pray  let  me  go,  for  he'll  begin  to /^jmre,"  &:c. 

Again,  in  Promos  and  Caffandra,   1578  : 

"  Marry,  flie  knew  you  and  I  were  ai/qtiare, 
"  And  left  we  fell  to  blowes,  ihe  did  prepare." 

Steevens. 

It  is  fomewhat  whimfical,  that  the  glafiers  ufe  the  words 
square  and  quarrel  as  fynonymous  terms  for  a  pane  of  glafs. 

Blackstons, 
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Tai.    Either  I  miltake  your  lliape  and  making 
quite, 
Or  elfe  vou  are  that  Ihrewd  and  knavifli  fprite, 
Caird  Robin  Good-fellow  -.^  are  you  not  he, 
That  fright  ^  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk;  and  fometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootlefs  make  the  breathlefs  houfevvife  churn  ;5 


'  -— —  Robin  Good-fellow  3]  This  account  of  Robin  Good-fel- 
low correfponds,  in  every  article,  with  that  given  of  him  in 
Harfenet's  Declaration,  ch.  xx.  p.  134  :  "  And  if  that  the  bowle 
of  curds  and  creame  were  not  duly  fet  out  for  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  the  frier,  and  Silfe  the  dairy-maid,  why  then  either  tlie 
pottage  was  burnt  to  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheefes  would 
not  curdle,  or  the  butter  would  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  die  fat 
never  would  have  good  head.  But  if  a  Peeter-penny,  or  an 
houlle-egge  were  behind,  or  a  patch  of  tythe  unpaid, — then 
'ware  of  buli-beggars,  fpirits,"  &c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cart- 
wright  \_Ordi)iary ,  A&.  III.  fc.  i.]  as  a  fpirit  particularly  tbnd  of 
difcpncerting  and  diflurbing  domeftic  peace  and  oeconomy. 

T.  Warton, 

Reginald  Scot  gives  the  fame  account  of  this  frolickfome  fpiiit, 
in  his  Difcoverie  of  Witchcraft,  Lond.  1584,  4to.  p.  QQ  :  "  Your 
grandames'  maids  were  wont  to  fet  a  bowl  of  milk  for  him,  for 
his  pains  in  grinding  malt  and  muftard,  and  Iweeping  the  houfe  at 
midnight — this  white  bread  and  bread  and  milk,  was  his  ftanding 
fee."     Steevens. 

"*■  That  fright — ]  The  old  copies  read — -frights  ;  and  in  gram- 
matical propriety,  I  believe,  this  verb,  as  well  as  thole  that 
follow,  lliould  agree  with  the  perlbnal  pronoun  he,  rather  than 
with  you.  If  fo,  our  author  ought  to  have  written — frights, 
Jkims,  lalo2irs,  makes,  and  viijleads.  The  other,  however, 
being  the  more  common  ufage,  and  that  which  he  has  preferred, 
I  have  con-efted  the  former  word.     Malone. 

^  Skim  milk ;  and  fometimes  labour  hi  the  (jiiern, 
And  hootlefs  make  the  breathlefs  hoi/fewife  churn  ;']  The 
fenfe  of  thefe  lines  is  confuted.  Are  not  you  he,  (fays  the  fairy,) 
that  fright  the  country  girls,  thatflnnivdilk,  work  in  the  hand- 
mill,  and  make  the  tired  dairy --woman  churn  without  eff'eci  ? 
The  mention  of  the  mill  feems  out  of  place,  for  the  is  not  now 
telling  the  good,  but  the  evil  that  he  does.  I  would  regulate  the 
lines  thus  : 
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And  ibmetime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ;^ 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  r 
Thofe  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  fvveet  Puck," 
You  do  their  \\ork,  and  they  fhall  have  good  luck ; 

And  fometimes  make  the  hreathlefs  houfewlfe  churn 
Sh'nn  mi/k,   and  leotJeJs  labour  in  the  quern. 
Ox,  by  a  fimple  tranlpofition  of  the  lines  : 

And  bootlefs  make  the  breathlefs  lioufewife  churn 
Skim  milk,  andjonietimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
Yet  there  is  no  neceility  of  alteration.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnlbn  thinks  the  mention  of  tlie  jnill  out  of  place,  as 
the  Fairy  is  not  now  telling  the  good,  but  the  evil  he  does.  The 
obfervation  will  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  his  Jkim mi ng  the 
milk,  which,  if  it  were  done  at  a  proper  time,  and  the  cream 
preferved,  would  be  a  piece  of  fervice.  But  we  muft  under- 
ftand  both  to  be  mifchlevous  pranks.  He  ikims  the  milk,  when 
it  ought  not  to  be  ikimmed  : — 
(So,  in  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon  : 

"  But  woe  betide  tlie  filly  dairy-maids, 
"  For  I  lliall  fleet  their  cream-bowls  night  by  night.") 
and  grinds  the  corn,  when  it  is  not  wanted ;  at  the  fame  time 
perhaps  throwing  the  flour  about  the  houfe.     Ritson. 

A    Quern  is  a   hand-mill,    kuerna,    mola.  Iflandic.     So,   in 
Chaucer's  Movkes  Tale : 

"  Wheras  tliey  made  him  at  the  qucrne  grinde." 
Again,  in  Stanyhur/fs  tranflation  of  tlie  firft  book  of  Virgil, 
1582,  quern-&onei  are  mill-ftones  : 

"  Theyre  corne  in  quern-Jioans  they  do  grind,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  The  More  the  Merrier,  a  colleftion  of  epigrams,  16O8  : 
"  Which  like  a  querne  can  grind  more  in  an  hour.*' 
Again,  in  the  old  Song  of  Robin  Goodjellow,  printed  in  the 
3d  volume  of  Dr.  Percy  s  Reliques  of  Ancient  Engli/h  Poetry  : 
"   I  grind  at  viill, 
"  Their  malt  up  ftill,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  710  barm  j]   Bar  me  is  a  name  for  yeajl,  yet  ufed  in  our 

midland  counties,  and  univerfally  in  Ireland.  So,  in  Mother 
Bovibie,  a  comedy,  15(}4  :  "  It  behoveth  my  wits  to  work  like 
larme,  alias  yeait."  Again,  in  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  I  think  my  brains  will  work  yet  without  bunn." 

Steevens. 
^   Thofe  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and fwcet  Puck, 
You  do  their  ■work,']  To  thofe  traditionary  opinions  Milton 
has  reference  in  L Allegro  : 
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Are  not  you  he  ? 


•'  Then  to  the  fpicy  nut-brown  ale, 
"  With  llories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
"  How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 
"  She  was  pinch'd  and  puU'd,  fhe  fiiid, 
"  And  he  by  frier's  lanthorn  led  ; 
"  Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  fweat 
**  To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  fet, 
"  When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  mom, 
"  His  fhadowy  flail  hath  tlirefh'd  the  corn 
"  That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  ; 
"  Then  lies  hini  down  tlie  luller  fiend." 
A  like  account  of  Puck  is  given  by  Drayton,  in  his  Nymphid'm  : 
"  He  meeteth  Puck,  which  moft  men  call 
"  Hobgoblin,  and  on  him  doth  fall. 

"■  This  Puck  feems  but  a  dreaming  dolt, 
*'  Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt, 
"  And  oft  out  of  a  bulli  doth  bolt, 

"  Of  purpofe  to  deceive  us  5 
"  And  leading  us  makes  us  to  ftray, 
"  Long  winter's  nights  out  of  the  M'ay, 
"  And  when  we  ftick  in  mire  and  clay, 
"  He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us." 
It  will  be  apparent  to  him  tliat  iliaU  compare  Drayton's  poem 
with  this  play,  that  either  one  of  the  poets  copied  the  other,  or, 
as  I  rather  believe,  that  there  was  then  fome  fyftem  of  the  fairy 
empire  generally  received,  which  they  both  reprefented  as  accu- 
rately as  they  could.     Whetlier  Drayton  or  Shakfpeare  wrote 
firft,  I  caiuiot  difcover.     Johnson. 

Gervafe  of  Tilbury,  fpeaking  of  the  Portunus,  a  fpecies  of 
daemon,  fays  : — "  Cum  inter  ambiguas  no6tis  tenebras  Angli 
folitarii  equitant,  Portunus  nonnunquam  invifus  equitanti  fe 
copulat,  et  cum  diutivis  comitatur  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis 
equum  in  lutum  ad  manum  ducit,  in  quo  dum  infixus  volutatur, 
Portunus  exiens  cachinnum  fucit,  &  fie  hujufcemodi  ludibria 
humanam  iimplicitatem  deridet."  See  alfo  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  ow 
V,  6441,  of  the  Cant.  Tales  of  Chaucer. 

The  fame  learned  editor  fuppofes  Drayton  to  have  been  the 
follower  of  Shakfpeare  ;  for,  fays  he,  "  Don  Quixote  (which 
was  not  publiihed  till  l605)  is  cited  in  the  Nymphidia,  whereas 
we  have  an  edition  of  yl  Midfujnvicr-Nighfs  Dream  in  I6OO." 

In  this  centiuy  fome  of  our  poets  have  been  as  little  fcrupulous 
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Puck.  Thou  fpeak'ft  aright  ;^ 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

in  adopting  the  ideas  of  their  predeceflbrs.     In  Gay's  ballad,  iu- 
ferted  in  The  What  dye  call  it,  is  tlie  following  Itanza  : 
"  How  can  they  fay  that  nature 
"  Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ; 
"  Why  then  beneatli  the  water 

"  Should  hideous  rocks  remain  ?"  &c,  &:c. 
Compare  tliis  with  a  paiiage  in  Chaucer's  Frankeleines  Tale, 
Tyrwliitt's  edit.  v.  i.  11,1/9,  &c. 

"  In  idel,  as  men  fain,  ye  notliing  make, 
"  But,  lord,  thife  grilly  fendly  rockes  blake,"  &c.  &:c. 
And  Mr.  Pope  is  more  indebted  to  the  fame  author  for  beauties 
.  inferted  in  his  Elo'ifa  to  Ahelard,  than  he  has  been  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge.    Stfevens. 

If  Drayton  wrote  The  Nyniphidia  after  A  Midfumvier- Night's 
Dream  had  been  afted,  he  could  witli  very  little  propriety  fay  : 
"  Then  lince  no  mufe  hath  been  lb  bold, 
"  Or  of  the  latei-  or  the  ould, 
*'  Thofe  elvilli  fecrets  to  unfold 

"  Which  lye  from  others  reading ; 
"  IMy  a6tive  mufe  to  light  fliall  bring 
"  Tl;e  court  of  tliat  proud  fayry  king, 
"  And  tell  there  of  tlie  revelling  ; 

"  Jove  profper  my  proceeding."     Holt  White. 

Don  Quixote,  though  pviblillied  in  Spain  in  l605,  was  proba- 
bly little  known  in  England  tiD  Skelton's  tranflation  appeared  in 
1612.  Drayton's  poem  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  fubfequent  to 
that  year.  The  earlieft  edition  of  it  that  I  have  feen,  was  printed 
in  1619.     Malone. 

•  fweet  Puck,]  The  epidaet  is  by  no  means  fuperfluous  ; 
as  Puck  alone  was  far  from  being  an  endearing  appellation.  It 
fignitied  notliing  better  than  Jiend,  or  devil.  So,  the  audior  of 
Pierce  Ploughman  puts  the  pouh  for  the  devil,  fol.  Ixxxx.  B.  V. 
penult.     See  alio,  fol.  Ixvii.  v.  15  :   "  none  helle  powke," 

It  feems  to  have  been  an  old  Gothic  word.  Puke,  puken  ; 
Satlianas,  Guclm.  And.  Lexicon  IJland.     Tyrwhitt, 

In  The  Buglears,  an  ancient  MS.  comedy  in  the  poifeiiion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  I  likewife  met  witli  this  appellation 
of  a  trend : 

"  Puckes,  puckercls,  hob  howlard,  by  gorn  and  Robin  Good- 
felow." 
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1  jeft  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  Imile, 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horfe  beguile^ 

Neighing  in  likenefs  of  a  filly  foal : 

And  fom.etime  lurk  I  in  a  gollip's  bowl. 

In  v^eiy  likenefs  of  a  roafted  crab  ;9 

And,  when  fhe  drinks,  againft  her  lips  I  bob. 


Again,  in  The  Scourge  of  Venus,  or  the  ivantoii  Lady,  with 
the  rare  Birth  of  Adonis,  \Q\5  : 

"  Their  bed  doth  fliake  and  quaver  as  they  lie, 

"  As  if  it  groan'd  to  bear  the  weight  of  finne; 
"■  The  fatal  night-crowes  at  their  windowes  flee, 

"  And  cry  out  at  the  fhame  tliey  do  live  in  : 
"  And  that  they  may  perceive  the  heavens  frown, 
''  Tlie  poukes  and  goblins  pul  the  coverings  down." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Epithalamion,   \5Q5  : 

"  Ne  let  houfe-fyres,  nor  lightning's  helpelefle  harms, 

"  Ne  let  the  pouke,  nor  otlier  evil  fpright, 
"  Ne  let  mifchievous  witches  with  their  charmes 
"  Ne  let  hobgoblins,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  ninth  Book  of  Golding's  tranflation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofes,  edit.  1587,  P-  120: 

"  ■ and  tlie  countrie  where  Chyraaera,    that  fame 

pooke, 
"  Hath  goatilli  bodie,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Puck.  Thou  fpeakft  aright  j]    I  would  fill  up   tlie  verle 
which  I  fuppofe  the  author  left  complete  : 
/  am,  thoii  fpeak'ft  aright ; 

It  feems  that  in  tlie  fairy  mythology.  Puck,  or  Hobgoblin,  was 
the  trufty  fervant  of  Oberon,  and  always  employed  to  watch  or 
dete6l  the  intrigues  of  Queen  Mab,  called  by  Shakfpeare,  Titaniai 
For  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia,  the  fame  fairies  are  engaged  m  the 
fame  bufinefs.  Mab  has  an  amour  with  Pigwiggen  :  Oberou 
being  jealous,  fends  Hobgoblin  to  catch  them,  and  oneof  Mab's 
nymphs  oppofes  him  liy  a  fpell.     Johnson. 

'  a  roofed  crab  5]  i.  e.  a  wild  apple  of  that  name.     So, 

in  the  anonynious  play  of  King  Henry  V.  Sec. 

"  Yet  we  will  have  in  ftore  a  crah  in  the  fire, 

"  With  nut-brown  ale,"  &c. 
Again;,  m  Damon  and  Pythias,   1582: 

"  And  fit  down  in  my  chaire  by  my  wife  fair  Alifon, 

"•'  And  turne  a  crabbc  in  the  fire,"  &c. 
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And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 

The  wileft  aunt,^  telling  the  laddeft  tale, 

Sometime  for  three-foot  ftool  miftaketh  me ; 

Then  flip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  fhe. 

And  tailor  cries,^  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 

And   then   the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,    and 

lofte  ;3 
Andwaxen^  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,    and  fwear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  walled  there. — 


In  Summer  s  Lctjl  JFlll  and  Tejiament,  l600j  Chri/imasis  de- 
fcribed  as — 

"  fitting  in  a  corner,  turning  crabs, 

"  Or  coughing  o'er  a  warmed  pot  of  ale."     Steevens. 

*  The  wjfeji  aunt,]  ^4i/nt  is  ibmetimes  ufed  for  procurefs.  In 
Gafcoigne's  Glafs  of  Government,  1575,  the  laivd  Pandarina 
is  always  called  aunt.  "  Thefe  are  aunts  of  Antwerp,  which 
can  make  twenty  marriages  in  one  week  for  their  kinfwoman," 
See  Winters  Tale,^A&.  IV.  fc.  i.  Among  Ray's  proverbial 
phrafes  is  the  following  :  "  She  is  one  of.  mine  aunts  that  made 
mine  uncle  to  go  a  begging."  The  ivifcji  aunt  may  therefore 
mean  the  m.o&.fentimcntalhawd,  or,  perhaps,  the  moQ.  prnfaic 
old  ivoman.     Steevens. 

The  firft  of  thefe  conjeftures  is  much  too  wanton  and  injurious 
to  tlie  word  aunt,  which  in  this  place  at  leall  certainly  means  no 
other  than  an  innocent  old  woman.     Ritson. 

^  And  tailor  cries,']  The  cuftom  of  crying  tailor  at  a  fudden 
fall  backwards,  I  think  I  remember  to  have  obferved.  He  that 
flips  befide  his  chair,  falls  as  a  tailor  fquats  upon  his  board.  The 
Oxford  editor,  and  Dr.  Warburton  after  him,  read — and  rails  or 
cries,  plaulibly,  but  I  believe  not  rightly.  Belides,  the  trick  of 
the  fairy  is  reprefented  as  producing  rather  merriment  tlian  anger. 

Johnson. 

This  phrafe  perhaps  originated  in  a  pun.  Your  tail  is  7iow  on 
the  ground.  See  Camden's -Rewa/«f.v,  1014,  Proverbs.  "Be- 
tween two  ftools  the  tayle  goeth  to  the  ground."     Malone. 

'  hold  their  hips,  and  loff'e  ;]   So,  in  Milton's  L Allegro  : 

"  And  laughter  holding  botli  his  fides."     Steevens. 

*  And  waxen- — ]  And  encreafe,  as  the  moon  waxes. 

Johnson. 
A  feeble  fenfe  may  be  extrafted  from  the  foregoing  words  as 
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But  room,  Faery,5  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fji.  And  here  my  miftrefs: — 'Would  that  he 
were  gone ! 


they  Hand ;  but  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me  that  waxen  is  proba- 
bly corrupted  from  yoxen,  or  yexen.  Yoxe  Saxon,  to  hiccup. 
Yyxyn.     Singultio.  Prompt.  Parv. 

Thus  in  Chaucer's  Reves  Tale,  v.  4149 .: 

"  He  yoxeth',  and  he  fpeaketh  thurgh  the  nofe." 
Again,  in  the  preface  to  XII.  mery  Jejies  of  the  IVyddow  Edyth, 
1575: 

"  Befide  the  cough,  a  bloudy  flyx, 
"  And  cuir  among  a  deadly  yex." 
Again,  in  Philemon  Holland's  tranllation  of  tlie  27th  Book  of 
Pliny,  chap  v  :  "  — and  alfo  they  do  itay  the  exceffive  yex  or 
hocket." 

That  yex,  however,  was  a  familiar  word  fo  late  as  the  time  of 
Ainfvvorth  the  lexicographer,  is  clear  from  his  having  produced 
it  as  a  tranflation  of  the  Latin  {nh^^ntxvG—Jingultus. 

The  meaning  of  the  palfage  before  us  will  then  be,  that  the 
objefts  of  Puck's  waggery  laughed  till  their  laughter  ended  in  a 
yex  or  hiccup. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  in  fupport  of  this  conjefture,  that 
Puck  is  at  prefent  fpeaking  with  an  affedtation  of  ancient  phrafe- 
ology.     Steevens. 

^  But  room,  Faery,']  Thus  the  old  copies.  Some  of  our 
modern  editors  read — "  But  wake  room.  Fairy,"  The  word 
Fairy,  or  Faery,  was  fometimes  of  three  fyllables,  as  often  in 
Spenfer.     Johnson. 


Vol.  IV.  A  a 
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3CENE  II. 

Enter  Oberon/   at  one  door,    with  his  train,  and 
Titan  I  A,''  at  another,  with  hers. 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

TiTA.  What,  jealous  Oberon  ?  Fairy,  Ikip  hence ; 
I  have  forfworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.  Tarry,  rafh  wanton ;  Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

TiTA.  Then  I  mufl  be  thy  lady  :  But  I  know 
When  thou  hail  ftol'n  away  from  fairy  land. 
And  in  the  fhape  of  Gorin  fat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,^  and  verling  love  9 


*  Enter  Oberon  J  Oheron  had  been  introduced  on  the  ftage 
in  1594,  by  feme  other  author.  In  the  Stationers'  books  is  en- 
tered "  The  Scottifhe  Story  of  James  the  Fourthe^  flain  at  Flod- 
den,  intermixed  with  a  pleafant  Comedie  prefented  by  Oheron, 
King  of  Fairies.''  The  judicious  editor  of  The  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Chaucer,  in  his  IhtroduSlori/  Difcourfe,  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  l6'l,) 
obferves  that  Pluto  and  Prqferpina  in  The  Merchant's  Tale,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  "  the  true  progenitors  of  Oheron  and  Titania." 

Steevens. 
'  Titania,']  As  to  the  Fa'p-y  Queen,  (fays  Mr.  Warton,  in 
his  Qhfervations  on  Spenfer,)  confidered  apart  from  the  race  of 
fairies,  Chaucer,  in  his  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas,  mentions  her,  to- 
gether with  a  Fairy  land.  Again,  in  The  Wif  of  Bathes  lale^ 
V.  6439  : 

"  In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour, 

"  Of  Avhich  that  Bretons  fpeken  gret  honour ; 

'f  All  was  this  lond  fultilled  of  faerie  ; 

"  The  Elf-quene,  witji  hire  joly  compagnie 

"  Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede  : 

''  This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede."     Steevens. 

'  Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,]  Richard  Brathwaite  (StrappadQ 
for  the  Devil,  l6l5,)  has  a  poem  addrelTed  "  To  the  queen  of 
harveft,  &c.  much  honoured  by  tlie  reed,  corn-pipe,  and  whiftle  :" 
and  it  muft  be  remembered,  tliat  the  Ihepherd  boys  of  Chaucer'^ 
time,  had — ■ 


;   ffar-^/n^     t/V/ 


^.  :ff.ir-</,ny  JLn,  ."  St^//l 


•tffu.y  /,i//iiitn<f  in   a  J£anuscri/i^ ,7//   //le  JieMirn  J^idrnrv .6'jTj/brd . 
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To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  fartheft  fteep  of  India  ? 
But  that,  forfooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  bullvin'd  miftrefs,  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Thefeus  muft  be  wedded  ;  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  profperity. 

Obe.  How  canft  thou  thus,  for  fhame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Thefeus  ? 
Didft  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 

night ' 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravifhed  ?* 


*'  many  a  floite  and  litling  hornCj 

"  And  pipes  made  of  greene  corne.^'     RiTsoif . 

'  — —  verfing  love — ]  Perhaps  Prior  was  the  laft  who  em- 
ployed tliis  verb  : 

"  And  Mat  mote  praife  what  Topaz  verfeth." 

Steevens. 
^  Didji  thou  ?iot  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night — ] 
The  glimmering  night  is  the  mghi  faintly  illuminated  by  ftars. 
Jn  Macbeth  our  author  fays  : 

"  The  weft  ytt  glimmers  with  fome  ftreaks  of  day." 

Steevens. 

*  From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravi/Iied?']  Thus  all  the  editors, 
but  our  author  who  diligently  perufed  Plutarch,  and  gleaned  from 
him,  where  his  fubjeft  would  admit,  knew,  from  the  life  of 
Thefeus,  that  her  name  was  Perygine,  (or  Perigune,)  by  whom 
Thefeus  had  his  fon  Melanippus.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sinnis,  a  cruel  robber,  and  tormenter  of  pafTengers  in  the 
Ifthmus.  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  are  both  exprefs  in  the  circum- 
ftance  of  Thefeus  ravifhing  her.     Theobald. 

In  Nortli's  tranflation  of  Plutarch  (Life  of  Thefeus)  this  lady 
is  called  Perigouua.  The  alteration  was  probably  intentional, 
for  the  fake  of  harmony.     Her  real  name  was  Perigune. 

Malone. 

^gle,  Ariadne,  and  Antlopa,  were  all  at  different  times  mif- 
trefles  to  Thefeus.     See  Plutarch. 

Theobald  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  emendation  ;  and  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  our  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  the  French  and 
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And  make  him  with  fair  JEgic  break  his  faith. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ? 

TiTJ.  Thefe  are  the  forgeries  of  jealoufy : 
And  never,  fince  the  middle  fummer's  fpring,^ 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foreft,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,^  or  by  rufhy  brook, 


the  Italians,  were,  not  fcrupuloully  nice  about  proper  names,  but 
almoft  always  corrupted  them.     Steevens. 

^  And  never,  Jince  the  middle  fummer's  fpring,  fe'c]  By  the 
middle  fummersfpring,  our  author  feems  to  mean  the  heginning 
of  middle  or  mid  lummer.  Spring,  for  leginning,  he  ufes 
again  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II  : 

"  As  flaws  congealed  in  ihefpring  of  day  :" 
which  exprelRon  has  authority  from  the  fcripture,  St.  Luke,  i,  78  ; 

'•  whereby  the  dny-fpring  from  on  high  hath  vifited  us." 

Again,  in  the  romance  of  A"^"^  AppoJyn  of  Thyre,  1510  : 

" •  arofe  in  a  mornynge  at  thejprynge  of  the  day,''  &c. 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  x  : 

"  He  wooed  her  till  day-fpring  he  efpyde."     Steevens. 

So  Holinihed,  p.  4g4  :  " — the  morrowe  after  about  thejpring 
of  the  dale — ."     Malone. 

The  middle  fummers  fpring,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  feafon 
when  trees  put  forth  tlieir  fecond,  or,  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  their  midfummerjlwots.  Thus,  Evelyn  in  his  Silva  :  "  Cut 
off  all  the  fide  boughs,  and  efpecially  at  midfummer,  if  you  fpy 
them  breaking  out."  And  again,  "  Where  the  rows  and  bruil» 
lie  longer  than  midfumrtier,  unbound,  or  made  up,  you  endanger 
tlie  lofs  of  i\i&  fecond  fpring."     Henley. 

*  Paved  fountain,']  A  fountain  laid  round  the  edge  with  flone. 

Johnson. 

Perhaps  paved  at  the  bottom.  So,  Lord  Bacon  in  his  E(fay 
on  Gardens  :  "  As  for  the  other  kind  of  fountaine,  which  we 
may  call  a  bathing-poole,  it  may  admit  much  curiofity  and  beauty 
....  As  that  tlie  bottom  be  iineiy  paved  ....  the  fdes  like- 
wife,"  &c.     Steevens. 

The  epithet  feems  here  intended  to  mean  no  more  than  tliat 
the  beds  of  thefe  fountains  were  covered  with  pebbles,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  tliofe  of  the  rufhy  brooks  which  are  oozy. 

The  fame  expreflion  is  ufed  by  Sylvefter  in  a  fimilar  fenfe : 
"  By  fome  cleare  river's  ]i\\ie-paved  fide."    Henley, 
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Or  on  the  beached  margent  5  of  the  Tea, 
To  dance  our  i-inglets  to  the  whiftling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  haft  difturb'd  our  fport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  ^  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  fuck'd  up  from  the  fea 
Contagious  fogs  ;  Avhich  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  ^  made  fo  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  :^ 
The  ox  hath  therefore  ftretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  loft  his  fweat ;  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard  :^ 


^  Or  on  the  leached  margent — ]  The  old  copies  read — Or  in, 
Correded  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 

*  — —  the  winds,  piping — ]  So,  Milton  : 

"  While  rocking  winds,  are  piping  loud."     Johnson. 

And  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  JEneid,  p.  6g, 
1710,  fol.  Edinb. 

"  The  foft  piping  wynd  calling  to  fe." 

The  Glolfographer  obferves,  "  we  fay  a  piping  wind,  when  an 
ordinary  gale  blows,  and  the  wind  is  Jieither  too  loud  nor  too 
calm.''     Holt  White. 

'  pelting  river — ]     Thus  the  quartos  :  the  folio  reads— 

petty.  Shakfpeare  has  in  Lear  the  fame  word,  low  pelting  farms. 
The  meaning  is  plainly,  defpicalle,  mean,  forry,  wretched;  but 
as  it  is  a  word  without  any  reafonable  etymology,  I  Ihould  be 
glad  to  difmifs  it  for  petty  :  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  right.  We  have 
"petty  pelting  officer'  in  Meajure  for  Meqfure,     Johnson, 

So,  in  Gafcoigne's  Glc^fs  of  Government,  1575  : 

"  Doway  is  a  pelting  town  pack'd  full  of  poor  fcholars." 

This  word  is  always  ufed  as  a  word  of  contempt.  So,  again. 
In  Lyly's  Midas,  \5g2  :  "  — attire  never  ufed  but  of  old  womett 
and  pelting  priefts."     Steevens. 

"  overborne  their  continents  :]     Borne  down  the  banks 

that  contain  them.     So,  in  Lear  : 

"  ■  clofe  pent  up  guilts, 

"  Rive  yoru  conceahng  continents  T     Johnson. 
^  "■■  '         and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard  :]     So,  in  our 
author's  12th  Sonnet : 

Aa3 
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The  fold  ftands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock ;' 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud  ;^ 


"  And  fummer's  green,  all  girded  up  mjlieaves, 
"  Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  briflly  beard." 

Malone. 
'  murrain ^oc^  5]     The  murrain  is  the  plague  in  cattle- 
It  is  here  uled  by  Shakfpeare  as  an  adjeftive ;  as  a  lubftantive  bj 
others  : 

"  fends  him  as  a  murrain 

"  To  ftrike  our  herds ;  or  as  a  worfer  plague, 
*■*  Your  people  to  deftroy." 

Heywood's  Silver  Age,  l6l3.     Steevens^. 

"  The  nine  mciis  morris  isfilVd  up  with  mud  ;]  In  that  part 
of  Warwickfhire  where  Shakfpeare  was  educated,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Northamptonfhire,  the  lliepherds  and  other  boys 
dig  up  tlie  turf  with  their  knives  to  reprefent  a  fort  of  imperfect 
chefs-board.  It  conlifts  of  a  fquare,  Ibmetimes  only  a  foot  dia- 
meter, fometimes  three  or  four  yards.  Within  tliis  is  another 
fquare,  every  fide  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  external  fquare;  and 
thefe  fquares  are  joined  by  lines  draAvn  from  each  corner  of  both 
fquares,  and  the  middle  of  each  line.  One  party,  or  player,  has 
\v6oden  pegs,  the  other  ftones,  which  they  move  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  io  take  up  each  other's  men  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
area  of  the  inner  fquare  is  called  the  pound,  in  which  the  men 
taken  up  are  impounded.  Thefe  figures  are  by  the  country  peo- 
ple called  Nine  A/en's  Morris,  or  Merrils ;  and  are  fo  called, 
becaufe  each  party  has  nine  men.  Thefe  figures  are  always  cut 
upon  the  green  turf  or  leys,  as  they  are  called,  or  upon  tlie  grafs 
at  the  end  of  ploughed  lands,  and  in  rainy  feafons  never  fail 
to  be  choaked  up  with  mud.     James. 

See  Veck  on  Milton  s  Mafyue,  115,  Vol.  I,  p.  135, 

Steevens. 

Nine  men's  morris  is  a  gSrae  ftill  played  by  the  iliepherds,  cow- 
keepersj  &c.  in  the  midland  counties,  as  follows  : 

A  figure  is  made  on  the  ground  (like  this  which  I  have  drawn) 
by  cutting  out  the  turf;  and  two  perfons  take  each  nine  ftones, 
which  they  place  by  tvurns  in  the  angles,  and  afterwards  move  al- 
ternately, as  at  chefs  or  draughts.  He  who  can  place  three  in  a 
llraight  line,  may  then  take  otf  any  one  of  his  adverfary's,  where 
he  pleafes,  till  one,  having  loft  all  his  men,  lofes  tlie  game. 
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And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green,^ 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undiftinguifhable : 


Alchorne. 

In  Cotgrave's  DiSiionary,  under  the  article  Merelles,  is  the 
following  explanation  :  "  LeJeudes  Merelles.  The  boyifh  game 
called  Merils,  or  fivepenny  morris ;  played  here  moft  commonly 
with  Hones,  but  in  France  with  pawnsj  or  men  made  on  purpofe, 
and  termed  merelles.''  The  pawns  or  figures  of  men  ufed  in 
the  game  might  originally  be  Hack,  and  hence  called  viorris,  or 
merelles,  as  we  yet  term  a  black  cherry  a  morello,  and  a  fmall 
black  cherry  a  merry,  perhaps  from  Maurus  or  Moor,  or  rather 
from  morum,  a  mulberry.     Tollet. 

l^hejeit  de  merelles  was  alfo  a  table-game,  A  reprefentation 
of  two  monkies  engaged  at  this  amufement,  may  be  feen  in  a 
German  edition  of  Petrarch  de  remedio  utriufque  fortunae,  B.  I, 
ch.  26.     The  cuts  to  this  book  were  done  in  1520.     Douce. 

^  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green,']     This  alludes 

to  a  fport  Hill  followed  by  boys  51.6.  what  is  now  called  rnnnbig 
the  figure  of  eight .     Steevens. 
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The  human  mortals  ^  want  their  winter  here  ;5 

*  The  hnman  mortals — ]  Shakfpeare  might  have  employed 
this  epithet,  which,  at  firft  fight,  appears  redundant,  to  mark 
tlie  difference  between  nien  and  fairies.  Fairies  were  not  hu- 
man, but  tliey  were  yet  fuljeSi  to  mortality.  It  appears  from 
the  romance  of  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  that  Oleroii  himfelf  was 
mortal. 

The  fame  phrafe,  however,  occurs  in  Chapman's  tranflatlon 
of  Homer's  addrefs  to  Earth ,  the  mother  of  all : 

"  . refer rd  to  thee 

"  For  life  and  death,  is  all  the  pedigree 

"  Of  mortal  humans."     Steevens. 

"  This,  however,  (fays  Mr.  Ritfon,)  does  not  by  any  means 
appear  to  be  the  cafe.  Oberon,  Titania,  and  Puck,  never  dye; 
the  iiferior  agents  miijl  necej/ari/.y  lefupprfed  to  enjoy  the  fame 
privilege  ;  and  the  ingenious  commentator  may  rely  upon  it,  tliat 
the  oldell  woman  in  England  never  heard  of  the  death  of  a  Fairy. 
Human  mortals  is,  notwidiftanding,  evidently  put  in  oppofition 
to  fairies  who  pr.rtook  of  a  middle  nature  between  men  and  fpi- 
rits."  It  is  a  misfortune,  as  well  to  the  commentators  as  to  the 
readers  of  Shakfpeare,  that  lb  much  of  their  time  is  obliged  to 
be  employed  in  explaining  and  contradifting  unfounded  conjec- 
tures and  affertions.  Spenfer  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  x, 
fays,  (I  nfe  the  words  of  Mr.  Wartonj  Olfervations  on  Spenfer , 
Vol.  I.  p.  55,)  "  That  man  Avas  firft  made  by  Prometheus,  was 
called  Elfe,  v/ho  wandering  over  the  world,  at  length  arrived  at 
the  gardens  of  Adonis,  Avhere  he  found  a  female  whom  he  called 
Fay. — ^The  ilfue  of  Elfe  and  Fay  were  called  Fairies,  who  foon 
grew  to  be  a  mighty  people,  and  conquered  all  nations.  Their 
eldeft  fon  Elfin  governed  America,  and  the  next  to  him,  named 
Elfinan,  founded  the  city  of  Cleopolis,  which  was  enclofed  with 
a  golden  wall  by  Elfinine.  His  fon  Elfin  overcame  the  Gobbe- 
lines;  but  of  all  fairies,  Elfant  was  the  mofl:  renowned,  who 
built  Panthea  of  chryftal.  To  thefe  fucceeded  Elfar,  who  flew 
two  brethren  giants  ;  and  to  him  Elfinor,  who  built  a  bridge  of 
glafs  over  the  fea,  the  found  of  which  was  like  tliunder.  At 
lengtli,  Elficleos  ruled  the  Fairy-land  with  much  wifdom,  and 
highly  advanced  its  power  and  honour :  he  left  two  fons,  tlie 
eldeft  of  which,  fair  Elferon,  died  a  premature  death,  his  place 
being  fupplied  by  the  mighty  Oberon  ;  a  prince,  whofe  '  wide 
memorial'  ttill  remains  ;  who  dying  left  Tanaquil  to  fucceed  him 
by  will,  ihe  being  alfo  called  Glorian  or  Gloriana."  I  tranfcribe 
this  pedigree,  merely  to  prove  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  no- 
tion of  Fairies  dying  was  generally  known.    Reed. 
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No  night  is  now  witli  hymn  or  carol  bleft '/" — 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governefs  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  wafhes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatick  difeafes  do  abound  :7 


Mr.  Reed  might  here  have  added  the  names  of  many  divines 
and  philofophers,  whofe  fentimeuts  coincide  with  his  own  pofi- 
tion  on  this  fubjeft  :  "  — poft  proiixum  tempus  mor'iuntur  om- 
nes  .'"  i.  e,  aerial  and  familiar  fpirits,  &c.  were  all  mortal.  See 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  edit.   l632,  p.  42. 

Steevens. 

5  ^^eir  winter  here  5]     Here,  in  this  country. — I  once 

inclined  to  receive  the  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
and  adopted  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer^ — their  winter  cheer ;  but  perhaps 
alteration  is  unnecellary.  "  Their  winter'''  may  mean  thofe 
fports  with  which  country  people  are  wont  to  beguile  a  winter's 
evening,  at  tlie  feafon  of  Chriftmas,  which,  it  appears  from  the 
next  line,  M'as  particularly  in  our  autlior's  contemplation : 

"■  The  wer)'  winter  nights  reftore  the  Chrijtmas  games, 

"  And  now  the  fefon   doth   invite  to  banquet  towniflx 

dames."       Romeus  and  Juliet,  1502.     Malone. 

I  have  already  exprelTed  my  opinion,  that  w'mXtv-chcer  is  the 

true  reading ;  and  am  confirmed  in  it  by  the  following"  palfage  in 

Fletcher's  Prophet efs,  where  the  lliepherd  fays  : 

"  Our  evening"  dances  on  the  green,  our  fongs, 

**  Our  holiday  good  cheer ;  our  bagpipes  now,  boys, 

"  Shall  make  the  wanton  lalTes  Ikip  again  !" 

M,  Mason. 

^  No  night  is  now  ivith  hymn  or  carol  bleft  :]  Since  the  com- 
ing of  Chriftianity,  this  feafon,  [winter,]  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  has  been  particularly  devoted  to  feftivity. 
And  to  this  cuftom,  notwithftanding  the  impropriety,  hymn  or 
carol  bleji  certainly  alludes.     Wareurton. 

Hymns  and  carols,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  during  the  fea- 
fon of  Chriftmas,  were  fung  every  night  about  the  ftreets,  as  a. 
pretext  for  coileding  money  from  houfe  to  houfe.     Steevens. 

'  T/zo/"  rheumatick  difeafes  do  abound:']  Rheumatick  difeafes 
iignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  not  M'hat  we  now  call  rheiimafifm, 
but  diftillations  from  the  head,  catarrhs,  &c.  So,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "  The  State  of  Sir  H.  Sydney's  bodie,  &c.  Feb.  1507  ■;' 
Sydney's  Memorials,  Vol,  1.  p.  04  :  " — he  hath  verie  much 
diftempered  diverfe  parts  of  bis  bodie,  as  namely,  his  hedde,  his 
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And  thorough  this  diflemperature/  we  fee 


ftomach,  &c.  and  thereby  is  always  fubjeft  to  coughes,  diftilla- 
tions,  and  other  rumatic  difeqfes."     Malone, 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governefs  of  floods,  &c.]  The  re- 
peated adverb  therefore,  tjiroughout  this  fpeech,  I  fuppofe  ta 
have  conftant  reference  to  the  tirft  time  when  it  is  ufed.  All 
thefe  irregularities  of  feafon  happened  in  confequence  of  the  dif- 
agreement  between  the  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies,  and  not 
in  confequence  of  each  other.  Ideas  crouded  faft  on  Shakfpeare  j 
and  as  he  committed  them  to  paper,  he  did  not  attend  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  leading  objeft  from  which  they  took  their  rife.  Mr. 
Malone  concurs  with  me  on  tliis  occafion. 

That  the  feftivity  and  hofpitality  attending  Chriftmas,  de- 
creafed,  was  the  fubjeft  of  complaint  to  many  of  our  ludicrous 
writers.  Among  the  reft  to  Nafli^  whofe  comedy  called  Sum- 
mer s  Laft  IVill  and  Teftament,  made  its  firft  appearance  in  the 
fame  year  with  this  play,  viz.  1600.  There  Chriftmas  is  intro- 
ducedj  and  Summer  fays  to  him  : 

"   Chrijtrnas,  how  chance  thou  com'ft  not  as  the  reft, 
"  Accompanied  with  fome  mufic  or  fome  fong  ? 
"  A  merry  carrol  would  have  grac'd  thee  well, 
"  Thy  anceftors  have  us'd  it  heretofore." 
"  Chrijtmas.  Ay,  antiquity  was  die  mother  of  ignorance,"  &:c. 
and  then  proceeds  to  give  reafons  for  fuch  a  decay  in  mirth  and 
houfe-keeping. 

The  confulion  of  feafons  here  defcribed,  is  no  more  than  a- 
poetical  account  of  the  weather,  which  happened  in  England 
about  the  time  when  the  Midfummer-Night' s  Dream  was  writ- 
ten. For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  chaiK;e,  which  fiir- 
niflied  me  with  a  few  leaves  of  an  old  meteorological  hiftor)'. 

The  date  of  tlie  piece,  however,  may  be  better  determined  by 
a  defcription  of  the  fame  weather  in  Churchyard's   Charitie, 
1595,  when,  fays  he,  "  a  colder  feafon,  in  all  forts,  was  never 
feene."    He  then  proceeds  to  fay  the  fame  over  again  in  rhyme  : 
"  A  colder  time  in  world  was  neuer  feene  : 
"  The  Ikies  do  lowre,  the  fun  and  moone  waxe  dim  ; 
"  Sommer  fcarce  knowne  but  that  the  leaues  are  greene. 
"  The  winter's  watte  driues  water  ore  the  brim ; 
"  Upon  tlie  land  great  flotes  of  wood  may  fwim. 
"  Nature  thinks  I'corne  to  do  hir  dutie  right, 
"  Becaufe  we  have  difpleafde  the  Lord  of  Light," 
Let  the  reader  compare  thefe  lines  with  Shakfpeare's,  and  he 
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The  feafons  alter  :  hoary-headed  frofts 


will  find  that  they  are  botli  defcrlptive  of  the  fame  weather  and 
its  confequences. 

Churchyard  is  not  enumerating,  on  this  occafion,  fiftitious  but 
real  misfortunes.  He  wrote  the  prefent  poem  to  excite  Charity 
on  his  own  behalf  5  and  among  his  other  fufferings  very  naturally 
dwelt  on  tlie  coldnefs  of  the  feafon,  which  his  poverty  had  ren- 
dered the  lefs  fupportable. 

L' Allegro,  and  il  Penferofo,  will  naturally  impute  one  incident 
to  different  caufes.  Shakfpeare,  in  prime  of  life  and  fuccefs, 
fancifully  afcribes  this  diftemperature  of  feafons  to  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  playful  rulers  of  the  fairy  world ;  while  Churchyard, 
broken  down  by  age  and  misfortunes,  is  ferioufly  difpofed  to  re- 
prefent  the  fame  inclemency  of  weather,  as  a  judgement  from 
the  Almighty  on  the  offences  of  mankind.     Steevens. 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governefs  of  Jloods,  &c.]  This  line 
has  no  immediate  connexion  witli  that  preceding  it  (as  Dr.  John- 
fon  feems  to  have  thought).  It  does  not  refer  to  the  omilfion  of 
hymns  or  carols,  but  of  the  faiiy  rites,  which  were  diflurbed  in 
confequence  of  Oberon's  quarrel  with  Titania.  The  moon  is 
with  peculiar  propriety  reprefented  as  incenfed  at  the  celTation— 
not  of  the  carols,  (as  Dr.  Warburton  thinks,)  nor  of  the  hea- 
then rites  of  adoration,  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes,)  but  of  thofe 
fports,  which  have  been  always  reputed  to  be  celebrated  by  her 
light. 

As  the  whole  palfage  has  been  much  mifunderllood,  it  may 
be  proper  to  obfer\^e,  that  Titania  begins  with  faying  : 

"  And  never,  fince  the  middle  fummer's  fpring, 
"  Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foreft,  or  mead, — 
"  But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hafl  diflurb'd  our  fport." 
She  then  particularly  enumerates  the  feveral  confequences  that 
have  flowed  from  their  contention.     The  whole  is  divided  into 
four  claufes  : 

1 .  ''  Therefore  tlie  winds,  he 

"  That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 

2.  "  The  ox  hath  therefore  ftretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain  : 
"  The  ploughman  lofl  his  fweat ; 

"  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blefl: ; 

3.  "  Therefore  the  moon — waflies  all  the  air, 
"  That  rheumatick  difeafes  do  abound  : 

4.  "  And,  thorough  this  diflemperature,  we  fee, 
"  The  feafons  alter  ; > 

<'  -~,™,and  the  'n\azed  world. 
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Fall  in  the  frefli  lap  of  the  crimfon  rofe  ;9 
And  on  old  Hyems'  chin,'  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  fweet  fummer  buds 

"  By  their  increare,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  i 
"  And  tliis  fame  progeny  of  evils  comes 
''  From  our  debate,  from  our  dilfention." 
In  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty.     All  thefe  calamities  are  the 
confequenccs  of  the  dilfention  between  Oberon  and  Titania  j  as 
feems  to  be  fufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  word  therefore,  fo 
often  repeated.     Thofe  lines  which  have  it  not,  are  evidently  put 
in  appofition  with  tlie  preceding  line  in  which  that  word  is  found. 

Malone. 

^  this  diftemperaturej]     Is,    this  perturlation   of  the 

elements.     Steevens. 

By  diftemperature,  I  imagine  is  meant,  in  this  place,  the  per- 
turbed flate  in  which  the  king  and  queen  had  lived  for  fome 
time  paft.     Malone. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Malone  has  truly  explained  the  force  of  the 
word  in  queftion.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  fome  dijiemperature." 

Steevens. 
^  Fall  in  thefrejh  lap  of  the  crimfon  rofe  {l  To  have  "  fnow 
in  the  lap  of  June,"  is  an  expreffion  ufed  in  Northward  Hoe, 
1607,  and  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in  Coriolanus,  talks  of  the '^'^  con- 
fecrated  fnow  that  lies  on  Dian's  lap  :"  and  Spenfer  in  his  Fah-y 
Queen,  B.  II.  c.  ii.  has  : 

"  And  fills  with  flow'rs  fair  Flora's  painted  lap." 

Steevens. 
This  thought  is  elegantly  exprefled  by  Goldfmithinhis  Traveller: 
"  And  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May." 

M.  Mason, 

*  Hyevis'  chin,]  Dr.  Grey,  not  inelegantly,  conjectures. 

tliat  the  poet  wrote  : 

on  old  Hyems  chill  and  icy  crorvn. 
It  is  not  indeed  eaiy  to  difcover  how  a  chaplet  can  be  placed 
on  the  chin.     Steevens. 

I  believe  this  peculiar  image  of  Hyem's  chin  mufl  have  come 
from  Virgil,  (yEneid  iv.  253,)  through  the  medium  of  the 
tranflation  of  the  day  : 

"  turn  flumina  viento 

"  Precipitant  fenis,  et  glacieriget  horrida  barba."  S.  W. 

Thus  tranflated  by  Phaer,  156l  : 
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Is,  as  in  mockeryj  fet :  The  fpring,  the  fummer. 
The  childing  autumn/  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world, 

"  and  from  his  hoary  beard  adowne, 

''  The  ftreames  of  waters  fall ;  with  yce  and  froft  his 

face  doth  frowne." 
This  lingular  image  was,  I  believe^  fuggefted  to  our  poet  by 
Golding's  tranflation  of  Ovid,  Book  II  : 

"  And  laflly,    quaking  for  the  colde,   flood  Winter  all 

forlorne, 
'■*  With  rugged  head  as  white  as  dove,  and  garments  all 

to  torne, 
*'  Forladen  with  the  ilycles,  that  dangled  up  and  downe 
"■  Upon  his  gray  and  hoarie  leard,  and  fnowie yro2e« 

crown.'     Malone. 

I  fhould  rather  be  for  thin,  i,  e.  thin-hair'd,     Tyrwhitt. 

So,  Cordelia,  fpeaking  of  Lear  : 
"  •         to  watch^  poor  perdu  ! 
"  With  this  thi7i  helm." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II  : 

"  White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairlefs  fcalps 
"  Againft  thy  majeftyj — "     Steevens. 

Thinne  is  nearer  to  chinne  (the  fpelling  of  the  old  copies)  tlian 
chill,  and  therefore,  I  think,  more  likely  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor's word.     Malone. 

-  The  childing  autumn,']  Is  the  pregnant  autumn,  frugifer 
autumnus.     So,  in  Heywood's  Brazen  Age,  l6l3  : 

"  Fifty  in  number  childed  all  one  night." 
Again,  in  his  Gulden  Age,  1611  : 

"  I  childed  in  a  cave  remote  and  lilent." 
Again,  in  his  Silver  Age,  l6l3  ; 

"  And  at  one  inftant  he  {hall  child  two  iflues." 
There  is  a  rq/'e  called  the  childing  rofe.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  TalTo's  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  by  Fairfax,  B.  XVIII. 
ft,  26 : 

"  An  hundreth  plants  befide  (even  in  his  light) 
"  Childed  an  hundreth  nymphes  fo  great,  fo  dight." 
Childing  is  an  old  term  in  botany,  when  a  fmall  flower  grows 
out  of  a  large  one  ;  "  the  childing  autumn,"  therefore  means 
the  autumn  which  unfealbnably  produces  flowers  on  thofe  of 
fummer.  Florifts  have  alio  a  childing  daify,  and  a  childing 
fcabious.     Holt  White. 
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By  their  increafej^  now  knows  not  which  is  which : 
And  this  fame  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  diflention ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe.  Do  you  amend  it  then  ;  it  lies  in  you  : 
Why  fliould  Titania  crofs  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchman. '^ 

^  By  their  incxea^t,']  That  is.  By  their  produce.     Johnsov, 

So,  in  our  autlior's  97th  Sonnet : 

"  The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increqfe, 
"  Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime." 
The  latter  expreffion  is  fcriptural  :  ^'  Then  iliall  the  earth  bring 
forth  her  increqfe,  and  God,  even  our  God,  fhall  give  us  his 
bleffing."     Psalm  Ixvii.     Malone. 

*  henchman.']  Page  of  honour.     ThisofEce  was  aboliihed 

by  Queen  Elizabeth.     Grey. 

This  office  might  be  aboliihed  at  court,  but  probably  remained 
in  the  city.  Glapthorne,  in  his  comedy  called  Wit  in  a  Confta- 
lle,  1640,  has  this  paflage  : 

"  — r— I  will  teacli  his  hench-hoys, 
"  Serjeants,  and  trumpeters  to  a6l,  and  fave 
"  The  city  all  that  charges." 
So,  again  : 

"  When  flie  was  lady  may'refs,  and  you  humble 
"  As  her  trim  htnch-boys.^' 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Chrijhnas  Mafque  :  "  — he  faid  grace 
as  well  as  any  of  the  Iheriff  s  hench-hoys.'' 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  Hine  A.  S.  quafi  domefticus 
famulus.     Spelman  from  Hengttman,  equi  curator,  iV7roxo/xo$". 

Steevens. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewlbury  dated  1 1  th  of  December,. 
1565,  it  is  Ibid  :  "  Her  Highnefs  (i.  e.  Queen  Elizabeth)  hatha 
of  late,  whereat  fome  doo  moche  marvell,  dilTolved  the  auncient 
office  of  Henchemen."  (Lodge's  Illuftrations,  Vol.  I.  p.  358.) 
On  this  palfage  Mr.  Lodge  obferves  Uiat  Henchmen  were  "  a  cer- 
tain number  of  youths,  the  fons  of  gentlemen,  who  flood  or 
walked  near  the  perlbn  of  the  monarch  on  all  public  occafions. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  fumptuary  ftatutes  of  the  4th  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  and  24t}i  of  Henry  VIH,  and  a  patent  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Fwdcra,  Vol.  XV.  242,  whereby  Edward  VI, 
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TiTA.  Set  your  heart  at  reft, 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  vot'refs  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  fpiced  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  fhe  goffip'd  by  my  fide ; 
And  fat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  fands, 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood  ; 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  fee  the  fails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind  -.5 

gives  to  William  Bukley,  M.  A.  propter  gravitatem  morum  et 
do6lrinte  alundantiam ,  officium  docendi,  erudiendi,  atque  mJH- 
tuendi  adolefcentulos  vocatos  Hp:nchmen  5  with  a  falary  of  401. 
per  annum.  Henchman,  or  Heinfmen,  is  a  German  word,  as 
Blount  informs  us  in  his  Gkiff'ographia,  fignifying  a  domeftic, 
whence  our  ancient  term  Hind,  a  fervant  in  the  houfe  of  a  farmer. 
Dr.  Percy,  in  a  note  on  the  FJarl  of  Northumberland's  houfe- 
hold-book,  with  lefs  probability,  derives  the  appellation  from 
liieir  cuftom  of  Handing  by  the  fide,  or  Haunch,  of  their  Lord. 

Reed. 

Upon  the  eftablifliment  of  the  houfliold  of  Edward  IV.  were 

"  henxmen  fix  enfants,  or  more,  as  it  pleyfeth  the  king,  eatingc 

in  the  halle,  &c.     I'here  was  alfo  a  maijier  of  the  henxmen,  to 

Jheive  them  the  fchoole  of  nurture,  and  learne  them  to  ride,  to 

'  wear  their  harmjfe  ;  to  have  all  curtefie — to  teach  them  all  Imi- 

guages,    and   other    virtues,    as   harping,    pipynge,  fnging, 

dauncing,  with  honefi  behavioiire  of  temperau?ice  and  patyence." 

MS.  Harl.  293. 

At  the  funeral  of  Henry  VIII.  nine  henchmen  attended  with 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  majier  of  the  henchmen. 

Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  v.  2.  App.  n.  1.     Tyrwhitt. 

— —  Henchman.  Quafi  haunch-man.  One  that  goes  behind 
another.     Pedifequus.     Blackstone. 

The  learned  commentator  might  have  given  liis  etymology  fome 
fupport  from  the  following  palfage  in  King  Henry  IK  P.  II. 
Aa  IV.  fc.  iv  : 

"  O  Wefl:moreland,  thou  art  a  fummer  bird, 
"  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  fings 
"  The  lifting  up  of  day."     Steevens, 

5  And  grow  big-bellied  ivith  the  wanton  wind.}  Dryden,  in 
his  tranflation  of  the  ifl;  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad  (and  Pope  after 
pim)  were  perhaps  indebted  to  the  foregoing  paflage  : 
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Which  ihe,  with  pretty  and  with  Iwimming  gait, 
(Following  her  womb,  then  rich  with  my  young 

Tquire/) 
Would  imitate ;  and  fail  upon  the  land. 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 
But  flie,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And,  for  her  fake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy : 
And,  for  her  fake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

'' winds  fuffic'd  the  fail 

"  The  be/ lying  canvas  ftrutted  with  the  gale."     Dryden. 

" indulgent  gales 

"■  Supply'd  by  Phcebus,  till  the  fwelling  fails, 
"  The  milk-white  canvas  bellying  as  they  blow," 

Steevens. 
*  IVhichJlte,  ivith  pretty  and  with  fwimming  gait, 
Following  (her  womb,  then  rich  ivith  my  young  'fquire,) 
Would   imitate — ]     Perhaps  the  parenthelis  Ihould  begin 
fooner  ;  as  I  think  Mr.  Kenrick  obfen'es  : 

(Following  her  womb,  then  rich  with  my  young  [fquire.) 
So,  in  Trulla's  combat  with  Hudibras  : 

"  She  prefs'd  fo  home, 

"  That  he  retired,  andi  folloivd's  bum." 
And  Dryden  fays  of  his  Spanijh  Friar,  "  his  great  belly  walks 
in  ftate  before  him,  and  his  gouty  legs  come  limping  after  it." 

Farmer. 
I  have  followed  this  regulation,  (which  is  likewife  adopted  by 
Mr.  Steevens,)  though  I  do  not  think  that  of  the  old  copy  at  all 
liable  to  the  objection  made  to  it  by  Dr.  Warburton.  "  She  did 
not,  (he  fays,)  follow  the  fhip  whofe  motion  fhe  imitated ;  for 
that  failed  on  the  water,  the  on  land."  But  might  Ihe  not  on 
land  move  in  the  fame  dire6tion  with  the  fhip  at  fea,  which  car-; 
tainly  would  outftrip  her  ?  and  what  is  this  hnt  following  ? 

Which,  according  to  the  prefent  regTilation,  mvift  mean— 
jvhich  motion  of  thejhip  with  fivelling  fails ,  &'C  :  according  to 
the  old  regulation  it  muft  refer  to  "  embarked  traders." 

Malone, 
This  palfage,  as  it  is  printed,  appears  to  me  ridiculous.  Every 
woman  who  walks  forward  ra\x&.  follow  her  womb.  The  abfur- 
dity  is  avoided  by  leaving  tlie  word — following  out  of  the  pa- 
renthefis.  Warburton's  grammatical  objection  has  no  founda- 
tion.    M.  Mason. 


0  Jrlard  *  a  Uel'' 


IVTamit  OuEiEN  of    Scots 


frotn  a,  ran  Pfint  in  tfit   L  osefsion   of 
O  -    vluliam  JSuttarave  Oar. 

7ub-   6y  Coefr  ofdrd'i^frb.m  i6S().  and  corresbanjs    tucadty  miTk  ike PronU ,  on  her  Coin. 
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Obe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  ftay  ? 

TiTA.  Perchance,  till  after  Thefeiis'  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 
And  fee  our  moon-light  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  {hun  me,  and  I  will  fpare  your  haunts. 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

TiTA.  Not  for  thy  kingdom.-— ^Fairies,  away  :^ 
We  fhall  chide  down- right,  if  I  longer  ftay. 

\^Exeunt  Titania,  and  her  train. 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way  :  thou  fhalt  not  from  this 
grove. 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :   Thou  remember'lt 
Since  once  I  fat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back^ 
Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  fong ; 
And  certain  ftars  fhot  madly  from  their  fpheres, 
To  hear  the  fea-maid's  mufick.^ 


'  Not  for  thy  kingdom. — Fairies,  away  :]  The  ancient  copies 
read : 

Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom. — Fairies,  away. 

By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer  I  have  omitted  the  ufelefs  ad- 
}e&\ve  fairy,  as  it  fpoils  the  metre ;  Fairies,  the  following  fub- 
ftantlve,  being  apparently  ufed,  in  an  earlier  inftance,  as  a 
trify  liable.     St£evenS. 

*  Thou  remember fi 

Since  once  I  fat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  hack. 
Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  fong  ; 
And  certain  Jiarsjhot  madly  from  their  fpheres, 
To  hear  the  fea-maid's  mufick.'\  The  firft  thing  obfervable 
on  thefe  words  is,  that  this  aftion  of  the  mermaid  is  laid  in  the 
fame  time  and  place  with  Cupid's  attack  tipon  the  vefial.     By 
the  veftal  every  one  knows  is  meant  Queen  Elizabeth.     It  is  very 
natural  and  reafonable  then  to  think  that  the  mermaid  ftands  for 

Vol.  IV.  B  b 
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Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  faw,  (but  thou  could' (t 
notj) 


fomc  eminent  perfonage  of  her  time.  And  if  {o,  the  allegorical 
covering,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  fatire  and  panegyric, 
will  lead  iis  to  conclude  diat  this  perlbn  was  one  of  whom  it  had 
been  inconvenient  for  the  author  to  fpeak  openly,  either  in  praife 
or  difpraife.  All  tliis  agrees  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
with  no  other.  Queen  Eiizabedi  could  not  bear  to  hear  her 
commended  5  and  her  fuccelfor  would  not  forgive  her  fatirift. 
But  the  poet  has  fo  \vt\\  marked  out  every  diftinguifhed  circum- 
ftance  of  her  life  and  chara6ter  in  this  beautiful  allegory,  as  will 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  about  his  fecret  meaning.  She  is  called 
a  mermaid,  1.  to  denote  her  reign  over  a  kingdom  lituate  in  the 
fea,  and  2.  her  beauty,  and  intemperate  lull : 

"  Ut  turpiter  atmm 

"  Definat  in  pilcem  mulier  formofa  fuperne." 
for  as  Elizabeth  for  her  chaftity  is  called  a  vejtal,  tliis  unfortu- 
nate lady  on  a  contrary  accoimt  is  called  a  mermaid.  3.  An 
ancient  Itoiy  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  here  alluded  to.  The  em- 
peror Julian  tells  us,  Epiltle41,  that  the  Sirens  (which,  with  all 
the  modern  poets,  are  77/e;-?«o?"A,)  contended  for  precedency  with 
the  Mafes,  who,  overcoming  them,  took  away  their  wings. 
The  quarrels  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  the  fame  caufe, 
and  the  fame  ilfue. 

071  a  dolphin  s  lach,']  This  evidently  marks  out  that  dif- 

tinguifhing  circumrtance  of  Mary's  fortune,  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  of  France,  fon  of  Henry  II. 

Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and.  harmonious  breath,']  This  alludes  to 
her  great  abilities  of  genius  and  learning,  which  rendered  her 
the  moft  accompliihed  princefs  of  her  age.  The  French  MTiters 
tell  us,  that,  while  ihe  was  in  tliat  court,  flie  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  with  lb  much  grace 
and  eloquence,  as  tilled  the  whole  court  with  admiration. 

That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  Jong  ;]  By  tlie  rude  fea  is 
meant  Scotland  encircled  with  the  ocean  ;  which  rofe  up  in  arms 
againll  the  regent,  while  the  was  in  France.  But  her  return 
liiime  prefently  quieted  thofe  diforders  :  and  had  not  her  ftrange 
ill  condu6l  afterwards  more  violently  intlamed  them,  flie  might 
have  palled  her  whole  life  in  peace.  There  is  the  greater  juftnefs 
and  beauty  in  this  image,  as  the  viilgar  opinion  is,  tliat  tlie 
znei-maid  always  tings  in  ftorms  : 

^nd  certain  Jiars  Jliot  madly  from  their  fpheres. 

To  hear  tke/ea-maid's  im{/ick.'}  This  concludes  the  dcfcription. 
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Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

With  that  remarkable  circumftance  of  this  unhappy  lady's  fate/ 
the  deftru6tion  ihe  brought  upon  feveral  of  the  Engliili  nobility, 
whom  Ihe  drew  in  to  fupport  her  caufe.  This,  in  the  boldeft 
expreffion  of  the  fublime,  the  poet  images  by  certain  JiarsJJioot- 
ing  viadly  from  their  fpheres  :  By  which  he  meant  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  who  fell  in  her  quarrel  5 
and  principally  the  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  projected  mar- 
riage with  her  was  attended  with  fuch  fatal  confequences.  Here 
again  the  reader  may  obferve  a  peculiar  juftnefs  in  the  imagery. 
The  vulgar  opinion  being  that  the  mermaid  allured  men  to  de- 
ftruftion  with  her  fongs.  To  which  opinion  Shakfpeare  alludes 
in  his  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  O  train  me  not,  fweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
"  To  drown  me  in  thy  fifters  flood  of  tears," 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  nobleft  and  jufteft  allegory  that  was  evei" 
written.  The  laying  it  va.  fairy  land,  and  out  of  nature,  is  iri 
the  charafter  of  the  fpeaker.  And  on  thefe  occafions  Shakfpeare 
always  excels  himfelf.  He  is  borne  away  by  the  magic  of  his 
enthufiafm,  and  hurries  his  reader  along  witli  him  into  thefe 
ancient  regions  of  poetry,  by  tliat  power  of  verfe  which  we  may 
well  fancy  to  be  like  what, 

"  "Olim  fauni  vatefque  canebant."     Warburton, 

And  certainy?or5  fliot  madly  ^om  their  fpheres ,'}  So,  in  our 
author's  Piape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  And  little  ftars  Ihot  from  their  fixed  places." 

MalonE, 
Every  reader  may  be  induced  to  wilh  that  the  foregoing  allu- 
fion,  pointed  out  by  fo  acute  a  critic  as  Dr,  Warburton,  ihould 
remain  uncontroverted  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  diffemble  my  doubts 
concerning  it. — Why  is  the  thrice-married  Queen  of  Scotland 
ftiled  a  5ea-MAiD  '  and  is  it  probable  that  Shakfpeare  (who  un- 
derftood  his  own  political  as  well  as  poetical  intereft)  fliould  have 
ventured  fuch  a  paneg}'-ric  on  this  ill-fated  Princefs,  during  the 
reign  of  her  rival  Elizabeth  ?  If  it  it  was  unintelligible  to  his 
audience,  it  was  thrown  away  ;  if  obvious,  there  was  danger  of 
offence  to  her  Majefty. 

"  A  ftar  dif-orb'd,"  however,  (See  Troilus  and  CreJJida,)  is 
one  of  our  author's  favourite  images  ;  and  he  has  no  where  elfc 
fo  happily  expreffed  it  as  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  •         the  ^ooA  ftars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 

"  Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  Jhot  their  fire,3 

"  Intoth'  abyfin  of  hell." 
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Cupid  all  arm'd  -.9  a  certain  aim  he  took 


To  thefe  remarks  may  be  added  others  of  a  like  tendencj'-, 
•which  I  met  with  in  The  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  I78(i. — 
*'  That  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  was  intended  in  the 
expreflion  of  the  fair  Vejlal  throned  in  the  JVefl,  feems  to  be 
generally  allowed  ;  but  how  far  Shakfpeare  defigned,  under  tlie 
image  of  the  Mermaid,  to  iignre  JVIary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  more 
doubtful.  If  by  the  rude  Jea  greta  civil  at  herfong,  is  meant, 
as  Dr.  Warburton  fiippofes,  that  the  tumults  of  Scotland  were 
appeafed  by  her  addrefs,  the  obfervation  is  not  true  ;  for  that /eor 
was  in  a  ftorm  during  the  whole  of  Mary's  reign.  Neither  is 
the  figure  juft,  if  by  iheJtarsJhooti/!g  madly  from  their  fpheres 
to  hear  thefea-maid's  mi/fick,  the  poet  alluded  to  the  tate  of  the 
Earls  of  Nortliumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  and  particularly  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  proje6led  marriage  with  IVIary,  was 
the  occafion  of  his  ruirt.  It  would  have  been  abfurd  and  irre- 
concileable  to  the  good  fenfe  of  tlie  poet,  to  have  reprefented  a 
nobleman  afpiring  to  marry  a  Queen,  by  the  image  of  a  ftar 
_/Jwoting  or  defcending  from  its  fphere." 

See  alfo  Mr.  Ritfon's  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  On 
account  of  their  length,  they  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

Steevens. 

'  Ctf/)i^  all  arm'd  :]  yill  arm'd  does  not  fignify  drefled  in  pa- 
noply, but  only  enforces  tlie  word  artned,  as  we  might  lay,  all 
hooted.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Greene's  Never  ton  late,  1616: 

"  Or  where  proud  Cupid  fat  all  arvid  with  fire." 
Again,    in  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  4th  Book  of  tlie 

j¥^nAd  : 

"  Jll  utterly  I  could  not  feem  forfaken," 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  His  horfe  is  ilain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights." 
Shakfpeare's  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  has  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  propriety  and  elegance  to  boaft  of.  The  fame  can  hardly 
be  faid  of  the  following,  with  which  the  tragedy  of  Solifnan  and 
Perfeda,  1509,  concludes.  Death  is  the  fpeaker,  and  vows  he 
will  fpare — - 

**    ■  none  but  facred  Cynthia  s  friend, 

"  Whom  Death  did  fear  before  her  life  began  ; 

"  For  holy  fates  have  grav'n  it  in  their  tables, 

"  That  Death  Ihall  die,  if  he  attempt  her  end 

**  Whofe  life  is  heaven's  delight,  and  Cynthia' sixitnd" 
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At  a  fair  veftal,  throned  by  the  weft ;  ^ 

And  loos'd  his  love-fhaft  fmartly  from  his  bow. 

As  it  fhould  pierce  a  hundred  thoufand  hearts : 

But  I  might  fee  young  Cupid's  fiery  lliaft 

Quench'd  in  the  chalte  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon ; 

And  the  imperial  vot'Tefs  pafled  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.^ 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  weltern  flower, — 

Before,  milk-white ;  now  purple  with  love's  wound, — 

And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idlenels.^ 


If  incenfe  was  thrown  in  cart-loads  on  the  altar,  this  propi- 
tious deity  was  not  difguiled  by  the  Inioke  of  it.     Steeveks. 

"  At  a  fair  vefial,  throned  hy  the  wefi  3]  A  compliment  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,     Pope. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  introduce  a  compliment  to  this 
refoliite,  this  deternmied  virgin,  in  the  body  of  a  play.  So 
again,  in  Tancrcd  and  Gifmund,  15Q2  : 

"  There  lives  a  virgin,  one  without  compare, 
"  Who  of  all  graces  hath  her  heavenly  lliare ; 
"  In  whofe  renowne,  and  for  whofe  happie  days, 
*'  Let  us  record  this  Pasan  of  her  praife."     Cantant. 

Steevens. 

•*  •fancy-free.']  i.  e.  exempt  from  the  power  of  love.  Thus, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Entertainment  in  Snffb/ke  and  Norfolhe, 
written  by  Churchyard,  Chajiity  deprives  Cupid  of  his  bow,  and 
prefents  it  to  her  Majeily  :  "  — and  bycaufe  that  the  Qucene 
had  chofen  the  beft  life,  flie  gave  the  Queene  Cupid's  bow,  to 
learne  to  llioote  at  whome  flie  pleafed  :  Jince  none  could  wound 
her  highnejjl'  hart,  it  was  meete  (laid  Chaftitie)  that  ihe  Ihould 
do  with  Cupid's  bo  we  and  arrowes  what  ihe  pleafed." 

Steevens. 

'  And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idlenefs.]  This  is  as  fine  a  me- 
tamorphofis  as  any  in  Ovid  :  with  a  much  better  moral,  intima- 
ting, that  irregular  love  has  only  power  when  people  are  idle,  01 
not  well  employed.     Warbukton. 

I  believe  the  Angular  beauty  of  this  metamorphofis  to  have  been 
quite  accidental,  as  the  poet  is  of  another  opinion^  in  The  Tamin^ 
of  a  Shrew,  A6t  I.  fc.  iv : 
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Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  fhow'd  thee  dncd; 
The  juice  of  it  on  lleeping  eye-lids  laid, 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  fees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb  :  and  be  thou  here  again. 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  fwim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  '^ 
In  forty  minutes.  \_Exit  VvcK, 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  fhe  is  afleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
The  next  thing  then  fhe  waking  looks  upon, 


*'  But  fee,  while  idly  I  flood  looking  on^ 
"  I  found  th"  effeft  of  love  in  idlenefs; 
"  And  now  in  plainnefs  I  confefs  to  thee, 
"  Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perilli,  Tranio, 
"  If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modeft  girl." 
And  Lucentio's  was  furely  a  regular  and  honeft  paflidn.     It 
is  fcarce  neceffary  to  mention,  that  love-in-idlenefs  is  a  flower. 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  quibbling  on  the  names  of  plants^  men- 
tions it  as  follows : 

"  When  paffions  are  let  loofe  without  a  bridle, 
"  Then  precious  time  is  turn'd  to  love-in-idle." 

Steeven-s. 

The  flower  or  violet,  commonly  called  panfies,  or  heart's  eafe, 

is  named  love-in-idlenefs  in  Warwickfliire,  and  inLyte's  Herial. 

There  is  a  reafon  why  Shakfpeare  fays  it  is  "  now  purple  with 

love's  wound,"  becaufe  one  or  two  of  its  petals  are  of  a  purple 

colour.      ToLLET. 

It  is  called  in  other  counties  the  Three  coloured  violet,  the 
Herb  of  Trinity,  Three  faces  in  a  hood,  Cuddle  me  to  you,  &c. 

Steevens. 
*  r II  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth—]     This  expreflion 
alfo  occurs  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,   l633  : 

"  And  Avhen  I  have  put  a  girdle  'bout  the  world, 
"■  This  purchafe  will  reward  me," 
Perhaps  it  is  proverbial. 

Again,  in  Buffy  d'Ambois,  by  Chapman,  l6l3  : 
•'  To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  world.'' 
And  in  other  plays.     Steevens, 
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(Be  It  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  biify  ape,) 
She  fhall  purfue  it  with  the  foul  of  love. 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  fight, 
(As  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb,) 
I'll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invifible  ;5 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference. 

Enter 'Demetrius  f  Helen  a  folloiving  him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  purfue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lyfander,  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I'll  flay,  the  other  flayeth  me.^ 
Thou  told'fi;  me,  they  were  ftol'n  into  this  wood. 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood,^ 

s  — — .  /  am  invifible ;']  I  tliought  proper  here  to  obferve, 
that,  as  Oberon,  and  Pvick  his  attendant,  may  be  frequently  ob- 
lerved  to  fpeak,  when  there  is  no  mention  of  their  entering,  they 
are  defigned  by  tlie  poet  to  be  luppofed  on  the  ftage  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  play ;  and  to  mix,  as  they 
pleafe,  as  fpirits,  with  the  oilier  aftors ;  and  embroil  tlie  plot, 
by  their  interpofition,  without  being  feen,  or  heard,  but  when 
to  their  own  purpofe.     Theobald. 

See  Tempeji,  page  43,  note  4.     Steevens. 

^  The  one  Vll  flay,  the  other  flayeth  me.']  The  old  copies 
read — 

"^  The  one  VWJtay,  the  other  Jiayeth  me."     Steevens. 

Dr.  Thirlby  ingenioufly  faw  it  mull  be,  as  I  have  corredted  in 
the  text.     Theobald. 

^  and  wood  within  this  wood,']  Wood,  or  mad,  wild, 

raving.     Pope. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke's  Ivy-Church, 
1591,  is  the  fame  quibble  on  the  word  : 

"■  Daphne  goes  to  the  ivoods,  and  vowes  herfelf  to  Diana ; 
"  Phoebus  grows  ftarkzfoofZ for  love  andfancieto  Daphne." 
We  alfo  find  the  fame  word  in  Chaucer,  in  the  charader  of  the 
Monke,  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  184: 

**  What  fliulde  he  ftudie,  and  make  himfelven  wood?" 
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Becaufe  I  cannot  meet  with  Hermia. 

Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel.  You  draw  me^  you  hard-hearted  adamant  5 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,^  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  fteel :  Leave  you  your  power  to  draw. 
And  I  Aiall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  ?  Do  I  fpeak  you  fair  } 
Or,  rather^  do  I  not  in  plaineft  truth 
Tell  you — I  do  i)ot,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? 

Hel.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more, 
I  am  your  fpaniel ;  andj   Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
Ufe  me  but  as  your  fpaniel,  fpurn  me,  fiirike  me_, 
Negle6l  me,  lofe  me ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worfer  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  refpeel  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  ufed  as  you  ufe  your  dog  ? 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my 
fpirit  ; 
For  I  am  fick,  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel,  And  I  am  lick,  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Spenfer  alfo  ufes  it,  j^glogue  III.  March  : 
"  The  elf  was  lo  wanton,  and  fo  wode." 

"  The  name  IFodeti,"  iays  Verftegan  in  his  Rejiitution  of  Dc~ 
rnyed  IntelUgencc,  &c.  l605  :  "  lignifies  fierce  or  furious  ;  and 
in  like  ienle  we  ftiil  retain  it,  faying  when  one  is  in  a  great  rage, 
that  he  is  wood,  or  taketh  on  as  if  he  were  ivood.''     Steevens, 

See  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,  Aft  II,  fc.  iii.     Harris. 

**  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,~\  I  learn  from  Edward  Fenton's 
Certaine  Secrete  JFondcrs  of  Nature,  bl.  1.  \56q,  that — "  there 
is  now  a  dayes  a  kind  of  adamant  which  draweth  unto  it  ftethe, 
and  the  fame  fo  flrongly,  that  it  hatli  power  to  knit  and  tie  to- 
gether, two  mouthes  of  contrary  perfons,  and  drawe  the  heart 
of  a  man  out  of  liis  bodie  without  ottendyng  any  parte  of  him.'* 

Steevens. 
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Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modefty  9  too  much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourfelf 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  truft  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counfel  of  a  defert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that.' 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  fee  your  face,=' 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company  *,3 
For  you,  in  my  refpe6l,  are  all  the  world  : 
Then  how  can  it  be  faid,  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the 
brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beafts. 

Hel.  The  wildeft  hath  not  fuch  a  heart  as  you.+ 


^  impeach  your  modefty — ]  i.e.  bring  it  into  queftion. 

So^  in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice,  Aft  III.  Jc.  ii : 

"  And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  ftate, 
"^  If  they  deny  him  juftice."     Steevens. 

^  for  that.']  i.  e.  For  leaving  the  city,  &c,  Tykwhitt. 

"^  It  is  not  7iight,  when  I  do  fee  your  face,  &c.]  This  paflage 
is  paraphrafed  from  two  lines  of  an  ancient  poet  [TibuUus]  : 

"  Tu  no6le  vel  atra 

"  Lumen,  et  in  foHs  tu  mihi  t\irba  locis."     Johnson. 

As  the  works  of  King  David  might  be  more  familiar  to  Shak- 
fpeare  than  Roman  poetry,  perhaps,  on  the  prefent  occalion,  the 
eleventh  verfe  of  the  ISpth  Pfalm,  was  in  his  thoughts  :  "  Yea, 
the  darknefs  is  no  darknefs  with  tliee,  but  the  night  is  as  clear 
as  the  day."     Steevens, 

^  Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  ivorlds  of  company  j]  The  fame 
thought  occurs  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

"  A  wUdernefs  is  populous  enough, 

"  So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company."     Malone, 

*  The  wildeft  hath  riot  fuch  a  heart  as  you.'] 

''  Mitius  inveni  quam  te  genus  omne  ferarum."      Ovid', 
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Run  when  you  will,  the  ftory  fhall  be  chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chafe ; 
The  dove  purfues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  fpeed  to  catch  the  tiger  :  Bootlefs  fpeed  ! 
When  cowardice  purfues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  flay  thy  queftions  ;5  let  me  go  : 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  fliall  do  thee  mifchief  in  the  wood. 

Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  fiekU 
Yqu  do  me  mifchief.     Fye,  Demetrius  ! 
Your  wrongs  do  fet  a  fcandal  on  my  fex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  fliould  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I'll  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  fo  well.*^ 

[Exeimt  Dem.  and  Hel. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph  :  ere  he  do  leave  this- 
grove. 
Thou  fhalt  fly  him,  and  he  fhall  feek  thy  love. — 

Re-enter  PucK. 

Hafl  thou  the  flower  there  ?  Welcome,  wanderer. 
Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

See  Timon  of  Athens,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

"  where  he  fhall  find 

"  The  unkindeft  beaftsmore  kinder  than  nwnkind."  S.  W . 

*  I  will  notjiay  thj  queflionjr  >]  Though  Helena  certainly  puts 
a  few  inllgnificant  queftions  to  Demetrius,  I  cannot  but  think  our 
author  wrote — queftion,  i.  e.  difcourfe,  converfation.  So,  in 
As  you  like  it ;  "  I  met  the  duke  yefterday,  and  had  much 
quejiion  with  him."     Steevevs. 

*  To  die  upon  the  hand,  &c.]  To  die  upon,  &:c,  in  our  an- 
thor's  language,  I  believe,  means — ''  to  die  ly  the  hand."  So, 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  : 

"  I'll  die  on  him  that  fays  fo,  but  yourfelf."  Stesvens. 
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Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  ^  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips  ^  and  the  nodding  violet  ^  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lufh  woodbine/ 
With  fweet  mulk-rofes,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  fleeps  Titania,  fome  time  of  the  night, 
LuU'd  in  thefe  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  fnake  throws  her  enamell'd  Ikin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  ftreak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantaiies. 


'  whereon — ]  The  old  copy  reads — ivhere.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  fuppofes  where  to  be  ufed  as  a  dilfyllable  ;  but  offers  no  ex- 
ample of  fuch  a  pronunciation.     Steevens. 

*  Where  ox-lips — ]  The  oxlip  is  the  greater  cowjlip. 

So,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbiov ,  Song  XV  : 

"  To  fort  thefeflowers  of  fliowe,  with  other  that  were  fweet, 
"  The  cowflip  then  they  couch,  and  th'  oxlip  for  her  meet." 

Steevens. 

^  the  nodding  violet — ]  i.  e.  that  declines  its  head,  like 

a  drowfy  perfon.     Steevens. 

^  Quite  over-canopied  with  lulh  woodhine,']  All  the  old  edi- 
tions read — hifcious  woodbine. 

On  the  margin  of  one  of  my  folios  an  unknown  hand  has 
written  luJJi  woodbine,  which,  I  think,  is  right.  This  hand  I 
have  lince  difcovered  to  be  Theobald's.     Johnson. 

LvJJi  is  clearly  preferable  in  point  of  fenfe,  and  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  in  point  of  metre.  Oberon  is  fpeaking  in  rhyme ;  but 
ivoodline,  as  hitherto  accented  upon  the  firfi:  fyllable,  cannot 
poffibly  correfpond  with  eglantine.  The  fubftitution  of  lujk  will 
reftore  the  paflage  to  its  original  harmony,  and  the  author's  idea. 

RiTSON. 

I  have  inferted  Ii/JJi  in  the  text,  as  it  is  a  word  already  ufed 
by  Shakfpeare  in  The  Tempejl,  A£t  II : 

"  How  lujh  and  lufty  the  grafs  looks  ?  how  green  ?" 
Both  lujh  and  liifcious  (fays  Mr.  Henley)  are  words  of  the 
fame  origin. 

Dr.  Farmer,  however,  would  omit  the  word  quite,  as  a  ufe- 
lefs  expletive,  and  read  : 

"  O'er-canopied  witli  lufcious  woodbine."     Steevens. 
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Take  thou  Ibme  of  it,  and  leek  through  this  grove: 

A  fweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 

With  a  dildainf 111  youth  :  anoint  his  eyes ; 

But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  efpies 

May  be  the  lady  :  Thou  flialt  know  the  man 

By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on.^ 

Eife6t  it  \\'ith  Ibme  care ;  that  he  may  prove 

More  fond  on  her,  tlian  flie  upon  her  love : 

And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  firfl  cock  crow. 

Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  fervant  fhall  do  fo. 

^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Titaxia,   with  her  train. 

TiTA.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fair)"  fong. 


^  the  man hath  on.]  I  defire  no  furer  evidence  to 

prove  that  the  broad  Scotch  pronunciation  once  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, tlian  fuch  a  rliyme  as  tlie  firft  of  thefe  words  affords  to  the 
fecond.     Steevens. 

"  a  roundel,  and  a  fairij  fong ;']  Rounds,  or  roundels, 

were  like  tlie  prelent  country  dances,  and  are  thus  defcribed  by 
Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  Orchcftra,   l6l2  : 

"  Then  firft  of  all  he  doth  demonftrate  plain 

"  The  motions  feven  that  are  in  nature  found, 
"   Upivard  and  downward,  forth,  and  hack  again, 
"   To  thisjidv,  and  to  that,  and  turning  round; 
"  Whereof  a  thoufand  brawls  he  doth  compound, 
"  Which  he  doth  teach  unto  the  multitude, 
*'  And  ever  with  a  turn  they  mult  conclude. 

"  Thus  when  at  firft  love  had  them  marfhalled, 
"  As  erft  he  did  the  fliapelefs  mafs  of  tilings, 
"  He  taught  them  rounds  and  winding  hays  to  tread 
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Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ;* 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  mufk-rofe  buds  ;5 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  ^  for  their  leathern  wings, 

"  And  about  trees  to  call  themfelves  in  rings  : 
"  As  the  two  Bears  whom  tlie  firft  mover  flings 
"  With  a  Ihort  turn  about  heaven's  axle-tree, 
"  In  a  round  dance  for  ever  wheeling  be."     Reed. 

A  roundel/,  rondiU,  or  roundelay,  is  ibmetimes  ufed  to  fignify 
a  fong  beginingor  ending  with  the  fame  fentence  ;  i-edit  in  orbem. 

Puttenham,  in  his  Art  o/"  Poetry,  1589,  ^^^-^  ^  chapter  On  th^ 
roundel,  orfphere,  and  produces  what  he  calls  ^  o^ewerG/rg/em- 
llance  of  the  roundel  to  God,  and  the  queen.     Steevehs. 

A  roundel  is,  as  I  fuppofe,  a  circular  dance.     Ben  Jonfon 
feems  to  call  the  rings  which  fach  dances  are  fuppofed  to  make 
in  the  grafs,  rondels.     Vol.  V.  Tale  of  a  Tut-,  p.  23  : 
"  I'll  have  no  rondels,  I,  in  the  queen's  patlis." 

Tyrwhitt. 
So,  in   The  Boke  of  the  Govcrnour,  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
1537  :   "  In  ftede  of  thefe  we  have  now  bafe  daunces,  barge- 
nettes,  pavyons,  turgions,  and  roundes,''     Steevens. 

*  Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence:']  Dr.  War- 
burton  reads  : 

for  the  third  part  of  the  midnight — , 

But  the  perfons  employed  ave  fairies,  to  whom  the  third  part 
of  a  minute  might  not  be  a  very  {hort  time  to  do  fuch  work  in. 
The  critick  might  as  well  have  obje6ted  to  the  epitliet  tall,  which 
the  fairy  beftows  on  the  coivflip.  But  Shakfpeare,  throughout 
the  play,  has  preferved  the  proportion  of  other  tilings  in  refpe6t 
of  thefe  tiny  beings,  compared  with  whofe  fize,  a  cowflip  might 
be  tall,  and  to  whofe  powers  of  execution,  a  minute  might  be 
equivalent  to  an  age.     Steevens. 

^  ■  in  the  mulk-rofe  huds  ;]  What  is  at  prefent  called  the 

Mufk  Rofe,  was  a  flower  unknown  to  Englifli  botanifts  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was  brought  into 
this  country  from  Spain,     Steevens. 

^  loith  rear-mice — ]  A  rere-moufe  is  a  bat,  a  inoufe  that 

rears  itfelf  from  the  ground  by  the  aid  of  wings.  So,  in  AL- 
L'crtus  IFallenftein,   1640  : 

"  Half- fpiri ted  fouls,  vi'ho  fl:rive  on  rere-7nice  wings." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  A'eiv  Inn  : 

"  • 1  keep  no  fliades 

"  Nor  ihelters,  I,  for  either  owls  or  rere-mice" 
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To  make  my  fmall  elves  coats ;  and  fome,  keep  back 
The  ckimorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  fpirits  '.^  Sing  me  now  afleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  reft. 

SONG. 

1  Fa  I.  Youfpottedfnahes,  ivith  double  tongue,^ 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  he  notfeen  ; 
Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong  ;> 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen: 

Again,  in  Golding's  tranllation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis,  B.  IV. 
edit.  1587,  p.  58,  b  : 

"  And  we  in  Engliili  language  bats  or  reremice  call  the 
fame." 
Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  Prologue  to  Maphaeus's  13th  Book  of 
the  yEneid,  alfo  applies  the  epithet  leathern  to  the  wings  of  the 
Bat: 

"  Up  gois  the  lah  with  her  pelit  leddren  flicht,** 

Steevens. 

'  quaint  ypiri/i ;]  For  this  Dr,  Warbui-ton  reads  againft 

all  authority  :   "  — quaint  fports." 

But  Profpero,  in  The  Tempeji,  applies  quaint  to  Ariel, 

JOHNSOK. 

"  Our  quaint  /pfr?75."  Dr.  Johnfon  is  right  in  the  word,  and 
Dr.  Warburton  in  die  interpretation.  AJpirif  was  fometimes 
ufed  for  ajport.  In  Decker's  play.  If  it  be  not  good,  the  Devil 
is  in  it,  the  king  of  Naples  fays  to  the  devil  Ruffman,  difguifed 
in  the  charafter  of  Shalcan  :  "  Now  Shalcan,  fome  newjpirit  ? 
Ruff'.  A  thoufand  wenches  ftark-naked  to  play  at  leap-frog, 
Qmnes.     O  rare  fight !"     Farmer, 

*  tvith  double  tongueyl    The  fame  epithet  occurs  in  a 

future  fcene  of  tliis  play  : 

"  witli  doubler  tongue 

"  Tlian  rhine,  Xhonferpent"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Tempeji  : 

"  ■  adders,  who,  with  cZoyew  tong"ues, 

"  Do  hifs  me  into  madnefs," 
By  both  tliefe  terms,  J  fuppofe,  our  author  means— ^rierf  j 
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CHORUS. 

Philomel,  ivith  melody. 
Sing  in  ourfiveet  lullaby  ; 
Lulla,  lulla,  luilahy,  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby: 
Never  harm,  norfpell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

II. 

2  Fai.  Weaving Jpiders,  come  not  here; 

Hence,  you  long-legg' d  fpiriners,  hence : 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
fVorm,  norfnail,  do  no  offence. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

1  Fa  J.  Hence,  away ;  now  all  is  well : 
One,  aloof,  ftand  fentinel.^ 

[Exeunt  Fairies.     TiTANiAjleeps, 


as  the  tongues  of  fnakes  are  fometimes  reprefented  In  ancient 
tapeftry  and  paintings,  and,  it  may  be  added,  are  fo  in  nature. 

Steevens. 

'  Newts,  and  blind-worms,]  The  newt  is  the  eft,  the  blind'' 
worm  is  the  Ccecilia  or  Jlow -worm.  They  are  both  ingredients 
in  the  cauldron  of  Macbeth.     See  Macbeth,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

Steevens. 

*  Hence,  away ;  &c.]  This,  according  to  all  the  editions,  is 
made  part  of  the  fong  ;  but,  I  think,  without  fufficient  reafon, 
as  it  appears  to  be  fpoken  after  the  fong  is  over.  In  tlie  quarto 
1600,  it  is  given  to  the  fecond  Fairy  >  but  the  other  divifioa  is 
better,     Steevens. 
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Enter  Oberon. 

OsE.  What  thou  feell;,  when  thou  doft  wake, 
\_Squeezes  thejlower  on  Titania's  eye-lids. 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Love,  and  languifh  for  his  fake : 
Be  it  ounce,^  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  briftled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  fhall  appear  ^ 

When  thou  wak'ft,  it  is  thy  dear ;       ( 
Wake,  when  fome  vile  thing  is  near.  )  [Exit, 

Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

Lrs.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the 

wood ; 
And  to  fpeak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way  ; 
We'll  reft  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good. 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  fo,  Lyfander :  find  you  out  a  bed. 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  reft  my  head. 

Lrs.  One  turf  fhall  ferve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bofoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.    Nay,   good  Lyfander;    for  my  fake,  my 
dear. 
Lie  further  off  yet,  do  not  lie  fo  near. 

Lrs.  O,  take  the  fenfe,  fweet,  of  my  innocence  j^ 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference.^ 

*  Be  it  ounce,'}  The  ounce  is  a  fmall  tiger,  or  tiger-cat. 

JoHl^SON. 

3  0,  take  the  fenfe,  fweet,  of  my  innocence  ;]  Lyfander,  ia 
the  language  of  love,  profelles,  that  as  tliey  have  one  heart,  thejr 
ihall  have  one  bed ;  this  Hermia  thinks  rather  too  much,  and 
intreats  him  to  lie  further  off.     Lyfander  anfwers  : 
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i  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit ; 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bofoms  interchained  5  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bolbms,  and  a  fingle  troth. 
Then,  by  your  fide  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 
For,  lying  fo,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lyfander  riddles  very  prettily  : — 
Now  much  befhrew  ^  my  manners  and  my  pride^ 
If  Hermia  meant  to  fay,  Lyfander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtefy 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modefty 

"   0,  take  the  fen fe,  fwect,  of  my  innocence  ■" 
Underftand  the  meaning  of  my  innocence,  or  my  innocent  mean- 
ing.     Let  no  fufpicion  of  ill  enter  thy  mind.     Johnson. 

*  Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference.]  In  the  con- 
verfa  ion  of  thofe  who  are  affured  of  each  other's  kindnefs,  not 

fufpicion  but  love  takes  the  meaning.  No  malevolent  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  made,  but  all  is  to  be  received  in  the  fenfe  which 
love  can  find,  and  which  love  can  di6tate.     Johnson. 

The  latter  line  is  certainly  intelligible  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  ex- 
plained it ;  but,  I  think,  it  requires  a  flight  alteration  to  make  it 
connect  well  with  the  former.     I  would  read  : 

Love  take  the  meaning  in  loves  conference. 

That  is.  Let  love  take  the  meaning.     Tyrwhitt. 

There  is  no  occafion  for  alteration.  The  idea  is  exactly  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  St.  Paul :  "  Lovethinketh  no  evil."     Henley. 

^  ■ interchained — ]    Thus  the  quartos  3    the  folio  ititer' 

changed.     Steevens. 

*  Now  much  beflirew  iS'c]  This  word,  of  which  the  ety- 
mology is  not  exaftly  known,  implies  a  finifter  wifli,  and  means 
the  fame  as  if  fhe  had  faid  "  now  ill  befall  my  manners,"  &"C, 
It  is  ufed  by  Heywood  in  his  Iron  Age,  1632  : 

"  Beflirew  your  amorous  rhetorick." 
Again : 

"■  Well,  Paris,  I  lefhrew  you,  with  my  heart." 

Steevens. 
See  Minflieu's  etymology  of  it,  which  feems  to  be  an  impre- 
cation or  wifli  of  fuch  evil  to  one,   as  the  venomous  biting  of 
the  flirew-monfe.     Tollet. 

Vol.  IV.  Cc 
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Such  reparation,  as,  may  well  be  faid, 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid : 
So  far  be  diltant ;  and  good  night,  fweet  friend  : 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter,  till  thy  fweet  life  end  ! 

Lys,  Amen,  amen,  if)  that  fair  prayer,  fay  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty  ! 
Here  is  my  bed  :  Sleep  give  thee  all  his  reft  ! 

Her.  With  half  that  wifh  the  wifher's  eyes  be 
prefs'd !  [They  Jleep, 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Through  the  foreft  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  found  I  none,' 
On  whofe  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  ftirring  love. 
Night  and  filence  !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  mafter  faid, 
Defpifed  the  Athenian  maid  ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  fleeping  found. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  foul !  fhe  durft  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtefy.^ 

7  But  Athenian  found  /  none,']  Thus  the  quarto,  160O, 
prhited  by  Fifher.  That  by  Roberts,  and  the  folio,  l623,  read  : 
"  — find  I  none."     Steevens. 

^  Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtefy.']  The  old  copies  read  : 

''  Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtefy." 
Mr.  Theobald  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  for  the  fake  of  tlie  mea- 
fure,  leave  out  this  lack-love.     I  have  only  omitted — this. 

Steevens.. 

Might  we  not  adhere  to  the  old  copy,  and  at  the  fame  time 
prelerve  the  meafure,  by  printing  tlie  line  thus  : 
'*  Near  tliis  lack-love,  this  kill-court'fy." 
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Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe  :^ 

When  thou  wak'ft,  let  love  forbid 

Sleep  his  feat  on  thy  eye-lid.^ 

So  awake,  when  I  am  gone; 

For  I  muft  now  to  Oberon.  j^Exit^ 

Enter 'Demetrivs  and  Helena,  running. 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,   fweet  Deme- 
trius. 

Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt 
me  thus. 

Hel.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?^  do  not  fo. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go. 

l^Exit  Demetrius. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  abbreviation  in  our  author's  Venus 
and  Adonis : 

"  They  all  ftrain  court' fy,  who  fhall  cope  him  firft." 

Malone. 
Courffy  can  never  be  admitted  at  the  end  of  a  verfe,  the 
penult  being  always  fhort,     Steevens, 

^  All  the  power  this  charm  doth  OW&:]  i.  e,  all  the  power  it 
pojfejfes.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Shall  never  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  lleep 
"  Which  thou  ow'dji  yefterday."     Steevens. 

^  ■  let  love  forbid 

Sleep  hisfoat  on  thy  eye-lid.']  So,  in  Macletk  : 
"  Sleep  fhall  neither  night  nor  day 
"  Hang  upon  his  pent-houfe  lid."     SteeVens. 

*  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me?']  i.  e.  in  the  dark.     Soj 

In  The  Two  angry  IVbmeji  of  Abington,  i5gg  :  "  — we'll  run 
away  with  the  torch,  and  leave  them  to  fight  darkling."  The 
word  is  likewife  ufed  by  Milton.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  King  Lear :  "  And  fo  the  caudle  went  out,  and 
we  were  left  darkling.''     Ritson. 

Cc2 
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Hel.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chalc  ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  leffer  is  my  grace.3 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wherefoe'er  (he  Hes  ; 
For  (he  hath  blefled  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  fo  bright  ?  Not  with  fait  tears  : 
If  fo,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wafli'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beafts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear : 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monfter,  fly  my  prefence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  diflembling  glafs  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  fphery  eyne  ? — 
But  who  is  here  ? — Lyfander  !  on  the  ground  ! 
Dead  ?  or  afleep  ?  I  fee  no  blood,  no  wound  : — 
Lyfander,  if  you  live,  good  fir,  awake. 

Lys.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  Aveet 
fake.  [^IVaking. 

Tranfparent  Helena  !  Nature  here  fhows  art,'^ 
That  tlirough  thy  bofom  makes  me  fee  thy  heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?  O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name,  to  perifh  on  my  fword  ! 

Hel.  Do  not  fay  fo,  Lyfander ;  lay  not  fo : 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  ?    Lord,  what 
though  ? 


^  — —  my  grace.']  My  acceptablenefs,  the  favour  that  I  can 
gain,     Johnson. 

*  Nature  \)\tr€]JJiews  art,']    Thus  the  quartos.     Tho 

folio  reads — Nature  her  Ihews  art, — perhaps  the  error  of  the 
prefs  for — Nature  Ihews  her  art.  The  editor  of  tlie  fecond  folio 
changed  her  to  here.     Malone, 


I  admit  the  word — here,  as  a  judicious  correftion  of  the  fecond 
folio.  Here,  means — inthe  prefent  injiancc.  On  this  occajioriy 
fays  Lyfander,  the  work  of  nature  refembles  that  of  art,  viz. 
(as  oui;  author  exprelfes  it  in  his  Lover  s  Complaint,)  an  objett 
"  glaz'd  with  cryital."    Steevens. 
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Yet  Hermia  Itill  loves  you  :  then  be  content. 

Lys.  Content  with  Hermia  ?  No :  I  do  repent    • 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  Ipent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love  : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reafon  fway'd ; 
And  reafon  fays  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  feafon  : 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reafon  ; 5 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  fkill/ 
Reafon  becomes  the  marfhall  to  my  will,7 

5  till  noiv  ripe  not  to  reafon  {]  i.  e.   do  not  ripen  to  it. 

Ripe,  in  tlie  prefent  inflance,  is  a  verb.     So,  in  As  you  like  it  : 
"  And  fo,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe,  and  ripe — ." 

Steevens. 

*  touching  now  the  point  of  liunianjkill,']  i.  e.  my  fenfes 

being  now  at  the  utmoft  height  of  pcrfe6tion.     So,  in  King 
Henry  Fill : 

"  I  have  touch' d  the  higheft  poiwi  of  all  my  greatnefs." 

Steevens. 

■^  Reafon  hecomes  the  marfhal  to  my  will,']  That  is.  My  will 
now  follows  reafon.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Thou  marfhaVft  me  the  way  that  I  was  going."  ,. 

Steevens, 

A  modern  writer  {^Letters  of  Literature,  Svo.  1/85,]  contends 
that  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  inaccurate.  The  meaning, 
fays  he,  is,  "  my  will  now  obeys  the  command  of  my  reafon, 
not  my  will  follows  my  reafon.  MarfJial  is  a  direftor  of  an 
army,  of  a  turney,  of  a  feaft.  Sydney  has  ufed  marjhal  for 
herald  or  pourfuivant,  but  improperly," 

Of  Inch  flimzy  materials  are  many  of  the  hyper-criticifms 
compofed,  to  which  the  labours  of  the  editors  and  commentators 
on  Shakfpeare  have  given  rife.  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive, 
that  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  w'lW  followiJig  reafon, 
ufes  tlie  word  not  literally,  but  metaphorically  }  "  My  will 
follows  or  obeys  the  diFtates  of  reafon."  Or  that,  if  this  were 
not  the  cafe,  he  would  yet  be  juftified  by  the  context,  (And  leads 
pie—)  and  by  the  pafiage  quoted  from  Macleth  ^— The  heralds, 
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And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  ftories,  written  in  love's  richeft  book.* 

Hel.   Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 
born  ? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deferve  this  fcorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man. 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deferve  a  fweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  mufl  flout  my  infufficiency  ? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  footh,  you  do. 
In  fuch  difdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  mull  confefs, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentlenefs.9 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd, 
Should,  of  another,  therefore  be  abus'd  !       [^Exit. 

Lis.  She  fees  not  Hermia : — Hermia,  fleep  thou 
there ; 
And  never  may'fl:  thou  come  Lyfander  near ! 
For,  as  a  furfeit  of  the  fweeteft  things 
The  deepeft  loathing  to  the  ftomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  herelies,  that  men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  moll  of  thofe  they  did  deceive ; 
So  thou,  my  furfeit,  and  my  herefy. 
Of  all  be  hated ;  but  the  moll  of  me  ! 


dirtinguifhed  by  the  names  of  "  pourfuivanls  at  arms,"  were 
Ukewife  called  marjhals.     See  Minlheu's  Dict.  lQ\7,  in  v. 

Malone. 

'  leads  vie  to  your  eyes  ;  where  I  o'erlook 

Love's  Jlories,  written  in  love's  richeft  book.]  So,  in  Romeo 
And  Juliet  : 

"  what  obfcur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 

"  Find  written,  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes, 

"  This  precious  book  of  love — ."     Steevens. 

•  ^rwe  gentlenefs,]     Gew/Ze/je/i  is  equivalent  to  what,  in 

modern  language,  we  Ihould  call  thefpirit  of  a  gentleman. 

Percy. 
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And  all  my  powers,  addrefs  your  love  and  might. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight !       \^Exit. 

Her.   [startiiig.^  Help  me,  Lyfander,  help  me ! 
do  thy  beft. 
To  pluck  this  crawling  ferpent  from  my  breaft ! 
Ah  me,  for  pity  ! — what  a  dream  was  here  ? 
Lyfander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear : 
Methought  a  ferpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  ^  fat  fmiling  at  his  cruel  prey  : — 
Lyfander  !  what,  remov'd  ?  Lyfander  !  lord  ! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone  ?  no  found,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  fpeak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  ;^  I  fwoon  almoft  with  fear. 
No  ? — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately, 3    \_Exit. 

^  And  yon — }  Inftead  of  ^o//,  the  firft  folio  reads — yet.  Mr, 
Pope  firft  gave  the  right  word  from  the  quarto  16OO.  Steevens. 

^  Speah,  of  all  loves ;]  Of  all  loves  is  an  adjuration  more  than 
once  ufed  by  our  author.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor, 
Aft  II.  fc.  viii : 

"  to  fend  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves." 

Steevens. 

^  ^  Either   death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.']    Thus   the 

aricient  copies,  and  fuch  was  Shakfpeare's  ufage.     He  frequently 

employs  either,  and  other  fimilar  words,  as  monofyllables.     So, 

in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II  : 

"  Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  prefent  time." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Either  paft,  or  not  arriv'd  to  pith  and  puiflance." 
Again,  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

'*  Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  tlie  way." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"   Either  thou  wilt  die  by  God's  juft  ordinance — ." 
Again,  in  Othello : 

"  Either  in  difcourfe  of  thought,  or  aftual  deed." 
So  alfo,  Marlowe  in  his  Edward  II.  1598  : 

"  Either  baniih  him  that  was  the  caufe  thereof — ." 
The  modern  editors  read — Or  deatli  or  you,  &c.     Malone, 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  1.4 

The  fame.     The  Queen  of  Fairies  lying  afleep. 

Enter  QviTSiCEy  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 
and  Starveling. 

BoT.  Are  we  all  met  ? 

QuiN.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here's  a  marvellous  com^e- 
nient  place  for  our  rehearfal :  This  green  plot  fhall 
be  our  ftage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tyring-houfe ; 
and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before 
the  duke. 

BoT.  Peter  Quince, — 

QuiN.  What  fay'ft  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 

BoT.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  Pyramus 
and  Thifhij,  that  will  never  pleafe.  Firft,  Pyramus 
muft  draw  a  fword  to  kill  himfelf ;  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.     How  anfwer  you  that  ? 

Snout.  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear,^ 


*  In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  there  were  many  companies  of 
players,  fometimes  five  at  the  fame  time,  contending  for  tlie 
favour  of  the  publick.  Of  thefe  fome  were  undoubtedly  very 
unlkilful  and  very  poor,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  defign  of  this 
fcene  was  to  ridicule  dieir  ignorance,  and  the  odd  expedients  to 
which  they  might  be  driven  by  the  want  of  proper  decorations. 
Bottom  was  perhaps  the  head  of  a  rival  houfe,  and  is  therefore 
honoured  with  an  afs's  head.     Johnson, 

*  Enter  Quince,  &c  ]  The  two  quartos  I6OO,  and  the  folio, 
read  only.  Enter  the  Clowns.     Steevens. 

^  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  /ear.]  By  our  ladykin,  or  little  lady, 
as  ifnkins  is  a  corruption  of  by  my  faith.  The  former  is  ufedia 
Vttiions  Cnmbiifes : 

"  The  clock  hath  ftricken  vive,  ich  think.  It/  laien," 
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Star.  I  believe,  we  mull  leave  the  killingout,  when 
all  is  done. 

BoT.  Not  a  whit ;  I  have  a  device  to  make  all 
well.  Write  me  a  prologue  :  and  let  the  prologue 
feem  to  fay,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  fwords ; 
and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed :  and,  for  the 
more  better  aflurance,  tell  them,  that  I  Pyramus  am 
not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver :  This  will 
put  them  out  of  fear. 

QuiN.  Well,  we  will  have  fuch  a  prologue ;  and 
it  fhall  be  written  in  eight  and  fix.^ 

BoT.  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight. 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 
Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promife  you. 

BoT.  Maflers,  you  ought  to  confider  with  your- 
felves :  to  bring  in,  God  fhield  us !  a  lion  among 
ladies,  is  a  moft  dreadful  thing :  for  there  is  not  a 
more  fearful  wild- fowl  than  your  lion,  living ;  and 
we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  muft  tell,  he 
is  not  a  lion. 


Again,  in  Magnificence,  an  interlude,  written  by  Skelton, 
and  printed  by  Raftell : 

"  By  our  lakin,  fyr,  not  by  my  will." 
Parlotis  is  a  word  corrupted  from  perilous,  i.  e.  dangerous. 
So,  Phaer   and  Twyne  tranflate  the  following  palTage  in  the 
jEneid,  Lib.  VII.  302  : 

"  Quid  Syrtes,  aut  Scylla  mihi  ?  quid  vafta  Charybdis 

"  Profuit? " 

"  What  good   did    Scylla    me  ?     What  could  prevail 

Charybdis  wood  ? 
"  Or  Sirtes  parlous  fands  ?"     Steevens. 

'  in  eight  andjix."]  i.  e.  in  alter^ate  verfes  of  eight  and 

fix  fyllables.    Malone. 
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BoT.  Nay,  you  muft  name  his  name,  and  half  his 
flicc  mull  be  feen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he 
himfelf  muft  fpeak  through,  faying  thus,  or  to  the 
fame  defe(51;, — Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wifh 
you,  or,  I  would  requell  you,  or,  I  would  entreat 
you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble  :  my  life  for  yours. 
If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of 
my  life :  No,  I  am  no  fuch  thing ;  I  am  a  man  as 
other  men  are : — and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name 
his  name ;  and  tell  them  plainly,  he  is  Snug  the 
joiner.^ 

QuiN.  Well,  it  fhall  be  fo.  But  there  is  two  hard 
things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moon-light  into  a 
chamber  :  for  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thifby  meet 
by  moon-light. 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  fhine,  that  night  we  play 
our  play  ? 


*  Nn,  I  am  no  fuch  thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are  :  — 
and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name  ;  and  tell  them  plainly , 
he  is  Snug  the  joiner.']  There  are  probably  many  temporary  allu- 
fions  to  particular  incicle'nts  and  charafters  Icattered  through  our 
author's  plays,  which  give  a  poignancy  to  certain  paflages,  while 
the  events  were  recent,  and  the  pverfons  pointed  at  yet  living. — 
In  the  fpeech  now  before  us,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  he 
meant  to  allude  to  a  fact  which  happened  in  his  time,  at  art  en- 
tertainment exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  recorded  in 
a  manufcript  collection  of  anecdotes,  ftories,  &c.  entitledj  Merry 
Paffages  and  Jeajis,  MS.  Harl.  Q3Q5  : 

"  There  was  a  fpedacle  prefented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  the 
water,  and  among  others  Harry  Goldingham  was  to  reprefent 
Arion  upon  the  dolphin's  backe ;  but  finding  his  voice  to  be 
verye  hoarfe  and  unpleafant,  when  he  came  to  perform  it,  he 
tears  otf  his  difguife,  auA  fwears  he  u'as  none  of  Arion,  7iot  he, 
lut  eveyi  honeji  Harry  Goldingham  ;  which  blunt  difcoverie 
pleafed  the  queene  better  than  if  it  had  gone  through  in  the  right 
way  : — »yet  he  could  order  his  voice  to  an  inftrument  exceeding 
well." 

The  colleftor  of  thefe  Merry  Paffages  appears  to  have  been 
nephew  to  Sir  Roger  L'Eflrange.     Malone. 
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BoT.  A  calendar,  a  calendar  !  look  in  the  alma- 
nack; find  oat  moon-lliine,  find  out  moon-fhine. 

QuiN.  Yes,  it  doth  fhine  that  night. 

BoT.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  cafement  of  the 
great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and 
the  moon  may  fhine  in  at  the  cafement. 

QuiN.  Ay  ;  or  elfe  one  muft  come  in  with  a  bufh 
of  thorns  and  a  lanthorn,  and  fay,  he  comes  to  dif- 
figure,  or  to  prefent,  the  perfon  of  moon-fhine. 
Then,  there  is  another  thing :  we  mufi:  have  a  wall 
in  the  great  chamber ;  for  Pyramus  and  Thifby, 
fays  the  fl:ory,  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a 
wall. 

Snug.  You  never  can  bring  in  a  wall. — Wliat  fay 
you.  Bottom  ? 

BoT.  Some  man  or  other  muft  prefent  wall :  and 
let  him  have  fome  plafter,  or  fome  lome,  or  fome 
rough-call  about  him,  to  fignify  wall ;  or  let  him 
hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that  cranny  fhall 
Pyramus  and  Thilby  whifper. 

QuiN.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come, 
fit  down,  every  mother's  fon,  and  rehearfe  your 
parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin  :  when  you  have  fpoken 
your  fpeech,  enter  into  that  brake ;'  and  fo  every 
one  according  to  his  cue. 

'  that  brake  ;]  Brake,  In  the  prefent  inftance,  fignifies 

a  thicket  or  furxe-hujli.     So^  in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Not- 
Irowne  Mayde,  1521  : 

"  for,  dry  or  wete 

"  Ye  muft  lodge  on  the  playne  j 
"  And  us  abofe  none  otlier  rofe 
"  But  a  brake  hufli,  or  twayne." 
Again,  in  Milton's  Mafque  at  Ludlow  Cajile  : 

"  Run  to  your  ihrowds  within  thefe  brakes  and  trees." 

Steevens. 
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Enter  Puck  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-fpuus  have  we  Iwag- 
gering  here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward  ?   I'll  be  an  auditor; 
An  a6lor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  fee  cauic. 

QuiN.  Speak,  Pyramus  : — Thilby,  Itand  forth. 
Pyr.  Thilby,  the  Jiowers  of  odious  favours  fiveet, — 
QuiN.  Odours,  odours. 

Pyr. ^  odours  favours  fueet  : 

So  doth  thy  breath,^  my  deareft  Thifby  dear. — 
Buty  harky  a  voice  I  ftay  thou  but  here  a  while,^ 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  \_Exit. 

Puck.  A  ftranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  play'd  here  '5 

\Afide. — Exit. 

Brake  in  the  weft  of  England  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a  large  extent 
of  ground  overgrown  with  furze,  and  appears  both  here  and  in 
the  next  fcene  to  convey  the  fame  idea.     Henley. 

*  So  doth  thy  Ireath,']  The  old  copies  concm-  in  reading  : 

"  So  hath  tliy  breath," 

Mr.  Pope  made  the  alteration,  which  feenis  to  be  neceirary, 

Steevens. 

*  ftay  thou  liit  here  a  while,]  The  verfes  lliould  be  alter- 
nately m  rhyme  :  but  fweet  in  the  clofe  of  the  iirll  line,  and 
while  in  the  third,  will  not  do  for  this  purpofe.  The  author, 
doubtlefs,  gave  it  : 

"  ftay  thou  but  here  a  whit,'' 

i.  e.  a  little  while :  for  fo  it  fignifies,  as  alfo  any  thing  of  no 
price  or  confideration  ;  a  trifle  :  in  which  fenfe  it  is  very  frequent 
with  our  author.     Theobald. 

Nothing,  I  think,  is  got  by  the  change.  I  fufpect  two  lines 
to  have  been  loft  ;  the  lirlt  of  which  rhymed  with  *'  favours 
fweet,"  and  the  other  with  "  here  a  while."  The  hne  before 
appears  to  me  to  refer  to  fomething  tliat  has  been  loft. 

Malone. 

^  than  e'er  play  d  here  I]  I  fuppofe  he  means  in  that 

theatre  where  the  piece  was  acting.     Steevens. 
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This.  Muit  I  fpeak  now  ? 

QuiN.  Ay,  many,  mufi:  you :  for  you  muft  un- 
derltand,  he  goes  but  to  lee  a  noife  that  he  heard, 
and  is  to  come  again. 

This.  Moft  radiant  Pyramus,  moji  UUy-iuhite  of 
hue, 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rofe  on  triumphant  brier, 
Moft  hj-yky  Juvenal,^  and  eke  moft  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truefi  horfe,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
ril  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny''s  tomb. 

QuiN.  Ninus'  tomb,  man  :  Why  you  muft  not 
fpeak  that  yet ;  that  you  anfwer  to  Pyramus :  you 
fpeak  all  your  part  at  once^  cues  and  all. 5 — Pyramus 
enter ;  your  cue  is  pafl ;  it  is,  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  ivith  an  afs's  head. 

This.  O, — As  true  as  trueft  horfe,  that  yet  ivould 
never  tire. 

Pyr.  If  I IV  ere  fair, ^  Tliifby,  I  iv  ere  only  thine: — 

QuiN.  O  monftrous  !  O  ftrange  !  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  mafters  !  fly,  mafters  !  help  ! 

\_Exeunt  Clowns. 

*  Juvenal,']    i.  e.  young  man.     So,  Falftaft':  " — the 

_/az;e«a/ thy  mailer."     Steevens. 

'  cues  and  all.']  A  cue,  in  ftage  cant,  is  the  lafl:  words 

of  the  preceding  fpeech,  and  lerves  as  a  hint  to  hizn  who  is  to  fpeak 
next.     So,  Othello : 

"  Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  fliould  have  known  it 
"  Without  a  prompter." 
Again,  in  The  Return  from  Par?iaJ/hs  : 

"  Indeed,  mafter  Kempe,  you  are  very  famous  :  but  that  is  as 
well  for  works  in  print,  as  your  part  in  c«e."  Kempe  was  one 
of  Shakfpeare's  fellow  comedians.     Steevens. 

^  If  I  u' ere  fair,  &c.]  Perhaps  we  ought  to  point  thus  :  If  I 
were^  [i.  e,  as  true,  &c.]  fair  Thilby,  I  were  only  thine. 

Malone. 
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PvcK.  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  roundj, 
Through  bog,    through    bufh,    through   brake^ 
through  brier ;' 
Sometime  a  horfe  I'll  be,  fometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headlefs  bear,  fometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn,- 
Like  horfe,  ho  and,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

BoT.  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery 
of  them,  to  make  me  afeard.^ 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed!  what  do 
I  fee  on  thee  ?9 

BoT.  What  do  you  fee  ?  you  fee  an  afs's  head  of 
your  own  ;  Do  you  ? 

'  Through  bog,  through  lujli,  through  brake,  through  brier  j] 
Here  are  two  fyllables  wanting.     Perhaps,  it  was  written  : 
"  Through  bog,  through  mire," .     Johnson, 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI.  c.  viii : 

"  Through  hills,    tlirough   dales,    through   bujlies  and 

through  briars, 
"  Long  tlius  the  bled,"  &:c.     Malone. 

The  alliteration  evidently  requires  fome  word  beginning  with 
a  b.     We  may  tlierefore  read  : 

"  Through  bog,  through  burn,  through  bufh,  through 
brake,  through  brier."     Ritson. 

'  to  make  me  afeard.]  Afear  is  from  to  fear,  by  the  old 

form  of  the  language,  as  an  hungered,  from  to  hunger.     So  adry, 
for  thirjiy.     Johnson. 

5  0  Bottom,  thou  art  changed  !  what  do  I  fee  on  thee?']  It  is 
plain  by  Bottom's  anfwer,  tliat  Snout  mentioned  an  afs's  head. 
Therefore  we  fhould  read  : 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed!  what  do  I  fee  on  thee? 
An  afs's  head  ?     Johnson. 
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Re-enter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Blefs  thee.  Bottom  !  blefs  thee  !  thou  art 
tranflated.  [^Eccit. 

BoT.  I  fee  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an  afs 
of  me ;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I  will  not 
ftir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can  :  I  will  walk 
up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  ling,  that  they  fliall 
hear  I  am  not  afraid.  [Sin^s. 

The  oiifel-cock,^  Jo  black  of  hue, 

JVith  orange-tawney  hill^ 
The  ihrojile^  ivith  his  note  Jo  true. 

The  wren  with  little  quill ; 

*  The  oufel-cock,]  The  ouzel  cock  is  generally  underftood  to 
be  the  cock  blackbird.  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  The  Devil 
is  an  Afs : 

"  ftay  till  cold  weather  come, 

"  I'll  help  thee  to  an  02i%el  and  a  field-fare." 
P.  Holland,  however^  in  his  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hifl, 
B.  X.  c.  xxiv.  reprefents  the  ouxle  and  the  blackbird  as  dif- 
ferent birds. 

In  The  Arbor  of  Amorous  Devifes,  4to.  bl.  1.  are  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  The  chattering  pie,  the  jay,  and  eke  the  quaile, 
"  The  thriijile-cock  that  was  fo  black  of  hewc." 
The  former  leaf  and  the  titie-page  being  torn  out  of  the  cop)'- 
I  confulted,  I  am  unable  either  to  give  the  two  preceding  lines 
of  the  ftanza,  or  to  afcertain  the  date  of  the  book.     Steevens- 

From  the  following  paflage  in  Gwazzo's  Civile  Converfation, 
1586,  p.  139,  it  appears  that  oufels  and  blackbirds  were  tlie 
fame  birds  :  "  She  would  needs  liave  it  that  they  were  two  oufels 
or  blackbirds."     Reed. 

The  Oufel  differs  from  the  Black-bird  by  having  a  white 
crefcent  upon  tlie  breaft,  and  is  befides  rather  larger.  See 
Lewin's  EnglifJi  Birds,     Douce. 

^  The  throftle  — ]  So,  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Thf 
Squhr  of  low  Degree,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 
"  The  pee  and  the  popinjaye, 
"  The  thruftele,  fayinge  both  nyght  and  daye." 
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TiTA.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery 
bed  ?3  [JVaking, 

BoT.   The  finch,  ihejparroiv,  and  the  larky 
The  plain-Jong  cuckoo  gray,^ 
IVhoJ'e  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
^nd  dares  not  anjwery  nay  ; — 

for,  indeed,  who  would  fet  his  wit  to  fo  foolifh  a 
bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he 
cry,  cuckoo,  never  lb  ? 


Again,  In  the  firft  book  of  Cower  Dc  Confejfione  Amantis,  1554: 
"  The  throjiel  with  the  nightingale." 
It  appears  from  the  following  paifage  in  Thomas  Newton's 
Herlall  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  158/,  that  the  thmftle  is  a  diftinft 
bird  from  the  thrujh  :  "  — There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  myrte 
or  myrtle  which  is  wild,  whole  berries  the  mavifes,  throJJ'els, 
owfells,  and  thnijhes  delite  much  to  eate."     Steevens. 

^  JVhat  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  led?']  Perhaps  a 
parody  on  a  line  in  The  Spanijli  Tragedy,  often  ridiculed  by  the 
poets  of  our  author's  time  : 

*'  What  outcry  calls  me  from  my  naked  bed  ?" 

The  Spanijli  Tragedy  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books 
m  1592,     Malone. 

*  — —  plain-fong  cuckoo  &c.]  That  is,  tlie  cuckoo,  who,  hav- 
ing no  variety  of  ftrains,  fings  in  plui/i  fang,  or  in  p/aiw  cantu  ; 
by  which  expreiiion  the  uniform  modulation  or  iimplicity  of  the 
chaunt  was  anciently  diftinguiflied,  in  oppolition  to  prick-Jong, 
or  variegated  mufick  fung  by  note.  Skelton  introduces  tlie 
birds  finging  the  different  parts  of  the  fervice  of  the  funeral  of 
his  favourite  fparrow :  among  the  reft  is  the  cuckoo.  P.  22/, 
edit.  Lond.  1736: 

"  But  with  a  large  and  a  long 

"  To  kepe  juft  playne  fimge 

"  Our  chanters  fhall  be  your  cucnoue,"  &:c.  T.Waktox- 
Again,  in  The  Return  from  Parnqffus  : 

"  Our  life  is  ?i  plaiv  Jong  with  cunning  penn'd." 
Again,  in  Hans  Beer-pot's  InviJille  Comedy,  ike. 

"  The  cuckoo  fings  not  worth  a  groat> 

"  Becaule  Ihe  never  changeth  note."     Steevens. 
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TiTA.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  fing  again: 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note. 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  fhape ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me, 
On  the  firfi:  view,  to  fay,  to  fwear,  I  love  thee.5 

BoT.  Methinks,  miftrefs,  you  fhould  have  little 
reafon  for  that :  And  yet,  to  fay  the  truth,  reafon 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days  : 
The  more  the  pity,  that  fome  honelt  neighbours  will 
not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can  gleek^  upon 
occafion. 


^  Mine  ear  is  much  enamour  d  of  thy  note) 
So  is  Ttmie  eye  enthralled  to  thy  Jhape; 
And  thy  fair  virtue' s  force  perforce  doth  move  me. 
On  the  firji  view,  to  fay,  to  fwear,  I  love  thee.']  Thefe  lines 
are  in  one  quarto  of  I6OO,  the  firft  folio  of  l623,  the  fecond  of 
1632,  and  the  third  of  1664,  &c,  ranged  in  the  following  or- 
der : 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note. 
On  the  firfi  view  to  fay,  to  fwear,  I  love  thee ; 
So  is  ?nine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  JJiape, 
And  thy  fair  inrtue  s  force  {perforce)  doth  move  me. 
This  reading  I  have  inferted,  not  that  it  can  fuggeft  any 
thing  better  than  the  order  to  which  the  lines  have  been  re- 
ftored  by  Mr.  Theobald  from  another  quarto,   [Fifher's,]  but  to 
Ihow  that  fome  liberty  of  conje6ture  muft  be  allowed  in  the 
revifal  of  works  fo  inaccurately  printed,  and  fo  long  neglefted. 

Johnson. 
^  gleeh,]  Joke  or  fcofF.     Pope. 

Gleek  was  originally  a  game  at  cards.  The  word  is  often  ufed 
by  other  ancient  comic  writers,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  by  our 
author.     So,  in  Mother  Bomhie,  1594  : 

"  There's  gleek  for  you,  let  me  have  my  gird." 
Again^  in  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife : 

"  The  more  that  I  get  her,  the  more  Ihe  doth  gleek  me." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie,  1617  : 

"  Meffieur  Benedetto  galled  Peratio  with  this  gleek'' 
Mr.  Lambe  obferves  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient  metrical  hif- 
tory  of  The  Battle  of  Flodden,  that,  in  the  North,  to  gleek  is  to 

Vol.  IV.  D  d 
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TiTA.  Thou  art  as  wife  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

BoT.  Not  fo,  neither :  but  if  I  had  wit  enough 
to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  ferve 
mine  own  turn. 

TiTA.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  defire  to  go ; 
Thou  fhah  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  fpirit,  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  fummer  ftill  doth  tend  upon  my  ftate, 
And  I  do  love  thee  :  therefore,  go  with  me ; 
I'll  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  fhall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep,^ 
And  fing,  while  thou  on  prefled  flowers  doll  fleep  : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  groffiiefs  fo. 
That  thou  fhalt  like  an  airy  fpirit  go. — 
Peas-bloifom  !  Cobweb  !  Moth  !  and  Mullard-feed  I 

Enter  four  Fairies. 

1  Fai.  Ready.  . 

2  Fai.  And  I. 

3  Fai.  And  I. 

4  Fai.  Where  fliall  we  go  ?^ 

TiTA.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries,^ 

deceive,  or  beguile;  and  that  the  reply  made  by  the  queen  of  the 
fairies,  proves  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  it.     Steevens. 

'  jewels yro/tt  the  deep,]  So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  refie&'mg  gems 

"  That  woo'd  tlie  flimy  bottom  of  the  deep."  Steevens. 

'  4  Fai,  Where  JJiall  we  go?"]  In  the  ancient  copies,  this, 
and  the  three  preceding  fpeeches,  are  given  to  the  Fairies  col- 
ledively. 

By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer  I  have  omitted  a  ufelefs  repeti- 
tion of — "  and  /j"  which  overloaded  the  meafure.     Steevens. 
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With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey  bags  Ileal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And,  for  night  tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow- worm's  eyes,^ 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  arid  to  arife ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  fleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtefies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  mortal  !^ 


®  dew  berries,']  Dewlerries  ftriftly  and  properly  are  the 

fruit  of  one  of  the  fpecies  of  wild  bramble  called  the  creeping 
or  the  lefTer  bramble  :  but  as  they  ftand  here  among  the  more 
delicate  fruits,  they  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  rafpberries, 
which  are  alfo  of  the  bramble  kind.     T.  Hawkins, 

Dewberries  are  goofeberries,  which  are  ftill  fo  called  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom-     Henley. 

^  —^^  the  Jiery  glow- worrtis  eyes,']  I  know  not  how  Shak- 
fpeare,  who  commonly  derived  his  knowledge  of  nature  from 
his  own  obfervation,  happened  to  place  the  glow-worm's  light 
in  his  eyes,  which  is  only  in  his  tail.     Johnson. 

The  blunder  is  not  in  Shakfpeare,  but  in  thofe  who  have  con- 
ftrued  too  literally  a  poetical  expreffion.  It  appears  from  every 
line  of  his  writings  that  he  had  ftudied  with  attention  the  book 
of  nature,  and  was  an  accurate  obferver  of  any  objeft  that  fell 
within  his  notice.  He  muft  have  known  tliat  the  light  of  the 
glow-worm  was  feated  in  tlie  tail ;  but  furely  a  poet  is  juftified 
in  calling  tlie  luminous  part  of  a  glow-worm  the  eye.  It  is  a 
liberty  we  take  in  plain  profe ;  for  the  point  of  greateft  bright- 
^nefs  in  a  furnace  is  commonly  called  the  eye  of  it. 

Dr.  Johnfon  might  have  arraigned  him  with  equal  propriety 
for  fending  his  fairies  to  light  their  tapers  at  the  fire  of  the  glow- 
worm, which  in  Hamlet  he  terms  uneffe6iual : 

"  The  glow-worm  fhews  the  matin  to  be  near, 

"  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffeftual  fire."     M,  Mason. 

*  Hail,  mortal!]  The  old  copies  read — hail,  mortal,  hail! 
The  fecond  had  was  clearly  intended  for  another  of  the  fairies, 
fo  as  that  each  of  them  Ihould  addrefs  Bottom.  The  regulation 
now  adopted  v/as  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malons. 
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2  Fai.  Hail ! 

3  Fai.  Hail ! 

4  Fai.  Hail ! 

Box.  I  cry  your  worfhips  mercy,  heartily. — I  be- 
feech,  your  worfhip's  name. 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

BoT.  I  fhall  defire  you  of  more  acquaintance,^ 
good  mafter  Cobweb  :  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  fhall 
make  bold  with  you. — Your  name,  honefl  gentle- 
man ?+ 


'  I  fhall  defire  you  of  more  acquaintance,']  This  line  has 
been  very  unneceffarlly  altered.  The  fame  mode  of  expreffion 
occurs  in  Lujiy  Juventus,  a  morality  : 

"  I  fhall  defire  you  of  better  acquaintance." 
Such  phrafeology  was  very  common  to  many  of  our  ancient 
writers. 

So,  in  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth,   1599  : 

"  I  do  defire  you  of  more  acquaintance." 
Again,    in  Golding's  verfion   of  the  14th   Book   of  Ovid's 
Met  amor plwfis  : 

"  he  praid 

''  Him  earneftly,  with  careful  voice,  of  farthrance  and 
of  aid." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Groatfworth  of  IFit,  l621  : 

"  craving  you  q/'more  acquaintance."    Steevens. 

The  alteration  in  the  modern  editions  was  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  firft  folio,  which  reads  in  the  next  fpeech  but 
one — "  I  fhall  defire  of  you  more  acquaintance."  But  tlie  old 
reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  ix : 

"  If  it  be  I,  of  pardon  I  you  pray."     Malone. 

*  good  majier  Colivel :  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  fhall  make 

hold  with  you. — Your  name,  hone/i  gentleman  ?]  In  The 
Mayde's  Metamorphofis ,  a  comedy  by  Lyly,  there  is  a  dialogue 
between  feme  forellers  and  a  troop  of  fairies,  very  fimilar  to 
the  prefent : 

"  Mopfo.  I  pray,  fir,  what  might  I  call  you  ? 

"  1  Fai.  My  name  is  Penny. 
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Peas.  Peas-bloflbm. 

BoT^  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  miftrefs  Squafh, 
your  mother,5  and  to  mailer  Peafcod,  your  father. 
Good  mailer  Feas-blofTom,  I  Hiall  defire  you  of  more 
acquaintance  too. — Your  name,  I  befeech  you,  fir  ? 

Mus.  Mullard-feed. 

Box.  Good  mafter  Mullard-feed,  I  know  your 
patience^  well :  that  fame  cowardly,  giant-like  ox- 
beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your 
houfe :  I  promife  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my 
eyes  water  ere  now.  I  defire  you  more  acquaint- 
ance, good  mailer  Muftard-feed. 

"  Mop.  I  am  forry  I  cannot  purfe  you. 
"  Frifco.  I  pray  you,  fir,  what  might  I  call  you  ? 
"  2  Fai.  My  name  is  Cricket. 
"  Frif.  I  would  I  were  a  chimney  for  your  fake." 
The  Maid's  Metamorphn/is  was  not  printed  till   I6OO,  but 
was  probably  written  forae  years  before.     Mr.  Warton  fays, 
(Hijiorij  of  EngliJIi  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  393,)   that  Lyly's  laft 
play  appeared  in  1597-     Ma  lone, 

*  ■  miftrefs  Squafh,  your  mother,']  A  fquaJJi  is  an  imma- 

ture peafcod.     So,  in  Twelfth-Night ,  Aft  I.  fc.  v  : 

"  as  zfquajh  is,  before  'tis  a  peafcod."  Steeveni. 

fi  patience — ]    The   Oxford   edition   reads — /  know 

your  parentage  well.     I  believe  the  correftion  is  right, 

Johnson. 

Parentage  was  not  eafily  corrupted  to  patience,  I  fancy,  the 
true  word  is,  pajjions,  fufferings. 

There  is  an  ancient  fatirical  Poem  entitled — "  The  Poor 
Man's  Pajjions,  [i.  e.  fufferings,}  or  Poverty's  patience."  Pati- 
ence and  Pajfions  are  fo  alike  in  found,  that  a  carelefs  tranfcriber 
or  compofitor  might  eafily  have  fubftituted  the  former  word  for 
the  latter.     Farmer. 

No  change  is  neceifary.  Thefe  words  are  fpoken  ironically. 
According  to  the  opinion  prevailing  in  our  author's  time,  mullard 
was  fuppofed  to  excite  to  choler.  See  note  on  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  AQilY.ic.m.     Reed, 

Perhaps  we  Ihould  read — "  I  know  you  pajjing  well." 

M.  Mason. 
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TiTA.  Come,  wait  upon  him ;  lead  him  to  my 

bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye ; 
And  when  fhe  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 
Lamenting  fome  enforced  chaftity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,^  bring  him  (ilently. 

^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  JVood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd  ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  fhe  muft  dote  on  in  extremity. 

jEw^er  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  meflenger. — How  now,  mad  fpirit  ? 
"What  night-rule^  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ? 

Puck.  My  miflrefs  with  a  monfter  is  in  love. 

^  ■  my  love's  tongue  J]  The  old  copies  read — "  my  lover's 

tongue."     Steevens. 

Our  poet  has  again  ufed  lover  as  a  monofyllable  in  Twelfth- 
Night  : 

"  Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave."     Malone. 

In  the  palFage  quoted  from  Twelfth- Nighty  "  true  lover"  is 
evidently  a  raiftake  for—"  true-love"  a  phrafe  which  occurs  in 
the  very  fcene  before  us  : 

"  And  laid  the  love-juice  on  fome  true  love's  fight." 

Lover,  in  both  the  foregoing  inftances,  I  mufl;  tlierefore  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  a  printer  s  blunder  for  love ;  and  have  there- 
fore continued  Mr.  Pope's  emendation  in  the  text.  How  is  lover 
to  be  pronounced  as  a  monofyllable?    Steevens. 

*  what  night-rule — ]    Night-rule  in  this  place  fhould 
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Near  to  her  clofe  and  confecrated  bower, 
While  fhe  was  in  her  dull  and  lleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,^  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  ftalls. 
Were  met  together  to  rehearfe  a  play. 
Intended  for  great  Thefeus'  nuptial  day. 
The  fhalloweft  thick-fkin '  of  that  barren  fort,* 
Who  Pyramus  prefented,  in  their  fport 


feem  to  mean,  what  frolick  of  the  night,  what  revelry  is  going 
forward  ?   So,  in  Tovi  Tyler  and  his  IVife,   iQQl  : 

"  Marry,  here  is  good  rule .'" 
Again : 

.  "■  — —  why  how  now  ftrife  !  here  is  pretty  rule  /" 
It  appears,  from  the  old  fong  of  Robin  Goodfellow ,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's  Rdiques  c>f  Ancient  Englijh  Poetry, 
that  it  was  the  office  of  this  waggiih  fpirit  "  to  viewe  [or  fu- 
perintend]  the  night-fports."     Steevens. 

^  — T — -patches,'}  Patch  was  in  old  language  ufed  as  a  term 
of  opprobry  ;  perhaps  with  much  the  fame  import  as  we  ufe 
raggamuffin,  or  tatterdemalion.     Johnson. 

Puck  calls  the  players,  "  a  crew  of  patches.^'  A  common 
opprobrious  term,  which  probably  took  its  rife  from  Patch,  Car- 
dinal Wolfey's  fool.  In  the  weftern  counties,  crqfs-patch  is  ftill 
ufed  for  perverfe,  ill-naturdfool.     T.  Warton. 

The  name  was  rather  taken  from  the  patched  or  pied  coats 
worn  by  the  fools  or  jefters  of  thofe  times. 
So,  in  The  Tempejt : 

"  •  what  a  pied  ninny's  tliis  }" 

Again,  m  Preftons  Camlyfes  : 

"  Hob  and  Lob,  ah  ye  country  patches .'" 
Again,  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,   1584  : 

"  It  is  fimplicitie,  that  pa/cA."     Steevens. 

I  fhould  fuppofe  patch  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  pazzo,  which  fignifies  properly  a  fool.  So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  A61  11.  fc.  v.  Shylock  fays  of  Launcelot : 
The  patch  is  kind  enough ; — after  having  juft  called  him,  that 
fool  of  Hagars  ofl'-fpring.     Tyrwhitt. 

'  thick-fkin—']  See  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Aft  IV. 

fc.  v.     Steevens. 

Dd4 
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Forfook  his  fcene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake : 

When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 

An  afs's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head  ;3 

Anon,  his  Thifbe  muft  be  anfwered. 

And  forth  my  mimick^  comes  :  When  they  him  fpy, 

As  wild  geeih  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 

^  barren  fort,~\    Barren   is    dull,   unpregnant.     So,   \i\, 

Hamlet  : 

""  fome  quantity  of  Larren  fpeftators,"  &c. 

Sort  is  company.     Steevens. 

^  An  afs's  nowl  IJixed  on  his  head]]  A  head.     Saxon. 

Johnson, 
So,  Chaucer,  in  The  Hiftory  of  Beryn,   1524: 

"  No  fothly,  quoth  the  fteward,  it  heth  all  in  thy  nolly 
"  Both  wit  and  wyfdom,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584  : 
'•'  One  thumps  me  on  the  neck,  and  another  Imkes  me  on  the 
noleJ"     Steevens. 

The  following  receipt  for  the  procefs  tried  on  Bottom,  occurs 
in  Alhertus  Magnus  de  Secretis  :  "  Si  vis  quod  caput  hominis 
aliimiletur  capiti  q/ini,  fume  de  fegimine  afelli,  &  unge  homi- 
nem  in  capite,  &  tic  apparebit."  There  was  a  tranllation  of 
this  book  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     Douce. 

The  metamorphofis  of  Bottom's  head,  might  have  been  fug- 
gefted  by  a  limilar  trick  played  by  Dr.  Fauftus.  See  his  Hiftor)% 
chap,  xliii.     Steevens. 

*  mimick — ]   Minnock  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto, 

and  I  believe  right.     Minnekin,  now   minx,  is  a  nice  trilling 
girl.     Minnock  is  apparently  a  word  of  contempt.     Johnson. 

The  folio  reads — miinniick  :  perhaps  for  viimick,  a  word 
more  familiar  tlian  that  exhibited  by  one  of  the  quartos,  for  the 
other  reads — minnick.     Steevens. 

Mimmich  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The  quarto  printed  by 
Fifher  has — minnick  ;  that  by  Roberts,  minnock  :  both  evidently 
corruptions.  The  line  has  been  explained  as  if  it  related  to 
Thijbe;  but  it  does  not  relate  to  her,  but  to  Pyramus.  Bottom 
had  jull  been  playing  tliat  part,  and  had  retired  into  a  brake ; 
(according  to  Quince's  direftion  :  "  When  you  have  fpoken 
your  fpeech,  enter  into  that  brake.")  "  Anon  his  Thijbe  mull 
be  anfwered.  And  forth  my  mimick  (i.  e.  my  a6lor)  comes."  In 
this  there  feems  no  difficulty. 
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Or  ruffet-pated  choughs,5  many  in  fort,^ 

Riling  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report 

^ever  themfelves,  and  madly  I'weep  the  iky ; 

§o,  at  his  light,  away  his  fellows  fly : 

And,  at  our  ftamp,^  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls ; 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 

M'nnick  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  aSior,  by  Decker,  in  his 
Guls  Hornehooke,  iQog  :  "  Draw  what  troop  you  can  from  the 
ftage  after  you  ;  the  mimicks  are  beliolden  to  you  for  allowing 
them  elbow  room."  Again,  in  his  Satiromajlix,  l602  :  "  Thou 
£B.  JonfonJ  haft  forgot  how  thou  ambled'ft  in  a  leather  pilch  by 
a  play- waggon  in  the  hij'iway,  and  took'ft  mad  Jeronym&s  part, 
to  get  fervice  amongft  the  miniirks."     Malone. 

5  choughs,]  The  chough  xs  a  bird  of  the  daw  kind.    It 

is  mentioned  alfo  in  Macleth  : 

"  By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,"  &c. 

Steevens^ 

**  fort,']  Company.     So  above  : 

('  tliat  barren  fort  j" 

and  in  WaTer : 

"  A  fort  of  luj}y  Jhepherdsjirlve."     Johnson. 

So,  in  Chapman's  May-day  1611  : 

"  though  we  neuer  lead  any  other  company  than  njort 

of  quart-pots."     Steevens. 

''  And,  at  our  ftamp,]  This  feems  to  be  a  vicious  reading. 
Fairies  are  never  reprefented  ftamping,  or  of  a  lize  that  Ihould 
give  force  to  a  ftamp,  nor  could  they  have  diftinguifhed  the  ftamps 
of  Puck  from  thole  of  their  own  companions.     I  read : 

And  at  a  ftump  here  o'er  a?id  o'er  one  Jails. 
So  Drayton : 

"  A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 

"  Againft  ajitcbled  tree  he  reels, 

*'  And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels  j 

''  Alas,  his  brain  was  dizzy. 
^'  At  length  upon  his  feet  he  gets, 
"  Hobgoblin  fumes.  Hobgoblin  frets, 
"  And  as  again  he  forward  fets, 

*'  And  tlirough  the  bulhes  fcrambles, 
*'  AJiump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
"  Down  fell  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 
"^  And  lamentably  tore  his  cafe, 

"  Among  the  briers  and  brambles."    Johnson. 
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Their  fenfe,  thus  weak,  loft  with  their  fears,  thus 

ftrong, 
Made  fenfelefs  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong  : 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  fnatch  ; 
Some,  Ileeves ;  fome,  hats  :^  from  yielders  all  things 

catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  this  diftradled  fear, 
And  left  fweet  Pyramus  tranflated  there : 
When  in  that  moment  (fo  it  came  to  pafs,) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  ftraightway  lov'd  an  afs. 


I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.  The  Jtamp  of  a  fairy  might  be 
efficacious  though  not  loud  ;  neither  is  it  neceffary  to  fuppofe, 
when  fupernatural  beings  are  fpoken  of,  that  the  fize  of  the  agent 
determines  the  force  of  the  aftion.  That  fairies  did  Jiamp  to 
fome  purpofe,  may  be  known  from  the  following  palTage  in 
Olaus  Magnus  de  Gentihus  Septentrionalibus : — "  Vero  faltum 
adeo  profunde  in  terram  imprejj'erant,  ut  locus  infigni  adore 
orbiculariter  perefus,  non  parit  arenti  redivivum  cefpite  gramen." 
Shakfpeare's  own  authority,  however,  is  moft  decifive.  See  the 
conclufion  of  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fourth  Aft  : 

"  Come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with  me, 

"  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  thefe  fleepers  be." 

Steevens. 
Honeft  Reginald  Scott,  fays  :  "  Our  grandams  maides  were 
wont  to  fet  a  boll  of  milke  before  Incubus,  and  his  coulin  Robin 
Good-fellow,  for  grinding  of  malt  or  muftard,  and  fweeping  the 
houfe  at  midnight :  and — that  he  would  chafe  exceedingly,  if  the 
maid  or  good  wife  of  die  houfe,  having  compaffion  of  his  naked- 
nes,  laid  anie  clothes  for  him  beefides  his  mefle  of  white  bread 
and  milke,  which  was  his  llanding  fee.  For  in  that  cafe  he  faith. 
What  have  we  here  ?  Hemton,  hamten,  here  will  I  never  more 
tread  nory?a7H/>e«."     Difcoverie  of  IVitchcrqft,   1584,  p.  85. 

RlTSON. 

'  Some,  Jleevcs  ;  fome,  hats -.1^    There  is  the  like  image  in 
Drayton,  of  queen  Mab  and  her  fairies  flying  from  Hobgoblin  : 
"  Some  tore  a  ruff,  and  fome  a  gown, 

"  'Gainft  one  another  juftling  ; 
"  They  flew  about  like  chaff"  i'  th'  wind, 
"  For  hafte  fome  left  their  maiks  behind, 
"  Some  could  not  ffay  their  gloves  to  find, 
*^  Theje  never  was  fuch  bulUing."     Johnson. 
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Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devife. 
But  haft  thou  yet  latch'd^  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ? 

Puck.  I  took  him  lleeping, — that  is  finifh'd  too, — 
And  the  Atheilian  woman  by  his  fide ; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  fhe  muft  be  ey'd. 

Enter  Demetkius  and  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  clofe ;  this  is  the  fame  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  fo  ? 
Lay  breath  fo  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  fliould  ufe  thef 
worfe ; 
For  thou,  I  fear,  haft  given  me  caufe  to  curfe. 
If  thou  haft  flain  Lyfander  in  his  fleep. 
Being  o'er  flioes  in  blood,'  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  fun  was  not  fo  true  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me :  Would  he  have  ftol'n  away 
From  lleeping  Hermia  ?  I'll  believe  as  foon. 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd  ;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  center  creep,  and  fo  difpleafe 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  the  Antipodes. ^ 

^  latch' d — ]  Orletch'd,  llck'd  over,  lecher,  to  lick,  Fr. 

Hanmer. 
In  tlie  North,  it  fignifies  to  inje&.     Steevens. 

*  Being  o'er  JJioes  in  Hood,']     An  allufion  to  the  proverb, 
Overjhoes,  over  loots.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  1  am  in  blood, 

"  Stept  in  fo  far,"  &c.     Steevens, 

*  noon-tide  with  the  Antipodes.']  Dr.  Warburton  would 

read — i  th'  antipodes,    vi'hich  Mr.  Edwards  ridicules  without 
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It  cannot  be,  but  thou  haft  murder'd  him ; 
So  Ibould  a  murderer  look  ;   lb  dead,3  fo  grim. 

Dem.    So    fbould   the   murder'd  look ;    and  fo 
ftould  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  flern  ci*ue]ty : 
Yet  you,  tlie  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  fphere. 

Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lyfander  ?  where  is  he  ? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 

Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcafe  to  my  hounds. 

Her.  Out,  dog !  out,  cur !  thou  driv'ft  me  pall  the 
bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Haft  thou  flain  him  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men  ! 
O  !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  fake ; 
Durft  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 

mercy.  The  alteration  is  certainly  not  neceflary;  but  it  is  notfo 
unlucky  as  he  inaagined.  Shirley  has  the  fame  expreflion  in  his 
Andromana  : 

"  To  be  a  whore,  is  more  unknown  to  her, 
"  Then  what  is  done  in  the  antipodes'' 
In  for  among  is  frequent  in  old  language.     Farmer. 

The  familiarity  of  the  general  idea,  is  fhown  by  the  following 
paflage  in  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  I6OI  : 

"  And  dwell  one  month  with  the  Antipodes," 
Again,  in  King  Richard  JI : 

"  While  we  were  wandring  with  the  Antipodes." 

Steevens. 

^  fo  dead,]  AD  the  old  copies  read— ^/b  dead ;  in  my  copy 

of  itj  fome  reader  has  altered  dead  to  dread.     Johnson. 

Dead  feems  to  be  the  right  word,  and  our  author  again  ufes  h 
in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  ]I.  A6t  I.  fc.  iii  : 

"  Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs, 

"  So  dullj  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  woe-begone."    Steevens. 

So  alfo,  in  Greene's  Dorqjius  and  Fawnia  :  "  — if  thou  marry 
in  age,  thy  wife's  frefh  colours  will  breed  in  thee  dead  though t< 
and  fnfpicion."     Malone 
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And  haft  thou  kill'd  him  fleeping?^  O  brave  touch  !5 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  lb  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  ferpent,  never  adder  ftung. 

Dem.    You  fpend  your  paflion  on  a   mifpris'd 
mood  -.^ 
t  am  not  guilty  of  Lyfander's  blood ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 

Dem.  An  if  I  could,?  what  fhould  I  get  there- 
fore ? 

Her.  a  privilege,  never  to  fee  me  more. — 

*  Durft  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  auake, 

And  haji  thou  kill'd  himjleefjig?']  She  means.  Haft  thoa 
kill'd  him  fleeping,  whom,  when  awake,  thou  didll  not  dare  to 
look  upon  ?     M A  L  o  N  E . 

*  O  have  touch  !]   Touch  in  Shakfpeare's  time  was  the 

fame  with  our  exploit,  or  r^therJtroke.  A  brave  touch,  a  noble 
ftroke,  un  grand  coup.  "  Mafon  was  very  merry,  pleafantly 
playing  both  with  the  llirewd  touches  of  many  curft  boys,  and 
the  fmall  difcretion  of  many  lewd  fchoolmafters,"     Afcham. 

Johnson. 
A  touch  anciently  fignified  a  trich.     In  the  old  black  letter 
ftory  of  Howleglas,  it  is  always  ufed  in  that  fenfe  :  "  — for  at 
all  times  he  did  fome  mad  touch."     Steevens. 

*  mijprisd  mood:]  Millaken  j  fo  below  mifprijion  is 

miftake.     Johnson. 

Mood  is  anger,  or  perhaps  rather  in  this  place,  capricious  fancy. 

Malone. 

I  rather  conceive  that — *'  o«  a  mifpris'd  mood''  is  put  for — 
"  in  a  mifpris'd  mood;"  i.  e.  "  in  a  miftaken  manner."  The 
prepofition — on,  is  licentioufly  ufed  by  ancient  authors.  When 
Mark  Antony  fays  that  Auguftus  Caefar  "  dealt  on  lieutenantry," 
he  does  not  mean  that  he  "  dealt  his  blows  on  lieutenants,"  but 
that  he  dealt  in  them ;"  i.  e.  achieved  his  viftories  by  tlieir  con- 
du6t.     Steevens. 

'  An  if  /  could,    Sec]     This  phrafeology  was  common  in 
Shakfpeare's  time.     Thus,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  V.  fc.  i : 
"  An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poifoa  now." 
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And  from  thy  hated  prefence  part  I  fo  :^ 

See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.   \_Exii* 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  forrow's  heavinefs  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  fleep  doth  forrow  owe ;        * 
Which  now,  in  fome  flight  meafure  it  will  pay. 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  fome  ftay. 

\_Lies  down. 
Obe.  What  haft  thou  done  ?  thou  hafl  miftaken 
quite, 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  fome  true-love's  fight : 
Of  thy  mifprifion  muft  perforce  enfue 
Some  true-love  turn'd,  and  not  a  falfe  turn'd  true. 

Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-rules ;  that,  one  man  hold- 
ing troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  fwifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy-fick  fhe  is,  and  pale  of  cheer  9 
With  fighs  of  love,  that  cofl  the  frefh  blood  dear :' 

Again,  in  Lodge's  Illuftratinvs,  Vol.  I.  p.  85:  "  — meanys  was 
made  unto  me  to  fee  an  yff  I  wold  appoynt,"  &c.     Reed. 

^  part  /fo  :]     So,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was  in- 

ferted,  for  tlie  fake  of  both  metre  and  rhyme,  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 
^  pale  of  cheer — ]   Cheer,  from  the  Italian  cara,  is  fre- 
quently ufed  by  tlie  old  Englifh  writers  for  countenance.     Everr 
Dryden  fays — 

"  Pale  at  the  fudden  fight,  the  chang'd  her  cheer:' 

Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  1786.     Steevens-. 

^  fighs  of  love,  that  coft  the  frefli  blood  dear  :]     So,  iir 

King  Henrij  VI.  we  have  "  blood-confuming," — "  blood-drink- 
ing," and  "  blood-fucking  fighs."  All  alluding  to  the  ancient 
fuppofition  that  every  figh  was  indulged  at  the  expenqe  of  a  dfop- 
of  blood.     Steevens. 
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By  Ibme  illufion  fee  thou  bring  her  here ; 
I'll  charm  his  eyes,  againft  fhe  do  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.*    \^Exit. 

Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery,^ 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye ! 
When  his  love  he  doth  efpy. 
Let  her  fhine  as  glorioufly 
As  the  Venus  of  the  Iky. — 
When  thou  wak'ft,  if  fhe  be  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand ; 
And  the  youth,  miftook  by  me, 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee ; 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  fee  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  thefe  mortals  be ! 

Obe.  Stand  afide :  the  noife  they  make. 
Will  caufe  Demetrius  to  awake. 


*  Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.]  So,  in  the  lOtli 
Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  :  tranflated  by  Golding,   I567  : 

"  and  though  that  ftie 

"  Did  fly  a^fwift  as  arrow  from  a  Turkye  bowe." 

Douce. 

''  A  Tartar  s  painted  boiv  of  lath"  is  mentioned  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.     Steevens. 

'  Hit  with  Cupid's  archery,']     This  alludes  to  what  was  faid 
before : 

''  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

"  It  fell  upon  a  little  weftern  flower, 
"  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound." 

Steevens. 
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Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once,  woo  one ; 
That  muft  needs  be  fport  alone  j 
And  thofe  things  do  beft  pleafe  me. 
That  befal  prepofteroully. 

Enter  Lysander  and  Helena. 

Lrs.  Why  fhould  you  think,  that  I  fhould  woo 
in  fcorn  ? 

Scorn  and  denfion  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  fo  born, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  thefe  things  in  me  leem  fcorn  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ?4 

Uel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 

more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilifh-holy  fray  ! 
Thefe  vows  are  Hermia's  ;  Will  you  give  her  o'er  ? 
Weigh  oath  with  oath,    and  you  will  nothing 
w^eigh : 
Your  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  fcales, 
Will  even  weigh  ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lys.  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I  fwore. 

Hel.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  hei' 
o'er. 

Lrs.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Dem.  \_awaking.']  O  Helen,  goddefs,  nymph,  per- 
fect, divine ! 
To  what,  my  love,  fliall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 

*  Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them,  true  ?]  This  is 
faid  in'aUulion  to  the  badges  (i.  e.  family  crafts)  anciently  worn 
on  the  lleeves  of  fervants  and  retainers.     So,  in  The  Tempeji  ; 
"  Mark  the  ladges  of  thefe  men,  and  then  fay  if  they  be 
true."     Steevens. 
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Cryftal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  fhow 
Thy  lips,  thofe  kiffing  cherries,  tempting  grow  I 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  fnow,5 
Fann'd  with  tlie  eaftern  wijid,  turns  to  a  crow, 
When  thou  hold'ft  up  thy  hand  :  O  let  me  kifs 
This  princefs  of  pure  white,*^  this  feal  of  blifs  1^ 

Hel.  O  fpite  !  O  hell !  I  fee  you  all  are  bent 
To  fet  againft  me,  for  your  merriment. 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtefy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do. 
But  you  mufl  join,  in  fouls,^  to  mock  me  too  ? 

^  — —  Taurus'  /now,']    Taurus  is  the   name   of  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Alia.     Johnson. 

'•  TAi.?  princefs  of  pure  white,']  Thus  all  the  editions  as  low 
as  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's.  He  reads : 
This  purenefs  of  pure  ivhite  ; 
and  Dr.  Warburton  follows  him.  The  old  reading  may  be  jufti- 
fied  from  a  paifage  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Difcovery  of  Guiana, 
where  the  pine-apple  is  called  The  princefs  of  fruits.  Again,  in 
IFijat's  Poef?is  :  "  Of  beauty  prince/Te  chief."     Steevens. 

In  The  IVinters  Tale  we  meet  with  a  fimilar  expreffion  : 

"  ■ good  footh,  fhe  i-s 

"  The  queen  of  curds  and  cream."     Malone. 

^  ——feal  of  hlifs  !]     He  has  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  the 
fame  image : 

"  But  my  kilTes  brin*?  again, 

"  Seals  of  love,  but  feal'd  in  vain."    Johnson. 
More  appolitely,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  My  play-fellow,  your  hand;  this  kingly _/ea/, 

"  And  plighter  of  high  hearts,"     Steevens. 

*  join,  in  fouls,]   i.  e.  join  heartily,  unite  in  the  fame 

mind.  Shakfpeare,  in  K.  Henry  V.  ufes  an  expreffion  not  unlike 
this : 

"  For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  hi  heart ;" 
i.  e.  heartily  believe  :  and  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  he  talks  of 
elefting  with  f penal  foul.    In  Troilus  and  Crefjida,  Ulyffes,  re- 
lating the  chara6ter  of  Hedor  as  given  him.  by  iEneas,  fays : 

Vol.  IV.  •  E  e 
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If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  Oiow, 

You  would  not  ufe  a  srentle  lady  To ; 

To  vow,  and  fwear,  and  fuperpraife  my  parts, 

When,  I  am  fure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 

You  both  are  nvals,  and  love  Hermia ; 

And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena : 


''  ■ —  wilh  private Joul 

"  Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  tranflate  him  to  me." 
And,  in  AIL  Fonls,  by  Chapman,  lQ05,  is  the  fame  expreliion 
as  tiiat  for  whicli  I  contend  : 

"  Happy,  in  foul,  only  by  winning  her," 
Again,  in  a  mafque  called  LuminaUa,  or  The  Feftival  of  Light . 
1637: 

"  You  that  are  chief  in  fouls,  as  in  your  blood." 
Again,  in  Pierce  Peiinilcfs  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  15Q5  : 

"■  whofe  fubverfion  in  foul  diey  have  vow'd." 

Again,  in  Warner  s  ^/^'io«','>  £«g/o«(^,  l602,  B,  XII.  ch.  Ixxv  : 

"  Could  all,  in  foul,  of  very  God  fay  as  an  Ethnick  faid 

"  To  one  that  preached  Hercules  ?" 

Again,  in  our  auUior's  Twelfth-Night : 

"  And  all  tliofe  fvvearings  keep  as  true  in  foul." 
Sir.  T.  Hanmer  would  read — i/i  flouts  ;  Dr.  Warburton,  in- 
folents.     Steevens. 

I  rather  believe  the  line  fhould  be  read  thus  : 

"  But  you  muft  join,  ill  fouls,  to  mock  me  too  ?" 
Ill  is  often  ufed  for  had,  wicked.     So,  in  The  Sea  Voyage  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  A6t  IV.  fc.  i : 

"  They  did  begin  to  quarrel  like  ill  men  ;" 
which  I  cite  the  rather,  becaufe  ill  had  there  alfo  been  changed 
into  in,  by  an  error  of  the  prefs,  which  Mr.  Sympfon  has  cor- 
re6led  from  the  edition  1647-     Tyrwhitt. 

This  is  a  very  reafonable  conje6lure,  tliough  I  think  it  hardly 
right,     Johnson. 

We  meet  with  this  phrafe  in  an  old  poem  by  Robert  Daboume  : 
"  Men  iliift  their  fafhions — 


"  They  are  in  fouls  the  fame,"     Farmer. 

A  nrailar  phrafeolc^gy  is  found  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 
"  Is't  not  enough  thou  haft  fuborn'd  thefe  women 
"  To  accufe  this  worthy  man,  but  in  foul  mouth 
*'  To  call  him  villain  !"     JSI alone. 
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A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprize,^ 

To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes^ 

With  your  derifion  !   none,  of  noble  fort,^ 

Would  fo  offend  a  virgin ;  and  extort 

A  poor  foul's  patience,-  all  to  make  you  fport. 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius  ;  be  not  fo  ; 
For  you  love  Hermia  ;  this,  you  know,  I  know  : 
And  here,  with  all  good  v/ill,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 

Hel.  Never  did  mockers  wafte  more  idle  breath. 

Dem.  Lyfander^  keep  thy  Hermia ;  I  will  none : 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  with  her  but,  as  guefl-wife,  fojourn'd  ; 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  return'd,^ 

^  A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterpri%e,  &c.]  This  is  written 
much  in  the  manner  and  fpirit  of  Juno's  reproach  to  Venus  in  the 
fourth  Book  of  the  u^Eneid  : 

"  Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  fpoha  ampla  refertis, 

*'  Tuque  puerque  tuus ;  magnum  et  memorabile  nomen^ 

''  Una  dolo  divum  fi  foemina  vi6ta  duonim  efl:." 

Steevens. 
"  ■■  none,  of  noble  fort^]   Sort  is  here  ufed  for  degree  or 

/quality.     So,  in  the  old  ballad  of  Jane  Shore  : 
"  Long  time  I  lived  in  the  court, 
"  With  lords  and  ladies  of  great /br^"     Malone. 

* extort 

A  poor  foul's  patience,']  Harrafs,  torment,     Johnson, 

'  My  heart  with  her  but,  as  guefi-ivife,  fojournd  ; 
And  now  to  Heleji  it  is  home  return'd,]  The  ancient  copies 
read — "  to  her."     Dr.  Johnfon  made  the  correction,  and  exem- 
plified the  fentiment  by  the  following  pallage  from  Prior  : 
"  No  matter  what  beauties  I  faw  in  my  way, 
"  They  were  but  my  vifits  ;  but  thou  art  my  home" 

Steevens. 
So,  in  our  author's  lOpth  Sonnet : 

"  This  is  my  hojne  of  love ;  if  I  have  rang'd, 

"  Like  him  that  travels,  I  re/7/rn  again."     Malone. 
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There  to  remain. 

Lys.  Helen,  it  is  not  To. 

Dem.  Difparage  not  the  faith  thou  dofl:  not  know^ 
Left,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes ;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hermia. 

Her.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehenfion  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  feeing  fenfe, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompenfe : — 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lyfander,  found ; 
Mire  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  found. 
But  why  unkindly  didft  thou  leave  me  fo  ? 

Lrs.  Why  fhould  he  ftay,  whom  love  doth  prefs 
to  go  ? 

Her.  Wliat  love  could  prefs  Lyfander  from  my 
lide  ? 

Lys.  Lyfander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide. 
Fair  Helena ;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  ■+  and  eyes  of  light. 


*  allyonjicry  oes — ]  Shakfpeare  ufes  O  for  a  circle.  So^ 

in  the  prologue  to  King  Henry  V:  ^ 

"  • can  we  crowd 

"  Within  this  little  O,  the  \'trj  caiques 
"■  That  did  affright  the^air  at  Agincourt  ?" 
Again,  in  The.  Partheneia  Sacra,   l633  : 

"  — the  purple  canopy  of  the  earth,  powder'd  over  and  befet 
with  fiher  oes,  or  rather  an  azure  vault,"  &c. 

Again,  in  John  Davies  of  Hereford's  Microcofmos,  l605,  p.  233 : 
"  Which  filver  oes  and  fpangles  over-ran.*'     Steevens. 

DEwes's  Journal  of  Queen  Elixaletfts  Parliaments,  p.  650, 
mentions  a  patent  to  make  fj)angles  and  oes  of  gold  ;  and  I  think 
haberdalliers  call  fmall  curtain  rings,  O's,  as  being  circular. 

TOLLET. 
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Why  feek'ft  thou  me  ?    could  not  this  make  thee 

know, 
The  hate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  To  ? 

Her.  You  fpeak  not  as  you  think ;  it  cannot  be. 

Hel.  Lo,  Oie  is  one  of  this  confederacy  ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd,  all  three. 
To  fafhion  this  falfe  fport  in  fpite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia  !  molt  ungrateful  maid  ! 
Have  you  confpir'd,  have  you  w^ith  thefe  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derifion  ? 
Is  all  the  counfel  that  we  two  have  fharVl, 
The  fifters'  vows,-^  the  hours  that  we  hav^e  fpent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hally-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — O,  and  is  all  forgot  ?^ 
All  fchool-days'  friendfhip,  childhood  innocence  ? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods,'' 


^  The Jlflers'  vows,']  We  might  read  more  elegantly — 77u'f]fter 
vows,  and  a  few  lines  lower, — A]\  Jchool-dai/  friendfhip.  The 
latter  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope  ;  but  changes  merely 
for  the  fake  of  elegance  ought  to  be  admitted  with  great  caution. 

Malone. 

*  Fo7-  parting  us, — 0,  and  is  all  forgot  ?]  The  firft  folio  omits 
the  word — a7id.  I  have  received  it  from  the  folio  l632,  Mr. 
Malone  reads — now.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  complete  the  metre,  intro- 
duced the  word  and; — "  O,  and  is  all  forgot?"  It  Itands  fo 
aukwafdly,  that  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  not  our  author's  word. 

Malone. 

O,  and  is  all  forgot  ?]  Mr.  Gibbon  obferves,  that  in 

a  poem  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  his  own  life,  are  fome  beau- 
tiful lines  which  burft  from  the  heart,  and  fpeak  the  pangs  of 
injured  and  loft  friendlliip,  refembling  thefe.  He  adds  "  Shak- 
fpeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  :  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  ;  but  his  mother  tongue,  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  is  the  fame  in  Cappadocia  and  in  Britain." 

Gibbon's  Hi/i.  Vol.  III.  p.  15.     Reed. 

'  artificial  j^'Of/^j]  y/r/i/icm/ is  ingenious,  artful. 

Steevens. 
Ee3 
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"Have  with  our  neelds  ^  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  lampler,  fitting  on  one  cufliion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  long,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  fides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  feeming  parted ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 


"  Have  with  our  neelds  ^c]  Moft  of  our  modern  editors, 
with  the  old  copies,  have — needles  ;  but  the  word  was  probably 
written  by  Shakfpeare  neelds,  (a  common  contra£lion  in  the 
inland  counties  at  this  day,)  otherwife  the  verle  would  be  inhar* 
monious.     See  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle. 

Again,  in  Sir  Artlmr  Gorges'  tranllation  of  Lucan,  l6l4: 
"  Thus  Cato  fpake,  whofe  feeling  words 
"  Like  pricking  7ieelds,  or  points  of  fwords,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Stanyhvirft's  Virgil,  1582  : 

"  on  wc<?M--wa-ought  carpets." 

The  fame  ideas  occur  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609 ' 

"  fhe 

*'  Would  ever  with  Marina  be  : 
"  Be't  when  they  weav'd  the  fleded  filk, 
"  With  fingers  long,  fmall,  white  as  milk, 
"■  Or  when  llie  would  with  fliarp  neeld  wound 
"  The  cambrick,"  &c. 
Again,  ibid: 

'f  Deep  clerks  {he  dumbs,  and  with  her  neele  compofes 
"  Nature's  own  fhape." 
In  the  age  of  Shakfpeare  many  contraftions  were  ufed.     Ben 
Jonfon  has  wher  for  whether,  in  the  prologuetohis  Sad  Shepherd  ; 
and  in  the  Earl  of  Sterline's  Darius,  isfport  for  fupport,  and 
twards  for  tozvards. 

Of  the  evilceration  and  extenfion  of  words,  however,  T. 
Churchyard  affords  die  mott  numerous  and  glaring  inltances  ;  for 
lie  has  not  fcrupled  even  to  give  us  rune  inllead  of  ruin,  and 
mieji  inftead  oimiji,  when  he  wants  rhymes  tofoon,  and  crieft. 

Steevens. 

In  the  old  editions  of  tliefe  plays  many  words  of  two  fyllables 
are  printed  at  length,  though  intended  to  be  pronounced  as  one. 
Thus  fpirit  is  almolt  always  fo  written,  though  often  uled  as  a 
monolyllable ;  and  tvhether,  though  intended  often  to  be  con- 
trafted,  is  always  (I  tliink,  improperly,)  written  at  length. 

Malone. 
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Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  ftem : 
So,  with  two  feeming  bodies,  but  one  tieart ; 
Two  of  the  iirll,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  creft> 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  afunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  fcorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  ihaidenly : 
Our  fex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it ; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  paffionate  words  : 
I  fcorn  you  not ;  it  feems  that  you  fcorn  me. 

Hel.  Have  you  not  fet  Lyfander,  as  in  fcorn. 
To  follow  me,  and  praife  my  e}'es  and  face  ? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 


**  Two  of  thcfirjt,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 

Due  hut  to  one,  and  crowned  with  onecrejt,']  The  old  copies 
read — life  coats,  &c.     Steevens. 

The  true  correftion  of  the  pafTiige  I  owe  to  the  friendfliip  and 
communication  of  the  ingenious  Martin  Folkes,  Efq. — Two  of 
thefirJ},fecond,  &c.  are  terms  peculiar  in  heraldry^  todiftinguifti 
the  different  quarterings  of  coats.     Theobald, 

Thefe  are,  as  Theobald  obferves,  terms  peculiar  to  heraldry ; 
but  that  obfervation  docs  not  help  to  explain  them. — Every  branch 
of  a  family  is  called  a  houfe  ;  and  none  but  the  fiiji  of  tl\cfrji 
houfe  can  bear  the  arms  of  the  family,  without  fome  diftinCtion. 
Two  of  thefiji,  tlierefore,  means  two  coats  of  thefrfl  houfe, 
which  are  properly  due  hut  to  one.     M.  Mason. 

According  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  the  frji  houfe  only,  (e.  g. 
a  father  who  has  a  fon  living,  or  an  elder  brother  as  dillinguifhed 
from  a  younger,)  has  a  right  to  bear  the  family  coat.  The  fon's 
coat  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  father's  by  a  label ;  the  younger 
brother's  from  the  elder's  by  a  mullet.  The  fame  creft  is  com- 
mon to  both.  Helena  therefore  means  to  fay,  that  fhc  and  her 
friend  were  as  clofely  united,  as  much  one  perfon,  as  if  they  were 
ioth  of  thefrfl  houfe ;  as  if  they  both  had  the  privilege  due  hut 
to  one  perfon,  (viz.  to  him  of  the  lirft  houfe,)  the  right  of 
bearing  the  family  coat  without  any  diftinguithing  mark. 

MalonEo 
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(Who  even  but  now  did  fpurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddefs,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celeftial  ?  Wherefore  fpeaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lyfander 
Deny  your  love,  fo  rich  within  his  foul. 
And  tender  me,  forfooth,  aifedlion; 
But  by  your  fetting  on,  by  your  confent  ? 
What  though  I  be  not  fo  in  grace  as  you^ 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  fo  fortunate ; 
But  miferable  mofl,  to  love  unlov'd  ? 
This  you  fhould  pity,  rather  than  defpile. 

Her,  I  underftand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  perfever,^  counterfeit  fad  looks. 
Make  mows  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  fweet  jeft  up  : 
This  fport,  well  carried,  fhall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  fuch  an  argument.- 
But,  fare  ye  well :   'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Which  death,  or  ab fence,  foon  fhall  remedy. 

Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena ;  hear  my  excufe ; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  foul,  fair  Helena  ! 


^  Jy,  do,  perfever,]  Per/ever  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies. 
The  word  was  formerly  fo  pronounced.  Thus  our  autlior,  in 
Alls  well  that  ends  well.  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii  : 

fay  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 

My  love,  as  it  begins,  fo  fhall  perfever." 
Again,  in  Glapthorne's  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  l63Q  : 

for  ever 

May  they  in  love  and  union  ftill  perfever.'^ 

Steevens. 

*  ' fuch  an  argument,]  Such  zfiihjeci  of  light  merriment. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  the  firfl  part  of  King  Henry  IF.  A6t  II.  fc.  ii : 
"  — ' — it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,"  &:c. 

Steevens, 
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Hel.  O  excellent ! 

Her:  Sweet,  do  not  fcorn  her  fo. 

Dem.  If  fhe  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lrs.  Thou  canft  compel  no  more  than  fhe  en-, 
treat ; 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  ftrength,  than  her  weak 

prayers.  3 — 
Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do ; 
I  fwear  by  that  which  I  will  lole  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  falfe,  that  fays  I  love  thee  not. 

Dem.  I  fay,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  If  thou  fay  fo,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

Dem.  Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lyfarider,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 

Lrs.  Away,  you  Ethiop ! 

Dem.  No,  no,  lir  : — he  will  '^ 


^  than  her  weak  prayers.]  The  old  copies  read  : 

" tha)i  her  weak  praile."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Theobald  propofed  to  read — prays.  A  noun  thus  formed 
from  the  verb,  to  pray,  is  much  in  our  author's  manner  j  and 
the  tranfcriber's  ear  might  have  been  ealily  deceived  by  the  fimi- 
larity  of  founds.     Malone. 

*  No,  no,  Jir : — he  will  Sec.']  This  palTage,  like  almoft  all 
thofe  in  thefe  plays  in  which  there  is  a  fudden  ti'anfition,  or  the 
fenfe  is  haftily  broken  off,  is  much  corimpted  in  the  old  copies. 
My  text  [_No,  no  ;  he  II— Jir,']  is  formed  from  the  quarto  printed 
by  Fillier  and  the  firft  folio.  The  words  "  he'll"  are  not  in  the 
folio,  and  Sir  is  not  in  the  quarto.  Demetrius,  I  fuppofe, 
would  fay.  No,  no ;  he'll  not  have  the  refolution  to  dijeugage 
himf elf  from  Hermia.  But  turning  abruptly  to  Lyfander,  he 
addrelfes  him  ironically  : — "  Sir,  feem  to  break  loofej"  &c. 

Malone. 

No  critical  remedy  is  nearer  at  hand,  than  a  fuppofition  that 
obfcure  palfages  are  fentences  defignedly  abrupt  and  imperfetl. — 
Lyfander  calls  Hermia  an  "  ^Ethiop." — "  No,  no,  lir  :"  replies 
Demetrius  ;  i.  e.  fhe  is  none  ;  and  then  ironically  fpeaks  to  her 
of  Lyfander,  as  of  one  whofe  ftruggle  to  break  loofe  is  merely 
a  pretended  effort.     He  next  addrefles  his  provocation  perfonally 
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Seem  to  break  loofe  ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  coiiie  not :  You  are  a  tame  man^  go  ! 

Lrs.  Hang  off^  thou  cat,  thou  burr :  vile  thing 
let  loofe  ; 
Or  I  will  fhake  thee  from  me,  like  a  ferpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  fo  rude  ?  what  change 
is  this. 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lrs.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  hated  potion,  hence  ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jefi:  ? 

Hel.  Yes,  'footh ;  and  fo  do  you. 

Lrs.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

Dem.  I  would,  I  had  your  bond  ;  for,  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you  ;  I'll  not  trult  your  word. 

Lrs.  What  fhould  I  hurt  her,  ftrike  her,  kill  her 
dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  fo. 

Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm,  than 

hate  ? 
Hate  me  !  wherefore  ?  O  me  !  what  news,  my  love  ? 
Am  not  I  Hermia  ?  Are  not  you  Lyfander  } 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night,  you  lov'd  me  ;  yet,  fince  night  you  left 

me : 
Why,  then  you  left  me, — O,  the  gods  forbid  !— — 


to  Lyfander. — I  have  left  the  text  as  I   found  it ;  only  reading 
(for  the  fake  of  metre)   he  will,  inftead  of  he  II.     Steevens. 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  paffage  arifes  from  the  words — he 
u-ill,  Jir,  whicli  are  emitted  in  the  fecond  folio.  In  tliat  edition 
it  runs  thus  : 

"■  No,  no,  fir,  feeme  to  breake  loofe ; 
"  Take  on  as  you  would  follow, 
"  But  yet  come  not  :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go." 
This  appears  to  me  tlie  true  reading.     M,  Mason. 
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In  earneft,  fliall  I  fay  ? 

Lis.  Ay,  by  my  life  ; 

And  never  did  defire  to  fee  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  queflion,  doubt, 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer  ;   'tis  no  jeft, 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me  !  you  juggler  !  you  canker-bloflbm  !5 
You  thief  of  love  !  what,  have  you  come  by  night. 
And  Itol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  } 

Hel.  Fine,  i'faith ! 

Have  you  no  modefty,  no  maiden  fhame. 
No  touch  of  bafhfulnefs  ?   What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  anfwers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie  !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you  ! 

Her.  Puppet !  why  fo  ?   Ay,  that  way  goes  the 
game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  fhe  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  ftatures,  fhe  hath  urg'd  her  height ; 
And  with  her  perfonage,  her  tall  perfonage. 
Her  height,  forfooth,  fhe  hath  prevail'd  with  him. — 
And  are  you  grown  fo  high  in  his  efteem, 
Becaufe  I  am  fo  dwarfifh,  and  fo  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?^  fpeak  ; 

5  0  me  !  you  juggler  I  you  cayilier-hloffhm  .']   Juggler  in  this 
line  is  ufed  as  a  trifyl  ;;ble.     So  again,  in  K.  Henry  FI.  P.  I : 
"  She  and  tlie  dauphin  have  been  jiigglifig." 
So  alfo  ticklhig,  ivrejUer,  and  many  more.     M^slone. 

you  canker-blolfoin  !]  The  cankcr-Jliffhni  is  not  in  this 

place  the  blolfom  or  the  canker  or  wild  roj: ,  which  our  author 
alludes  to  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  A.5t  I.    "c.  iii : 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rofe  in  his  grace  :" 
but  a  worm  that  preys  on  the  leaves  or  buds  of  flowers,    always 
beginning  in  the  middle.     So,  in  this  p'a"  Ai!^  II.  fc.  iii : 
"  Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  muik-rofe  Uads." 

Steevens, 

* thou  painted  may  pole?']    So,  in  Stubbes's  Anatomie 
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How  low  am  I  ?  I  am  not  yet  fo  low, 

But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentle- 
men, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  :  I  was  never  curft  ;7 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  flirewifhnefs ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  not  ftrike  me  :  You,  perhaps,  may  think, 
Becaufe  fhe's  fomething  lower  than  myfelf. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower  !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  fo  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counfels,  never  wrong'd  you  ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  Health  unto  this  wood : 
He  follow'd  you  ;  for  love,  I  followVl  him. 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence ;  and  threaten'd  me 
To  ftrike  me,  fpurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too  : 
And  now,  io  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  further  :  Let  me  go  : 
You  fee  how  iimple  and  how  fond  I  am.^ 

of  Alufes,  8vo.  1583  :  "  Bnt  their  cheefeft  iewell  thei  bryng 
from  thence  is  their  Mnie  pole,  whiche  thei  bryng  home  with 
great  veneration,  as  thus  :  Thei  have  twentie  or  foiutie  yoke  of 
oxen,  every  oxe  hauyng  a  f\veete  nofegaie  of  flowers  placed  on 
the  tippe  ot  his  homes,  and  thefe  oxen  drawe  home  this  Male 
pole,  (this  ftinckyng  idoll  rather)  whiche  is  couered  all  ouer  with 
flowers  and  htarbes  bounde  rounde  aboute  witli  llr>'nges  from 
the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  feme  tyrae  painted  u-ith  variable 
colours,"  &c.     Steevens. 

7  curft  :J  J-  £•  ihrewifli  or  raifchievous. 

Thus  in  the  old  proverbial  faying :  "  Curft  cows  liave  fliort 
horns."     Steevens. 

«  horn  fond  lam.']  Fond,  i.  e.  fooliih-  So,  in  The.  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  : 
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Her.  Why,  get  you  gone :  Who  is't  that  huiders 

you  ? 
Hel.  a  foolilh  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 
Her.  What,  with  Lyfander  ? 
Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid :    flie  fliall  not  harm   thee, 
Helena. 

Dem.  No,  fir ;  fhe  (hail  not,  though  you  take  her 
part. 

Hel.  0,when  (lie's  angry,  fhe  is  keen  and  flirewd : 
She  was  a  vixen,  when  fhe  went  to  fchool  ;9 
And,  though  fhe  be  but  little,  flie  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again  ?  nothing  but  low  and  little  ? — 
Why  will  you  fufler  her  to  fiout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lts.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hind'ring  knot-grafs  made;^ 

"  I  do  wonder. 


"  Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  {ofond 
"  To  come  abroad  with  him."     Steeven's. 

*  She  tvas  a  vixen,  ivhenjhe  went  to  fchool  j]  Vixen  or  fixen 
primitively  fignities  a  female  fox.  So,  in  The  Boke  of  Hunting, 
that  is  cleped  Mayfler  of  Game ;  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Francis  Douce,  Efq.  Gray's  Inn  :  "  The  fixen  of  the 
Foxe  is  aflaute  ony.s  in  the  yer.  .  She  hath  venomous  biting  as  a 
wolfe "     Steevens. 

^  of  hind'ring  knot-grafs  viade  •■,']  It  appears  that  ^?;of- 

grafs  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  ani- 
mal or  child. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  mention  this  property  of  it  in  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle  : 

"  Should  they  put  him  into  a  ftraight  pair  of  gafkins,  'twere 
worfe  than  knot-grafs,  he  would  never  grow  after  it." 

Again,  in  the  Coxcomb: 

"  We  want  a  boy  extremely  for  this  fiinftion,  kept  under,  for 
a  year,  with  milk  and  knot-grafs."  Daify-roots  were  fuppofed 
to  have  the  fame  efte6t. 
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You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious. 

In  her  behalf  that  fcorns  your  lervices. 
Let  her  alone ;  fpeak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  doft  intend  * 
Never  fo  little  (how  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  (halt  aby  it.3 

Lys,  Now  fhe  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'ft,  to  try  whofe  right^ 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  moft  in  Helena.'^ 

Dem.  Follow  ?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek  by 
jole.  \^Exeunt  Lys.  and  Dem. 

Her.  You,  miftrefs,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you  : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

That  prince  of  verbofe  and  pedantic  coxcombs^  Richard  Tom- 
linlbn,  apothecary,  in  his  tranllation  of  Renodams  his  Difpevfa- 
tory,  1657,  infonxis  us  that  knot-grafs  "  is  a  low  reptant  hearb^ 
with  exile,  copious,  nodofe,  and  geniculatcd  branches."  Perhaps 
no  hypochondriack  is  to  be  found,  who  might  not  derive  his  cure 
from  the  perufal  of  any  fingle  chapter  in  this  work,   Steevens. 

*  intend — 1  i.  e.  pretend.     So,  in  Much  Ado  : 

"  Intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio." 

STEEVE^fS. 

^  Thou  flialt  aby  itJ]  To  aly  is  to  pay  dear  for,  to  fnffer.  So> 
in  The  Doivnfall  of  Rohert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  I601  : 

"  Had  I  fw  ord  and  buckle-  here, 

"  You  lliould  aly  thefe  queftions." 
The  word  has  occurred  before  in  this  play.    See  p.  420,  line  4. 
Again,  in  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1599  '■ 

"  but  thou  fhalt  dear  aby  tliis  blow."      Steevens, 

Thou  flialt  aby  it.']  Aly  it,  is  alide  by  it  j  i.  e.  ftand  to  it, 
anfwer  to  it.  So,  in  Pfalm  cxxx.  v.  3,  in  Common  Prayer  :  "If 
thou,  Lord,  wilt  be  extremx  to  mark  what  is  done  amifs :  O  Lord, 
who  may  abide  it  V     Harris. 

*  Or  thine  or  mine.  Sec]  The  old  copies  read — 0/"  thine.  The 
emendation  is  JNIr.  Theobald's.  I  am  not  fure  that  the  old  read- 
ing is  corrupt.  If  the  line  had  run — "  Of  mine  or  thine,"  I 
Ihould  have  fufpefted  that  tlie  phrafe  was  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  :— Now  follow,  to  try  whofe  right  oi'  property, — oi  meun 
or  tuum, — is  the  greatert  in  Helena.     Malone. 
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Hel.  I  wiH  not  truft  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  ftay  in  your  curft  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.        [Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  fay. 

[Exit,  purfuing  Helena. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence  :  ftill  thou  miflak'ft, 
Or  elfe  commit'Il  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  fhadows,  I  miftook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  fliould  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  fo  far  blamelefs  proves  my  enterprize. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes : 
And  fo  far  am  I  glad  it  {o  did  fort,5 
'As  this  their  jangling  I  efteem  a  fport. 

Obe.  Thou  feeft,  thefe  lovers  feek  a  place  to  fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcafl  the  night ; 
The  fiarry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron  ; 
And  lead  thefe  tefty  rivals  fo  aftray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lyfander  fometime  frame  thy  tongue. 
Then  ftir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  fometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  fleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  : 
Then  crufh  this  herb  into  Lyfander's  eye ; 
Whofe  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property,^ 

^  fo  did  fort,]  So  happen  in  the  iffue.     Johnson. 

So,  \n  Monjieur  D'Olive,  I6O6  : 

" never  look  to  have  any  aAion/ort  to  your  honour." 

Steevens. 

*  virtuous  property,']  Salutlferous.     So  he  calls,  in  The 

Tempeji,  poijbnous  dew,  wicked  dew.     Johnson. 
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To  take  from  thence  all  error,  with  his  might. 

And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  fight. 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  deriliou 

Shall  feem  a  dream,  and  fruitiefs  vifion ; 

And  back  to  Athens  fhall  the  lovers  wend,^ 

With  league,  whole  date  till  death  fhall  never  end.^ 

Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  emp|oy, 

I'll  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  releafe 

From  monfter's  view,  and  all  things  fhall  be  peace. 

Puck.    My  fairy  lord,  this  muil:  be  done  with 

hafte  ; 
For  night's  fwift  dragons  ^  cut  the  clouds  full  faft. 
And  yonder  fliines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whole  approach,   ghofts,    wandering  here  and 

there, 
Troop  home  to  church-yards  :  damned  fpirits  all. 
That  in  crois-ways  and  floods  hav^e  burial, 9 

7  '  IV end.']  i.  e.  go.     So;  in  The  Comedij  of  Errors  : 

"  Hopelefs  and  helplefs  doth  iEgeon  zi.'e«c/."  Steevens„ 

*  For  night's  fwift  dragons  fefc]  So,  in  Cymleline,  Aft  IL 
fc.  ii : 

"  Swift,  fwift,  ye  dragons  of  the  Jiight  /" 

See  my  note  on  this  palfage,  conceniing  tlie  vigilance  imputed 
to  the  ferpent  tribe.     Steevens. 

This  cli-cumftance  Shakfpeare  niight  have  learned  from  a 
paflage  in  Golding's  tranflation  of  Ovid,  which  he  has  imitated 
in  The  Tempeji  : 

.  "  Among  the  earth-bred  brothers  you  a  mortal  war  did  fet, 
*'  And  brought  alleep  the  dragon  fell,  whqfe  eyes  were 
never  Jhet."     Malone, 

'  damned  fpirits  all, 

That  in  crofs-ways  and  floods  have  burial,']  The  ghofts  of 
felf-murderers,  who  are  buried  in  crofs-roads  ;  and  of  thofe  who 
being  drowned,  were  condemned  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients)  to  wander  for  a  hundred  years,  as  the  rites  of  fepulturc 
had  never  been  regiilarly  beftowed  on  their  bodies.  That  the 
waters  were  fometimes  the  place  of  refidence  for  dainned  fpirits^ 
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Already  to  their  wormy  beds  '  are  gone ; 

For  fear  left  day  fhould  look  their  Ihames  upon. 

They  wilfully  themfelves  exile  from  light. 

And  muft  for  aye  confort  with  black-bl-ow'd  night.* 

Obe.  But  we  are  fpirits  of  another  fort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  fport  ;3 

we  learn  from  the  ancient  bl.  1.  romance  of  Syr  Eglamoure  qf 
Artoys,  no  date  : 

"  Let  fome  preeft  a  gdfpel  faye> 

"  For  doute  of  fendes  in  thejlode.'*     Steevens, 

^  ito  their  wormy  beds^— ]  This  periphrafis  for  the  grave 

has  been  borrowed  by  Milton,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  fair 
Infant  : 

"  Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed."     Steevens. 

*  — —  black-brow'd  night.]   So,  in  King  John : 

"  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black-brow  of  ?iight." 

SteevenSo 

^  1  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  fport ;']  Thus  all 
the  old  copies,  and  I  think,  righdy.  Tithonus  was  tlie  hulband 
of  Aurora,  and  Tithonus  was  no  young  deity. 

Thus,  in  Aurora,  a  colleftion  of  fonnets,  by  Lord  Sterline> 
1604: 

"  And  why  fhould  Tithon  thus,  whofe  day  gfows  late^ 

"  Enjoy  the  moriiings  love  .■?" 
Again,  in  The  Parafitaftei-,  by  J.  Marfton,  1606 : 

"  Aurora  yet  keeps  chafte  old  Tithon  s  bed  j 

"  Yet  bluihes  at  it  when  Ihe  rifes." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B,  III.  c.  iii  : 

"  As  faire  Aurora  riling  haftily, 

"  Doth  by  her  bluiliing  tell  that  fhe  did  lye 

'^  All  night  in  old  Tithonus'  frozen  bed." 
Again,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs  of  Fletcher  : 

"  O,  lend  me  all  thy  red, 

"  Thou  fhame-fac'd  morning,  when  from  Tithon  s  bed 

"  Thou  rifeft  ever-?naide?i  /" 
How  fuch  a  waggilh  fpirit  as  the  King  of  the  Fairies  might 
make  fport  with  an  antiquated  lover,  or  his  miftrefs  in  his  abfence> 
may  be  eafily  underftood.     Dr.  Johnfon  reads  with  all  the  mo- 
dern editors  :   "  I  with  the  morning  light,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Will  not  this  paflage  bear  a  different  explanation }  By  the 
morning's  love  I  apprehend  Cephalus,  the  mighty  hunter  and 

Vol.  IV.  Ff 
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And,  like  a  forefter,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eafiern  gate,-*  all  fiery-red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  bleiied  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  ialt-green  ftreams. 
But,  notwithftanding,  hafle  ;  make  no  delay  : 
We  may  effe6X  this  bufinefs  yet  ere  day. 

[^Exit  Oberon, 

Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down ; 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 


Enter  Lysander. 

Lrs.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  ?  fpeak 
thou  now. 

Puck.  Here  villain ;  drawn  and  ready.     Where 

art  thou  ? 
Lrs.  I  will  be  with  thee  llraight. 


paramour  of  Aurora,  is  intended.  The  context,  "  And,  like  a 
forefter/'  &c.  feems  to  fhow  that  the  chace  was  thefport  which 
Oberon  boafts  he  partook  with  the  morning's  love. 

Holt  White. 

The  connexion  between  Aurora  and  Cephalus  is  alfo  pointed 
out  in  one  of  the  Poems  that  form  a  colledion  intitled  The  Phtc 
nix  N^ft,  &c.  4to.  1593,  p.  95  : 

"  Aurora  now  began  to  rife  againe 

"  From  watrie  couch  and  from  old  Tithoiis  fide, 

"  In  hope  to  kifs  upon  Acteian  plaine 

"  Yong  Cephalus,''  &c.     Steevens. 

■♦  Even  till  the  ea/tern  gate,  Jkc.]  What  the  fairy  monarch 
means  to  inform  Puck  of,  is  this.  That  he  was  not  compelled, 
like  meaner  fpirits,  to  vanifh  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  dawn. 

Steevens. 
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Puck.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground. 

[Exit  Lys,  as  following  the  voice. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lyfander  !  fpeak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak.     In  fome  bufh  r  Where  doft  thou  hide  thy 
head } 

Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the 

Itars, 
Telling  the  bufhes  that  thou  look'fi:  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou 

child ; 
ril  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  He  is  defil'd. 
That  draws  a  fword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice ;  we'll  try  no  manhood 
here.  [Exeunt^ 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lis.  He  goes  before  me,  and  ftill  dares  me  on ; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  follow'd  faft,  but  fafter  he  did  fly ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  reft  me.     Come,  thou  gentle  day ! 

[Lies  down. 
For  if  but  once  thou  fhow  me  thy  grey  light, 
I'll  find  DemetriuSj  and  revenge  this  fpite.   [Sleeps. 
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Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 

Puck.  Ho,  ho  !  ho,   ho  !    Coward,    why  com'll 
thou  not  ?5 

Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'lt ;  for  well  I  wot, 


'  Puck.  Ho,  ho  !  ho,  ho  !  Coward,  ivhif  cnm'Jt  fnou  not  ?J 
This  exclamation  would  have  been  uttered  by  Puck  with  greater 
propriety,  if  he  were  not  now  playing  an  alllimed  charafter, 
which  he,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  leems  to  forget.  In  the  old 
fong  printed  by  Peck  and  Percy,  in  which  all  his  gambols  are  re- 
lated, he  concludes  every  ftanza  with  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  So,  in  Grim 
the  Collier  of  Croydon  : 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,  my  mafters  !  No  good  fellowfhip  ! 

*'  Is  Robin  Goodfellow  a  bug-bear  grown, 

"  That  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  bid  fit  do\^n  r" 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia  : 

"  Hoh,  hoh,  quoth  Hob,  God  fave  thy  grace." 
It  was  not,  however,  as  has  been  alTerted,  the  appropriate 
exclamation,  in  our  author's  time,  of  this  eccentric  charafter  ^ 
the  devil  hinifelf  having,  if  not  a  better,  at  leaft  an  older,  title 
to  it.  So,  in  Hijiriomaftix  (as  quoted  by  IVIr.  Steevens  in  a  note 
on  Kino  Richard  ///.)  a  roaring  devil  enters,  with  the  Fice  on 
his  back,  Iniquity  in  one  hand,  and  Juventus  in  the  other, 
crying  : 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  thefe  babes  mine  are  all." 
Again,  in  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle  : 

"  But  Diccon,  Dlccon,  did  not  the  devil  cry  ho,  ho,  ho  ?'* 
And,  in  the  fame  play  : 

"  By  the  mafle,  ieh  faw  him  of  late  cal  up  a  great  blacks 
devill. 

"  O,  the  knave  cryed  ho,  ho,  he  roared  and  he  thundered." 
So,  in  the  Epitaph  attributed  to  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Hoh  !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John  o'Coombe." 
Again,  in  Goulart's  Hijtories,  iQOJ  : 

"  The  fellow  .  .  .  coming  to  the  ftove  .  .  .  fawe  the  Diuilh 
in  horrible  formes,  fome  fitting,  fome  ftanding,  others  walking, 
fome  ramping  againft:  the  walles,  but  al  of  them  alfoone  as  tliey 
beheld  him  ran  unto  him,  crying  Hoh,  Hoh,  what  makeft  thou 
here  ?" 

Again,  in  the  fame  book  : 

"  The   black  guejis  returned  no  anfwere,  but  roared  and 
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Thou  runn'ft  before  me,  fhifting  every  place ; 
And  darTt  not  ftand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  }^ 

Puck.  Come  hither ;  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'fl  me.     Thou  fhalt 
buy  this  dear,^ 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  fee : 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintnefs  conftraineth  me 
To  meafure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. — - 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  vifited. 

[^Lies  down  andjleeps. 


fCryed  out,  Hoh  firra  let  alone  the  child,  or  we  will  teare  thee  all 
to  pieces." 

Indeed,  from  a  paffage  in  Wily  Beguiled,  l60Q,  (as  quoted 
in  the  new  edition  of  Dodlley's  Old  Plays,)  I  fufpeft  that  this 
fame  "  knavifli  fprite"  was  fonietinjes  intjroduced  on  the  ftage  as 
a  demi-devil :  "  I'll  rather,"  it  is  one  Robin  GoodfeUow  who 
fpeaks,  "put  on  ray  flajhing  red  nofe,  and  my  Rawing  face, 
and  come  wrap'd  in  a  calf's  ikin,  and  cry  ho,  ho."  See  alio. 
Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon.     Ritson. 

The  fong  above  alluded  to  may  be  found  in  Percy's  Relicjues 
of  Ancient  Poetry,  Vol,  III.  p.  203.     Malone. 

*  Where  art  thou  .■*]   For  the  fake  of  the  meafure,  which  is 
otherwife  imperfect,  I  fuppofe  we  ought  to  read  : 
"  Where  art  thou  now  ?" 
Demetrius,  conceiving  Lyfander  to  have  ftill  been  fhifting  his 
ground,  very  naturally  alks  him  where  he  is  at  that  injiant. 

Steevens. 

'  luy  this  dear,"]  i  e.   thoujlialt  dearly  pay  for  this. 

Though  this  is  fenfe,  and  may  well  enough  ftand,  yet  the  poet 
perhaps  wrote — thou  Jhalt  'by  it  dear.     So,  in  another  place, 
thoujhalt  aby  it.     So,  Milton,  "  How  dearly  I  abide  that  hoajl 
Jo  vain.'"     Johnson. 
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Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  thy  hours :   fhine,  comforts,  from  the 
eaft ; 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-light. 

From  thefe  that  my  poor  company  deteft : — 
And,  fleep,  that  fometime  (huts  up  forrow's  eye. 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.^ 

\_Sleeps. 

Puck.  Yet  but  three  ?  Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 
Here  fhe  comes,  curft  and  fad  : — 
Cupid  is  a  knavifh  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Enter  Hermia. 

Her.  Never  fo  weary,  never  fo  in  woe, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers ; 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  delires. 
Here  will  I  reft  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  fhield  Lyfander,  if  they  mean  a  fray  ! 

[^Lies  down. 

Puck,  On  the  ground 
Sleep  found : 
I'll  apply 
To  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

\_Squeezing  the  juice  otoLysander's  eye. 

*  Steal  me  a  while  frnm  mine  own  company ."]  Thus  alfo  in  an 
addrefs  to  fleep,  in  Daniel's  tragedy  of  Cleopatra  :   15C)p  : 
"  That  from  ourfelves  fo  fteal'ft  ourfelves  away." 

Steevens. 
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When  thou  wak'ft, 
Thoutak'ft9 

True  delight 

In  the  fight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  countr)'  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  (hould  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  fhall  be  fhown  : 

Jack  fhall  have  Jill ;' 

Nought  (hall  go  ill ; 
The  man  (hall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  (hall  be 

well.^ 
\_Ea:it  Puck. — Dem.  Hel.  &cc.Jleep. 

'   When  thou  xvalift. 
Thou  tak'Ji  &c.]  The  fecond  line  would  be  improved,  I 
think,  botli  in  its  meafure  and  conftruftion,  if  it  were  written 
thus  : 

When  thou  wah'Ji, 

See  thou  tah'ft. 

True  delight,  &c.     Tyrwhitt. 

'  JackJJiall  have  Jill ;  &c.]  Thefe  three  laft  lines  are  to  be 
found  among  Heywood's  Epigrams  on  Three  Hundred  Proverbs. 

Steevens. 

"  alljhall  he  well.]   Well  is  fo  bad  a  rhyme  to  ill,  that 

I  cannot  help  fuppoling  our  author  wrote— t/?z7/ ;  i.  e,  all  this 
dilcord  fhall  fubfide  in  a  calm,  become  huihed  and  quiet.  So,  in 
Othello  : 

"  Ha  !   no  more  moving  ? 

"  iSifi// as  the  grave."     Steevens. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I.^ 

The  fame. 

Enter  Tit ANiA  and  Bottom,  Fairies  atfendiiig  i 
Ob E RON  behind  unfeen. 

TiTj.  Come,  fit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed;. 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,-^ 
And  flick  miifk-rofes  in  thy  fleek  finooth  head. 
And  kifs  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

BoT.  Where's  Peas-bloflom  ? 

Peas.  Ready, 

*  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  fourth  A6t  fliould  begui  here,  when 
there  feems  no  interruption  of  the  a6tion.  In  the  old  quartos  of 
1600,  there  is  no  divifion  of  afts,  Avhich  feems  to  ha\e  been 
afterwards  arbitrarily  made  in  the  firll  folio,  and  may  therefore 
be  altered  at  pleafure,     Johnson. 

■*  do  coy,]     To  coy,  is  to  footh,  to  ftroke.     So,  in  The 

Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  : 

"  Plays  with  Amyntas'  lufty  boy,  and  coys  him  in  the 
dales." 
,Again>  in  Warner's  Allions  England,  l602.  Book  VI.  ch.  xxx  : 
''  And  whilft  flie  coys  his  footy  cheeks,  or  curls  hisfweaty 
top." 
Again,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges'  tranflation  of  Lucan,  B.  IX ; 

"  —his  fports  to  prove, 

"  Coying  that  powerful  queen  of  love." 
Again,  in  Golding's  tranflation  of  the  7th  Book  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
jnorphn/is  : 

"  Their  dangling  dewclaps  with  his  hand  he  coid  unfear- 
fully.'* 
Again,  iLid: 

"  and  with  her  hand  had  coid 

"  The  dragons'  reined  neckes — ." 
The  behaviour  of  Titania,  on  this  occaiion,  feems  copied  from 
that  of  the  lady  in  Apuleius,  Lib.  VIII.     Steevens. 
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BoT.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blofibm. — Where's 
paonfieur  Cobweb  ? 

Cob.  Ready. 

BoT.  Monfieur  Cobweb ;  good  monlieur,  get 
your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thiftle ;  and,  good  mon- 
fieur, bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  your- 
felf  too  much  in  the  adlion^  monfieur ;  and,  good 
monfieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not ; 
I  would  be  loath  to  have  you  over-flown  -  with  a 
honey-bag,  fignior. — Where's  monfieur  Muftard- 
feed  ? 

Must,  Ready. 

BoT.  Give  me  your  neif,^  monfieur  Muftard- 
feed.  Pray  you,  leave  your  courtefy,  good  monfieur. 

Must.  What's  your  will  ? 

BoT.  Nothing,  good  monfieur,  but  to  help  ca- 
valero  Cobweb  ''  to  fcratch.  I  muft  to  the  barber's, 
monfieur ;  for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
about  the  face :  and  I  am  fuch  a  tender  afs,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  mufi:  fcratch. 

TiTA.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  fome  mufick,  my 
fweet  love  ? 

^  over'fiown — ]  It  fhould  be  overflowed  ;  but  it  appears 

from  a  rhyme  in  another  play  that  tiae  miftake  was  our  author's. 

Malone. 

I  perceive  no  miftake.  Overfloivn  is  the  participle  paffive. 
See  Dr.  Johnfon's  Diet.     Steevens. 

°  neif,']  I.  e.  fift.     So,  in  Kmg  Henry  IV.  A6t  II.  fc.  x  : 

"  Sweet  knight,  I  kifs  tliy  neif.'"     Grey. 

•  cavalero  Colwel — ]  Without  doubt  it  fhonld  be  cava- 


lero  Peas-bloffom;  as  for  cavalero  Colwel,  he  had  juft  been  dif- 
patched  upon  a  perilous  adventure.     Grey. 
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BoT.  I  have  a  reafonable  good  ear  in  mufick :  let 
us  have  the  tongs  ^  and  the  bones. 

TiTA.  Or,  fay,  fvveet  love,  what  thou  defir'ft  to 

eat. 

BoT.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender ;  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  defire 
to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay,  fweet  hay,  hath  no 
fellow. 

TiTJ.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  fhall  feek 
The  fquirrel's  hoard,^  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

BoT.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of 
dried  peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your 
people  flir  me  ;  I  have  an  expolition  of  lleep  come 
upon  me. 

TiTA.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my 
arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away.^ 


'  the  tongs—]    The  old  mftick  mufick  of  the  tongs  and 

key.     The  folio  has  this  ftage  direction  :   "  Muficke  Tongs,  Ru- 
ral! Mi/Jicke." 

This  rough  mufick  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Marfton,  in  an 
addrefs  ad  rithmum  prefixed  to  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Satires, 
1598  : 

"  Yee  wel-match'd  twins  (whofe  like-tun'd  /otz^j  affords 
"  Such  mufical  delight)"  &c.     Steevens. 

**  Th^JquirreVs  hoard,]  Hoard  is  here  employed  as  a  difTyl- 
lable.     Steevens. 

'  and  he  all  ways  aivay.']    i.  e.  difperfe  yoiirfelves,  and 

fcout  out  feverally,  in  your  watch,  that  danger  approach  us  from 
no  quarter.     Theobald. 

The  old  copies  read — "  be  always."  Correfted  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald,    Malone. 

Mr.  Upton  reads : 

J7id  he  aivay — away.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Heath  would  read — "  and  be  always  V  the  way." 

Steevens. 
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'  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  fweet  honer^fuckle, 
Gently  entwiji, — the  female  ivyfo 

Enrings  the  larky  fingers  of  the  clm.'\  What  does  the  ivood- 
I'lne  entwiil  ?  The  honey-fuckle.  But  the  woodbine  and  honey- 
Juchle  \\'ere,  till  now,  but  two  names  for  one  and  the  fame  plant. 
Florio,  in  his  Italian  Diftionary,  interprets  Madre  Selva  by  wood- 
line  or  honie-fuckle.  We  mufl  therefore  find  a  fupport  for  the 
woodbine  as  well  as  for  the  ivy.  Which  is  done  by  reading  the 
lines  thus  : 

So  doth  the  ivoodbine,   the  fweet  honey-fucMc, 
Gently  entwijt  the  maple  ;   ivy  fo 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
The  corruption  might  happen  by  tlic  firft  blunderer  dropping 
the  p  in  writing  the  word  maple,  which  word  thence  became 
male.     A  following  tranfcriber,  for  the  fake  of  a  little  fenfe  and 
meafure,  tiiought  fit  to  change  this  male  into  fiemale;  and  then 
tacked  it  as  an  epithet  to  ivy.     Warburton. 

Mr.  Upton  reads : 

So  doth  the  woodrine  the  fweet  honey  fuckle, 
for  bark  of  the  wood.     Shakfpeare  perhaps  only  meant,  fo  the 
leaves  involve  the  flower,  ufing  woodbine  for  the  plant,  and  honey- 
fiuckle  for  tlie  flower ;  or  perhaps  Shakfpeare  made  a  blunder. 

Johnson". 

The   thought  is    Chaucer's.     See   his    Troilus   and  Crefieide, 
V.  1236,  Lib.  Ill  : 

"  And  as  about  a  tre  with  many  a  twift 
"  Eitrent  and  writhin  is  the  fwete  tvoodbinde, 
"  Gan  eche  of  hem  in  armis  other  winde." 
What  Shakfpeare  feems  to  mean,  is  this — So  the  zvuodbine, 
i.  e.  the  fweet  honey -fuckle,  doth  gently  entwijl  the  barky  fingers 
of  the  elm,  and  fo  does  the  female  ivy  enring  the  fame  fingers. 
It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  poets,  as  well  as  other  writers,    to 
explain  one  word  by   another   which  is  better  known.     The 
reafon  why  Shakfpeare  thought  woodbine  wanted  illullration, 
perhaps  is  this.     In  fome  counties,  by  woodbine  or  woodbind 
would  hav^e  been  generally  underfl:ood  the  ivy,  which  he  had 
occafion  to  mention  in  the  very  next  line.     In  the  following  in- 
itance  from  Old  Fort unatus,  16OO,  woodbind  is  ufed  for  ivy  : 
"  And,  as  tlie  running  wood-bind,  fpread  her  arms 
"  To  choak  thy  with'ring  boughs  in  her  embrace." 
And  Barrett  in  his  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  1580, 
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Gently  entwift, — the  female  ivy  3  fo 

enforces  tlie  fame  diftinftion  that  Shakfpeare  thought  it  neceflary 
to  make : 

"   JVoodhin  tliat  beareth  the  honey-fuckle.'"      Steevens, 

This  paflage  has  given  rife  to  various  conjeftures.  It  is  certain, 
tliat  the  ivnod-lineand  the  honey -fuchle  wcxc  fometimes  confider- 
ed  as  different  plants.     In  one  of  Taylor's  Poems,  we  have — 

"  The  jvoodbine,  primrofe,  and  the  cowflip  fine, 

"  The  honifiick/e,  and  tlie  daffadill." 
But  I  think  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  the  true  one.  The 
old  writers  did  not  always  carry  the  auxiliaiy  verb  forward,  as 
Mr.  Capell  feems  to  fuppofe  by  his  alteration  of  enrings,  to  en- 
rhig.  So,  Biftiop  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  Introdu6iio?i  to  Gram- 
tnar,  p.  126,  has  without  reafon  correfted  a  fimilar  paflage  in  our 
tranflation  of  St.  Matthew.     Farmer. 

Were  any  change  neceflary,  I  fliould  not  fcruple  to  read  the 
weedbind,  i.  e.  fimilax  :  a  plant  that  twills  round  every  other  that 
grows  in  its  way. 

In  a  very  ancient  tranflation  of  "  Macer's  Herlall,  praciyfed 
I'T/  Docier  Linacre,"  is  the  following  palTage  :  "  Caprifolium  is 
an  herbe  called  ivoodlynde  or  ivithwynde,  this  groweth  in  hedges 
or  in  woodes,  and  it  wyll  beclyp  a  tre  in  her  growynge,  as  doth 
yvye,  and  hath  white  flowers."     Steevens. 

In  Lord  Bacon's  Nat.  Hift.  Experiment  496,  it  is  obferved, 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of"  honey- fuck /es,  both  the  woodline 
and  trefoil,"  i.  e.  the  firft  is  a  plant  that  winds  about  trees,  and 
the  other  is  a  three-leaved  grafs.  Perhaps  thefe  are  meant  in 
Dr.  Farmer's  quotation.  The  diflinclion,  however,  may  ferve 
to  fliew  why  Shakfpeare  and  other  authors  frequently  added 
v'oodhine  to  honey-fuckle,  when  they  mean  the  plant  and  not 
the  grafs.     Tollet. 

The  interpretation  of  either  Dr.  Johnfon  or  Mr.  Steevens  re- 
moves all  ditficulty.  I'he  following  paflage  in  Sicily  and  Naples, 
or  The  Fatal  Union,  164O,  in  which  the  honeyfuckle  is  fpoken 
of  as  the  flower,  and  the  woodbine  as  the  plant,  adds  fome  fiip- 
port  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  expofltion  : 

"  as  fit  a  gift 

"  As  this  were  for  a  lord, — a  honey-fuckle, 

"  The  amorous  icoodline's  offspring." 
But  Minfhieu  in  v.    JFoodiinde,  fuppofes   them  the  fame : 
•■'  Alio  nomine  nobis  Anglis  HonyJ'uckle  diiJitus."     If  Dr.  John- 
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Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  ehn. 
O,  how  I  love  thee  !   how  I  dote  on  thee  ! 

[Theyjlcep. 

Oberon  advances.     Enter  Puck. 

Obe.  Welcome,   good  Robin.     SeeTt  thou  this 
fweet  light  ? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity. 
For  meeting  her  of  late,  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  fweet  favours  ^  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her : 
For  (he  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  frelh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 


foil's  explanation  be  right,  there  fhould  be  no  point  after  ivood- 
line,  honeyjiickle,  or  enrings.     Malone. 

^  ^Af?  female  iuy — ]   Shakfpcare  calls  h  female  ivy,  be- 

caufe  it  always  requires  fome  fupport,  which  is  poetically  called 
its  hulLand.     So  Milton  ; 

*'  led  the  vine 

"  To  wed  her  elm  :   fhe  fpous'd,  about  him  twines 

"  Her  marriageable  arms — ." 

*'  Ulmo  conjun6ta  marito."     Caiull. 

"  Platanufque  ccclebs 

"  Evincet  ulmos."     Hot.     Steevens. 

Though  the  ivy  here  reprefents  thefemale,  there  is,  notwith- 
ftanding,  an  evident  reference  in  tlie  words  ejirings  an6.  fingers, 
to  the  ring  of  the  marriage  rite.     Henley. 

In  our  ancient  marriage  ceremony,  (or  rather,  perliaps,  con- 
trail,) the  woman  gave  the  man  a  ring,  as  well  as  received  one 
from  him.  To  this  cuftom  the  condu6t  of  Olivia  (See  Twelfth- 
Night,  fc.  ult.)  bears  iufficient  teftlmony  : 

"  A  contra6t  of  eternal  bond  of  love,  &c. 

*'  Strengthened  by  interchangemc7it  of  your  rings." 

Steevens. 

*  fweet  favours — ]    Thus  Roberts's  quarto  and  the  firft 

folio.  Fiiher's  quarto  reads — favours  ;  which,  taken  in  the 
fenfe  of  ornaments,  fuch  as  arc  worn  at  weddings,  may  be 
right,     Steevens. 
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And  that  fame  dew,  which  fometime  on  the  buds 

Was  wont  to  Iwell,  Hke  round  and  orient  pearls. 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flourets'  eyes,5 

Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  difgrace  bewail. 

When  I  had,  at  my  pleafure,  taunted  her, 

And  llie,  in  mild  terms,  begg'd  my  patience, 

I  then  did  ailv  of  her  her  changeling  child ; 

Which  Itraight  Ihe  gave  me,  and  her  fairy  fent 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 

And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 

This  hateful  imperfe6lion  of  her  eyes. 

And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  fcalp 

From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  fwain ; 

That  he  awaking  when  the  otiier  do,^ 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair ; 

And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 

But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 

But  iirft  I  will  releafe  the  fairy  queen. 

Be,  as  thou  waft  wont  to  be ; 

[Touching  her  eyes  with  an  kerb. 

See,  as  thou  waft  wont  to  fee  : 

^  flourets   eyes,]  The  eye  of  a  flower  is  the  technical 

terra  for  its  center.     Thus  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  v.  139  : 
"  Throw  lilther  all  your  quaint  enamel'd  eyes." 

Steevens. 

^  That  he  au'aki?jg  when  the  other  do,']  Such  is  the  reading  of 
tlie  old  copies,  and  fuch  was  the  phrafeology  of  Shaklpeare's 
age  ;  though  the  modern  editors  have  departed  from  it. — So,  in 
King  Henry  IF.  P,  I  :  "  — and  unbound  the  reft,  and  then  came 
in  the  other." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II :  "  For  the  other.  Sir  John, 
let  me  fee,"  &:c. 

So,  in  the  epiftle  prefixed  to  Pierce  Pennileffe  his  Supplieation 
to  the  Devil,  by  Thomas  Naflie,  4to.  I592  :  "  I  hope  tliey  will 
give  me  leave  to  think  there  be  fooles  of  tliat  art,  as  well  as  of 
ail  other."     Malone. 
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Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower  ? 
Hath  fuch  force  and  blefled  power. 
Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  fweet  queen. 

TiTA.  My  Oberon  !   what  vifions  have  I  feen  i 
Methought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  afs. 

Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 

TiTA.  How  came  thefe  things  to  pafs  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  vifage  now  ! 

Obe.  Silence,   a  while. — Robin,    take  off    this 
head. — 
Titania,  muiick  call ;  and  ftrike  more  dead 
Than  common  fleep,  of  all  thefe  five  the  fenfe.** 

TiTA.  Mufick,  ho !  mufick ;   fuch  as  charmeth 
fleep. 

Puck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'll,  with  thine  own 
fool's  eyes  peep. 

Obe.  Sound,  mufick.   [Still  7nujick.~\  Come,  my 
queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  thefe  fleepers  be. 


'  Dians  hud  o'er  Cupid's  flower — ]  Tlie  old  copies  read — or 
Cupid's.  Corre6led  by  Dr.  Thirlby.  The  herb  now  employed 
is  ftylcd  Dianas  bud,  becaufe  it  is  applied  as  an  antidote  to  that 
charm  which  had  conftrained  Titania  to  dote  on  Bottom  with 
"  the  foul  of  love."     Malone. 

Dians  bud,  is  the  bud  of  the  j-Jgnus  Cafius,  or  Chnjte  Tree. 
Thus,  in  "  Macers  Herbal/,  praSfyfyd  by  Do6ior  Lynacre, 
tranjlated  out  of  Laten  into  Englyfshe"  kc.  bl.  1.  no  date : 
"  The  vertue  of  this  herbe  is,  that  he  wyll  kepe  man  and  woman 
chajie,"  &c.  Cupids  flower,  is  die  Viola  tricolor,  or  Love  in 
fdlenefs.     Steevens. 

•  of  all  thefe  five  thefcrfe.']  The  old  copies  read — thefe 

fine  y  but  this  mbft  certainly  is  corrupt.  My  emendation  needs 
no  juftification.  The  five,  tliat  lay  afleep  on  the  ftage  were  De- 
metrius, Lyfander,  Hermia,  Helena,  and  Bottom. — Dr.  Thirlbj 
likewife  communicated  this  very  correftion,     Theobald. 
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Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 

And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  folemnly, 

Dance  in  duke  Theleus*  houfe  triumphantly, 

And  blefs  it  to  all  fair  pofterity  :9 

There  fhall  the  pairs  oi  faithful  lovers  be 

Wedded,  with  Thefeus,  all  in  jollity. 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark ; 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Obe.  Then,  my  queen,  in  lilence  fad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  fhade  ^ 

^  Dance  in  duke  Thefeus"  houfe  triumphantly , 
And  blefs  it  to  all  fair  pojterity  .]  We  Ihould  read  : 


■to  all  far  pojterity. 


i.  e.  to  the  remoteft  porterity.     Warburton. 

Fair  pojierity  is  the  right  reading. 

In  the  concluding  fong,  where  Oberon  bleffes  the  nuptial  bed, 
part  of  his  benediiStiou  is,  that  the  polterity  of  Thefeus  Ihall  be 
fair  : 

"  And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 

"  Shall  not  in  tlieir  iifue  Hand ; 

"  Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  fear, 

"  Nor  mark  prodigious,  fuch  as  are 

**  Defpifed  in  nativity, 

"  Shall  upon  tlaeir  children  be."     M.  Mason. 

to  all  fair  profperity  :]  I  have  preferred  this,  which  is- 

die  reading  of  tlie  tirft  and  beft  quarto,  printed  by  Fifher,  to 
that  of  the  other  quarto  and  the  folio,  {pofterity,)  induced  by 
the  following  lines  in  a  former  fcene  : 

"  your  warrior  love 

"  To  Thefeus  muft  be  wedded,  and  you  come 

"  To  give  their  bed  joy  and  profperity  "     Malone, 

^   Then,  my  queen,  i?i  filence  fad. 

Trip  lue  after  the  night' s Jhade  ;]  Sad  fignifies  only  grave, 
fober ;  and  is  oppofed  to  their  dances  and  revels,  which  were 
now  ended  at  the  iinging  of  the  morning  lark.  So,  in  The 
Winter  s  Tale,  A61  IV  :  "  My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in 
{^^  talk."     For  grave  or  ferious.     Warburton. 

A  ftatute  3  Heniy  VII.  c.  xiv,  directs  certain  offences  com> 
mitted  in  the  king's  palace,  to  he  tried  by  twelve /a t/  mta  of  the 
king's  houlhold.     Blackstone. 
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We  the  globe  can  compafs  foon, 
Swifter  than  the  wand' ring  moon. 

TiTA.  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  fleeping  here  was  found. 
With  thele  mortals,  on  the  ground;   \_Exeunt, 

[Horns  Jbund  w  ithin . 

£wfer  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  train. 

The,  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forefter ; — 
For  now  our  obfervation  is  perform'd  :^ 
And  fince  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day,3 
My  love  fhall  hear  the  mufick  of  my  hounds. — ^ 

*  ■  our  obfervation  is  perforin  d:"]   The  honours  due  to 

the  morning  of  May.  I  know  not  why  Shakfpeare  calls  this  play 
A  Mid fummer- Night's  Dream,  when  he  fo  carefully  informs  u3 
that  it  happened  on  the  night  preceding  May  day.     Johnson. 

The  title  of  this  play  feems  no  more  intended,  to  denote  the 
precife  time  of  the  action,  than  that  of  The  JVinter's  Tale} 
which  we  find,  was  at  the  feafon  of  Iheep-fhearing.     Farmer. 

The  fame  phrafe  has  been  ufed  in  a  former  fcene  : 
"  To  do  ohfervance  to  a  morn  of  May." 

I  imagine  that  the  title  of  tliis  play  was  fuggefted  by  the  time 
it  was  firft  introduced  on  the  ftage,  which  was  probably  at  Mid- 
Junimer.  "  A  Dream  for  the  entertainment  of  a  Midfummer- 
night."  Twelfth- Night  and  The  Winters  Tale  had  probably 
their  titles  from  a  fimilar  circumftance.     Malone. 

In  Twelfth- Night,  A6t  III,  fc.  iv.  Olivia  obferves  of  Malvo- 
iio's  feeming  frenzy,  that  it  "  is  a  very  Midfummer  madnefs." 
That  time  of  the  year  we  may  therefore  fuppofe  was  anciently 
tliought  productive  of  mental  vagaries  refembling  the  fcheme  of 
Shakfpeare's  play.  To  this  circumftance  it  might  have  owed  its 
tide.     Steevens. 

^  ■ ■  the  vaward  of  the  day,']   Vaztard  is  compounded  x>f 

va7i  and  ward,  the  forepart.  In  Knolles's  H'ljiory  of  the  Turks, 
tlie  word  vayvod  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine,  for  Nov.  I786.     Steevens. 

Vol.  IV.  G^ 
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Uncouple  in  the  weftern  valley  ;  go  : — 
Defpatch,  I  fay,  and  find  the  forefter. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  mufical  confuiion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjun6lion. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear'^ 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding  ;5  for,  belides  the  groves, 


*  they  bay'd  the  bear — ]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.     And 

thus  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2020,     Tyrwhitt's  edit : 
"  The  hunte  yftrangled  with  the  wild  beres." 

Bearbaiting  was  likewife  once  a  diverfion  efteemed  proper  for 
royal  perfonages,  even  of  the  fofter  fex.  While  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  remained  at  Hatfield  Houfe,  under  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  llie  was  vifited  by  Queen  Mary,  The  next 
morning  they  were  entertained  with  a  grand  exliibition  of  bear' 
baiting,  with  which  their  highne/Jes  ive.re  right  well  content. 
See  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  cited  by  Warton  in  his  Hijlory 
of  Engl  if h  Poetry,  Vol,  II.  p.  Spi.     Steevens. 

In  The  IVinters  Tale  Antigonus  is  deftroyed  by  a  bear,  who 
is  chaced  by  hunters.     See  alio  our  poet's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
"  For  now  Ihe  hears  it  is  no  gentle  chace, 
"  But  tiae  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud." 

Malone. 

Holinfhed,  with  whofe  hiftories  our  poet  was  well  acquainted, 
fays,  "  the  beare  is  a  beaft  commonlie  hunted  in  die  Eaft  coun- 
trie,"  See  Vol.  I.  p.  206 ;  and  in  p.  226,  he  fays,  "  Alexander 
at  vacant  time  hunted  the  tiger,  the  pard,  the  bore,  and  the 
beared'  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Sec.  mention  bear-hunting,  Turber- 
ville,  in  his  Book  of  Hunting,  has  two  chapters  on  hunting  tlie 
bear.  As  the  perfons  mentioned  by  the  poet  are  foreigners  of 
the  heroic  drain,  he  might  perhaps  think  it  nobler  fport  for  them 
to  hunt  the  bear  than  the  boar.  Shakfpeare  muft  have  read  the 
Knight's  Tale  in  Chaucer,  wherein  are  mentioned  Thefeus's 
^'  white  alandes  [grey-hounds]  to  huntin  at  the  lyon,  or  the  wild 
here.''     Tollet. 

'  fuch  gallant  chiding;]   Chidijigm  this  inftance  meaiis 

ov^y  found.     So,  in  King  Henry  VII T : 

"  As  dotli  a  rock  againit  the  chiding  flood." 
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The  ikies,  the  fountains/  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  :-'  I  never  heard 
So  mufical  a  difcord,  fuch  iweet  thunder^ 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  ^  out  of  the  Spartan 
kind, 
So  flew'd,9  fo  fanded  ;^  and  their  heads  are  hung 


Again,  in  Humour  out  of  Breath,  a  comedy,  by  John  Day, 
I6O8: 

"  1  take  great  pride 

"  To  hear  foft  mufick,  and  thy  {hrill  voice  chide." 
Again,  in  the  22d  chapter  of  Drayton's  Polyolhion  : 

"  ' drums  and  trumpets  chide. — " 

This  ufe  of  the  word  was  not  obfolete  in  the  age  of  Milton, 
who  fays,  in  his  Smetiymnuus  :  "  I  may  one  day  hope  to  have 
ye  again  in  a  ftill  time,  when  there  fhall  be  no  chiding.  Not  in 
thefe  noifes."     See  edit.  1753,  p.  118.     Steevens. 

^  Thejkies,  i?/!tf  fountains,]  InRead  of  fowitains,  Mr.  Heath 
"Would  read — mountains.  The  change  had  been  propofed  to 
Mr.  Theobald,  who  has  well  fupported  the  old  reading,  by  ob- 
ferving  that  Virgil  and  other  poets  have  made  rivers,  lakes,  &c. 
refponfive  to  found  : 

"  Tum  vero  exoritur  clamor,  ripaeque  lacus(\ne 

"  Refponfant  circa,  et  coelum  tonat  omne  tumultu.*' 

Malone. 
'  Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  ;]    The  old  copies  concur  in 
reading— 7/ee/tt  5  but,  as  Hippolyta  is  fpeaking  of  time  paji,  I 
have  adopted  Mr.  Rowe's  corre6tion.     Steevens. 

'  My  hounds  are  bred  Sec. 1  This  paflage  has  been  imitated  by 
I/ee,  in  his  Theodojius  : 

"  Then  through  the  woods  we  chac'd  the  foaming  boar, 
"  With  hounds  that  opeiied  like  Thelfalian  bulls  ; 
"  Like  tigers  flew'd,  and  fanded  as  the  Ihore, 
"  With  ears  and  chefts  that  dalli'd  the  morning  dew." 

Malone. 
'  So  Jlew'd,']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  juftly  remarks,  that  flews  are 
the  large  chaps  of  a  deep-moutli'd  hound.  Arthur  Golding  ufes 
this  word  in  his  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis ,  tinillied 
1567,  a  book  with  which  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted.  The  poet  is  defcribing  Aftaeon's  hounds,  B.  III. 
p.  34,  b.  1575.  Two  of  them,  like  our  autlior's,  were  of 
Spartan  kind  j  bred  from  a  Spartan  bitch  and  a  Cretan  dog  : 
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With  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew  ;* 
Crook-knee'd,  and  devv-lap'd  like  Thellalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  purfuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  m  Sparta,  nor  in  Theffaly  : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  foft ;  what  nymphs 
are  thefe  ? 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  afleep ; 
And  this,  Lyfander  ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena  : 
I  wonder  of  ^  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt,  they  role  up  early,  to  obferv^e 


"■  with  other  twaine,  that  had  a  fyre  of  Crete, 

"  And  dam  of  Sparta  :  tone  of  tliera  called  Jollyboy,  a 

great 
"  And  large-Jleu'^d  hound." 
Shakfpeare  mentions  Cretan  hounds  (with  Spartan)  afterwards 
in  this  fpeech  of  Thefeus.     And  Ovid's  tranflator,  Golding,   in 
the  fame  defcription,  has  them  both  in  one  verfe,  ibid.  p.  34,  a  : 
*'  This  latter  was  a  hounde  of  Crete,  the  other  was  of 
Spart."     T.  Wakton. 

*  So  funded;']  So  marked  witli  fmall  fpots.     Johnson. 

Sanded  means  of  a  fandy  colourj  which  is  one  of  the  true  de- 
notements of  a  blood-hound.     Steevens. 

'  IFith  ears  that  fweep  aivay  the  viorning  dew }]  So,  in 
Hey  wood's  Brazen  yJge,   \6l3  : 

"  the  fierce  Tlieifalian  hounds, 

"  With  their  flag  ears,  ready  to  fweep  the  dew 
**■  From  their  moift  breafts."     Steevens. 

^  /  wonder  of — ]  The  modern  editors  read — I  wonder  at  &c'. 
But  changes  of  this  kind  ought,  I  conceive,  to  be  made  with 
great  caution  ;  for  the  writings  of  our  author's  contemporaries 
furnilh  us  with  abundant  proofs  that  many  modes  of  fpeech, 
which  now  feem  harfh  to  our  ears,  were  jullified  by  the  phra- 
feology  of  former  times.     In  Alls  well  that  ends  well,  we  have  : 

"  thou  diflik'ft 

"  Of  virtue,  for  the  name."     Malonb.' 
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The  rite  of  May  ;4  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  foleinnity. — 
But,  fpeak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  ihould  give  anfwer  of  her  choice  ? 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntfmen  wake  them  with  their 
horns. 


Horns,  (indjliout  wtthin.    Demetrius,  Lysander, 
Hermia,  and  Helena,  wake  andftart  up. 

The.  Good-morrow  friends.     Saint  Valentine  is 
paft  ;5  , 
Begin  thefe  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  reft  kneel  to  Theseus. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  ftand  up. 

I  know,  you  are  two  rival  enemies  ; 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 

*  •  they  rqfe  up  early,  to  ohferve 

The  rite  of  May  ;]  The  rite  of  this  month  was  once  fo 
univerfally  obferved,  that  even  authors  thought  their  works  would 
obtain  a  more  favourable  reception,  if  publillied  on  May-Day. 
The  following  is  a  title-page  to  a  metrical  performance  by  a  once 
celebrated  poet,  Thomas  Churchyard  : 

"  Come  bring  in  Maye  with  me, 

"  My  Maye  is  frelli  and  greene ; 
"  A  fubiedes  harte,  an  humble  mind, 
"  To  feme  a  mayden  Queene." 
"  A  difcourfe  of  Rebellion,  drawne  forth  for  to  warne  the 
wanton  wittes  how  to  kepe  their  heads  on  their  ihoulders." 

"  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fleteftreat  by  William  Griffith^ 
Anno  Domini  1570.     Thejitji  of  Alaye."     Steevens. 

5  Saint  Valentine  is  paji  ;]  Alluding  to  the  old  faying, 

tliat  birds  begin  to  couple  on  St.  Valentine's  day.     Steevens. 
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That  hatred  is  fo  far  from  jealoufy, 
To  lleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  fhall  reply  amazedly. 
Half  'fleep,  half  waking :  But  as  yet,  I  fwear, 
I  cannot  truly  fay  how  I  came  here : 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  fpeak,-^ 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  fo  it  is ;) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was,  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.    Enough,    enough,    my  lord;    you  have 
enough : 

I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. — 

They  would  have  ftol'n  away,  they  would,  Deme- 
trius, 

Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me : 

You,  of  your  wife  ;  and  me,  of  my  confent ; 

Of  my  confent  that  fhe  fhould  be  your  wife. 
Dem,  My  lord,  fair  Helen   told   me  of  their 
ileal  th. 

Of  this  their  purpofe  hither,  to  this  wood ; 

And  I  in  fury  hither  followed  them ; 

Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me.^ 

®  Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me.']  Fancy  is  here  taken 
for  love  or  affeBion,  and  is  oppoled  to  fury,  as  before  : 
"  Sighs  and  tears,  poor  Fancy's  followers." 

Some  now  call  that  which  a  man  takes  particular  delight  in, 
hh  fancy.  Flower  fancier,  for  a  florift,  and  I  ird-fancier,  for  a 
lover  and  feeder  of  birds,  are  colloquial  words.     Johnsov. 

So,  in  Barnaby  Googe's  Ciipido  Conquered,  1503  : 
*'  The  chyefe  of  tliem  was  Ifmenis, 

"  Whom  beft  Diana  lov'd, 
''  And  next  in  place  fat  Hyale 
"  Whom  Fancye  never  mov'd." 
Again,  in  Hymen's  Triumph,  a  Mafque,  by  Daniel,  l623  ; 
"  With  all  perfuafions  fought  to  win  her  mind 
"  To  fancy  him." 
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But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  po^^'er, 
(But  by  fome  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  doth  the  fnoWj^  feems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd,^ 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon : 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 
The  obje6l,  and  the  pleafure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  faw  Hermia  :9 
But,  like  in  ficknefs,V  did  I  loath  this  food ; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  tafte, 
Now  do  I  wiih  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  difcourfe  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  will  ov^erbear  your  will  ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
Thefe  couples  lliall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  fomething  worn. 
Our  purpos'd  hunting  fliall  be  fet  afide. — 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens  :  Three  and  three, 

Again : 

"  Do  not  enforce  me  to  accept  a  man 
"  I  cannot yawcy."     Steevens. 

'  as  doth  thefnow,']  The  word  doth  which  feems  to  have 

been  inadvertently  omitted,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Capel.  The 
emendation  here  made  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  K.  Henry  V : 

"  —. — -as  doth  the  melted  fnovv 

"  Upon  the  vallies."     Malone. 

'  —-—an  idle  gawd  J  See  note  on  this  word,  p.  320. 

Steevens. 

*  — — —  ere  I  faw  Hermia  ;]  The  old  copies  read — ere  I  fee — . 

Steevens. 

^  — —  liJie  mjichnefs,']  So,  in  the  next  line — "  as  in  health — ." 
The  old  copies  erroneoijfly  read — "  like  a  ficknefs."  I  owe  the 
prefent  corredion  to  Dr.  Farmer.     Steevens. 
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We'll  hold  a  feaft  in  great  folemnity. — ■ 
Come,  Hippolyta.- 

[Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus, 
and  train. 

Dem.  Thefe  things  feem  fmall,    and  undiftin- 
guifhable. 
Like  farrOfF  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her.  Methinks,  I  fee  thefe  things  with  parte4 
eye, 
When  every  thing  feems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks  : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.^ 


*  Come,  Hippolyta.']  I  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  meafure,  we 
ifhould  read — "  Come  my  Hippolyta."     Steevens. 

^  And  Ihavefou7id  Demetrius  like  a  jewel. 

Mine  oivn,  and  not  mine  own.']  Hermia  had  obfei'ved  that 
things  appeared  dovlle  to  her.  Helena  replies,  fo  methinks ; 
and  then  fubjoins,  that  Demetrius  was  like  a  jewel,  her  own  and 
not  her  own.  He  is  here,  then,  compared  to  fomething  which 
had  the  property  of  appearing  to  be  one  thing  when  it  was  ano- 
ther. Not  the  property  fure  of  a  jewel  3  or,  if  you  will,  of 
none  but  a  falfe  one.     We  fhould  read  : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  gemell. 
Mine  oivn,  and  not  mine  otcn." 

From  Gemellus,  a  twin.  For  Demetrius  had  that  night  a6ted 
twofuch  different  parts,  that  {he  could  hardly  think  them  both 
played  by  one  and  the  fame  Demetrius ;  but  that  there  were  twin 
Demetriufes  like  the  two  Sofias  in  the  farce.  From  Gemellus 
comes  the  French,  Gcmeau  or  Jumeau,  and  in  the  feminine, 
Gemelle  or  Jumelle  :  So,  in  Mason's  tranflation  of  The  Deca- 
vieron  of  Boccace  :  "  II  avoit  trois  fiUes  plus  agees  que  les  mafles, 
des  quelles  les  deux  qui  eftoient  jumelles  avoient  quinze  ans.' 
Quatrieme  Jour.  Nov.  3.     Waeburton. 

This  emendation  is  ingenious  enough  to  deferve  to  be  true. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  been  accufed  of  coining  the  word,  gemell: 
but  Drayton  has  it  in  the  preface  to  his  Barons  IVars  .-   "  The 
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Dem,  It  feems  to  me/ 


qiiadrin  doth  never  double  ;  or  to  ufe  a  word  of  heraldrle,  never 
bringeth  fprth  gemels."     Farmer. 

Again : 

"  anlefs  thej*  had  been  all  gemels  or  couplets." 

Steevens, 

Helena,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  h^cving  found  Demetrius 
unespecic'dli/ ,  Ihe  confidered  her  property  in  him  as  infecure  as 
that  which  a  perfon  has  in  a  jewel  that  he  hasfou?idhy  accident i 
whi:h  he  knows  not  whether  he  Ihall  retain,  and  which  there- 
fore may  properly  enough  be  called  his  own  and  not  his  own. 
She  does  not  fay,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  reprefented,  tliat  De- 
metiius  was  like  a  jewel,  but  that  ihe  had  found  him,  like  a 
jewd,  &c. 

A  kindred  thought  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  by  ftarts 

"  His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear 

"   Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not.'' 
Tie  fame  kind  of  exprellion  is  found  alfo  in  The  Merchant  of 
Fe?iiie  : 

"  Where  ev'ry  fomething,  being  blent  together, 

"  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  fave  of  joy, 

"  Expreji,  and  not  exprejl.''     Malon£. 

See,  alfo,  Mr.  Heath's  Revisal,  p.  57.     Reed. 

*  /  feems  to  me,']  Thus  the  fglio.  The  quartos  begin  this 
ipeeci  as  follows : 

Are  you  fur e 

That  ive  are  awake  ? 
I  had  once  injudicioufly  reftored  thefe  words  ;  but  tliey  add 
no  weight  to  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage,  and  create  fuch  a  defedl  in 
the  meafure  as  is  beft  remedied  by  their  omillion.      Steevens. 
Are  you  fure 

That  we  are  awake  ?]  Sure  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable  :  fo 
fire,  fire,  hour,  &c.  The  word  now  [That  we  are  now  awake  ?] 
feems  to  be  wanting,  to  complete  the  metre  of  the  next  line. 

Malonf. 
I  cannot  accede  to  a  belief  thzt  fure  was  ever  employed  as  a 
dilTyllable,  much  lefs  at  the  end  of  a  verfe.  Fire  (anciently 
fpelt^er)  and  hour  (anciently  fpelt  hower)  might  be  diffyllabi- 
cally  ufed,  becaufe  the  duplicate  vowels  in  each  of  them  were 
readily  feparated  in  pronunciation. 
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That  yet  we  fleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think, 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

Her.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lis.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,    we  are  awake:    let's  follow 
him ; 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[Exeunt. 

As  they  go  out.  Bottom  awakes, 

BoT.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  vill 

anfwer: — my  next  is,  Mojifair  Py ramus. Hey, 

ho  ! — Peter  Quince  !  Flute,  the  bellows-mender  ! 
Snout,  the  tinker  !  Starveling  !  God's  my  life  !  ftolen 
hence,  and  left  me  alleep  !  I  have  had  a  moll  -are 
vilion.  I  have  had  a  dream, — paft  the  wit  of  nan 
to  fay  what  dream  it  was :  Man  is  but  an  af>,  if 
he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought 
I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought 
I  was,  and  methought  I  had, — But  man  is  but  a 
patched  fool,5  if  he  will  offer  to  fay  what  methojght 
1  had.     The  eye  of  man  ^  hath  not  heard,  the  ear 


Our  author  might  have  written : 
"  But  are  you  fare 
"  That  we  are  now  awake  ? — " 
Having  exhibited  this  paflage,  however,  only  in  my  note  on 
the  hemiftich  that  follows  it,  I  have  httle  fblicitude  for  its  refor- 
mation.    Steevens. 

^  patched  fool,']  That  is,  a  fool  in  a  partlcolour'd  coat. 

Johnson. 

*  The  eye  of  man  &:c,]     He  is  here  blundering  upon  the 

fcriptural  pall  age  of  "  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 

have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  tilings,"  8:c.     1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
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of  man  hath  not  feen ;  man's  hand  is  not  able  to 
talle,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report, 
what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to 
write  a  ballad  of  this  dream  :  it  fliall  be  called  Bot- 
tom's Dream,  becaufe  it  hath  no  bottom ;  and  I  will 
fing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  duke : 
Peradventure,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  fhall 
ling  it  at  her  death. ^  [^Eiii, 


*  ■  '■  I  JJiall  Jing  it  ^t  her  death.']  At  whqfe  death?  In 
Bottom's  fpeech  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Ihe-creature,  to 
whom  this  relative  can  be  coupled.  I  make  not  the  leaft  fcruple 
but  Bottom,  for  the  fake  of  a  jelt,  and  to  render  his  voluntary, 
as  we  may  call  it,  the  more  gracious  and  extraordinary,  laid  :— 
IJJiallJing  it  after  death.  He,  as  Pyramus,  is  kill'd  upon  the 
fcene ;  and  fo  might  promife  to  rife  again  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  interlude,  and  give  the  Duke  his  dream  by  way  of  fong. 
The  fource  of  the  corruption  of  the  text  is  very  obvious.  The 
/'  in  after  being  funk  by  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  the  copyift 
might  write  it  from  the  found, — ater ;  which  the  wife  editors 
not  underftanding,  concluded,  two  words  were  erroneoufly  got 
together ;  fo,  fplitdng  them,  and  clapping  in  an  h,  produced  the 
prefent  reading — at  her.     Theobald. 

Theobald  might  have  quoted  the  following  paflage  in  Thi 
Tempejl  in  fupport  of  his  emendation.  "  This  is  a  very  fcurvy 
tune  (fays  Trinculo,)  for  a  man  to  Jing  at  hisJuneral."'—Yei  I 
believe  the  text  is  right.     Malone. 

at  her  death."]  He  may  mean  the  death  of  Thi/he, 

which  his  head  might  be  at  prefent  full  of;  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
prefer  the  happy  conje6lure  of  Mr.  Theobald  to  my  own  attempt 
at  explanation,    Steevens. 
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SCENE  II. 

Athens.     A  Room  in  Quince's  Hoiife. 
^ji^erQuiNCEj  Flute,  Snout,  arzii  Starveling. 

QuiN.  Have  you  fent  to  Bottom's  houle  ?  is  he 
come  home  yet  ? 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he 
is  tranfported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred ; 
It  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

QuiN.  It  is  not  poffible :  you  have  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens,  able  to  difcharge  Pyramus,  but  he. 

Flu.  No ;  he  hath  limply  the  bell  wit  of  any 
handycraft  man  in  Athens. 

QuiN.  Yea,  and  the  belt  perfon  too  :  and  he  is  a 
very  paramour,  for  a  fweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  muf}  fay,  paragon  :  a  paramour  is,  God 
blefs  us,  a  thing  of  nought.* 


*  a  thing  of  nought.']  This  Mr.  Theobald  changes  with 

great  pomp  to  a  thing  of  naught  j  i.  e.  a  good  for  nothing  thing. 

Johnson. 

A  thing  of  nought  may  be  the  true  reading.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Ham.  The  king  is  a  thing • 

"  Guil.  A  thing  my  lord  ? 
"  Ham.   Of  nothing." 
See  the  note  on  this  paiTage. 

Paramour  being  a  word  which  Flute  did  not  underfland,  he 
may  delign  to  fay  that  it  had  no  meaning,  i.  e.  was  a  thing  of 
nought. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  "  The 
ejaculation,  (fays  he,)  God  l/efs  us  !  proves  that  Flute  imagined 
he  was  faying  a  naughty  word."     Steevens. 
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Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Mafters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  tem- 
ple, and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more 
married  :  if  our  fport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all 
been  made  men.^ 

Flu.  O  fweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  loft 
fixpence  a-day  during  his  life ;  he  could  not  have 
'fcaped  iixpence  a-day  :  an  the  duke  had  not  given 
him  iixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  Til  be 
hanged  ;  he  would  have  deferved  it ;  iixpence  a-day, 
in  Pyramus,  or  nothing.^ 

Enter  Bottom. 

BoT.  Where  are  thefe  lads  ?  where  are  thefe 
hearts  ? 

QuiN.  Bottom  ! — O  moil  courageous  day  !  O 
moil  happy  hour  ! 

BoT.  Mailers,  I  am  to  difcourfe  wonders :  but 
aik  me  not  what ;  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true 
Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  every  tiling,  right  as  it 
fell  out. 

QuiN.  Let  us  hear,  fweet  Bottom. 

BoT.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you, 

'  made  men.']  In  the  fame   fenfe  as  in  The  Tempejl^ 

*'  — any  monfter  in  England  makes  a  man."     Johnson. 

^  -Jixpence  a  day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing.']  Shakfpeare 

Eas  already  ridiculed  (he  title-page  of  Camlyfes,  by  Tliomas 
Preiion ;  and  here  he  feems  to  allude  to  him,  or  feme  other  per- 
fon  who,  like  him,  had  been  penfioned  for  his  dramatic  abilities. 
Prefton  a6ted  a  part  in  John  Ritwife's  play  of  D'ldo  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  in  1564  j  and  the  Queen  was  fo  well 
pleafed,  that  fhe  bellowed  on  him  a  penfion  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  little  more  than  ajlnll'mg  a  day.     Steevens. 
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is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined  :  Get  your  apparel  to- 
gether ;  good  firings  to  your  beards,-  new  ribbons 
to  your  pumps  ;  meet  prefently  at  the  palace ;  every 
man  look  o'er  his  part ;  for,  the  fhort  and  the  long 
is,  our  play  is  preferred.^  In  any  cafe,  let  Thifby 
have  clean  linen ;  and  let  not  him,  that  plays  the 
lion,  pare  his  nails,  for  they  fhall  hang  out  for  the 
lion's  claws.  And,  moft  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions, 
nor  garlick,  for  we  are  to  utter  fweet  breath ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  to  hear  them  fay,  it  is  a  fweet 
comedy.     No  more  words ;  away  ;  go,  away. 

[^Exeunt. 

^  •  goodjirings  to  your  leards,'}  i.  e.  to  prevent  the  falfe 

beards,  which  they  were  to  wear,  from  falling  otF,     Malone. 

As  no  falfe  beard  could  be  worn,  without  a  ligature  to  fallen 
it  on,  (and  a  flender  one  would  fuffice,)  the  caution  of  Bottom, 
confidered  ia  fuch  a  light,  is  fuperfluous,  I  fufpe6t  therefore 
that  the  good  Jlriiigs  recommended  by  him  were  ornamental,  or 
employed  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  countenances  of  the 
performers.  Thus,  in  Meafurefor  Meafnre,  (where  tlie  natural 
heard  is  unquellionably  fpol^en  of,)  the  Duke,  intent  on  disfigu- 
ring the  head  of  Ragoz'uic,  fays  :  "  O,  death's  a  great  djfguifer ; 
and  you  may  add  to  it.     Shave  tlie  head,  and  tie  the  l-eard." 

Steevens. 

5  our  play  is  preferred.]  This  word  is  not  to  be  under- 

ftood  in  its  moll  common  acceptation  here,  as  if  their  play  was 
chofen  in  preference  to  the  otliers  ;   (for  that  appears  afterwards 
not  to  be  the  faft  ;)  but  means,  that  it  was  given  in  among  others 
for  the  duke's  option.     So,  in  Julius  Ccefar^  Decius  fays  : 
"  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?  let  him  go 
"  And  prefently  prefer  hisfuit  to  Caefar."    Theobald. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.  u4n  Apartment  in  the  Palace  o/'Thefeus. 

Enter  Tkesevs,    Hippolyta,    Philostrate,  ^ 
Lords,  and  u4ttendants. 

Hip.  'Tis  ftrange,  my  Thefeus,  that  thefe  lovers 
fpeak  of. 

The,  More  ftrange  than  true.  I  never  may  believe 
Thefe  antique  fables,  nor  thefe  fairy  toys. 
Lovers,  and  madmen,  have  fuch  feething  brains,'* 
Such  fhaping  fantalies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reafon  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,5 
Are  of  imagination  all  compa6l  :^ 
One  fees  more  devils  than  vaft  hell  can  hold ; 
That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover^  all  as  frantick,^ 


*  ;//^cA  feething  hra'ins,']  So,  In  The  Tempeji: 

"  thy  brains, 

"  Now  ufeleis,  boil'd  within  thy  fcuU,"     Steevexs. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  expreffion  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 
"  Would  any  but  thefe  loil'd  brains  of  three  and  twenty  hunt 
this  weather  ?"     Malone. 

'  The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,"]  An  ingenious  mo- 
dern writer  fuppofes  that  our  author  had  here  in  contemplation 
Orelles,  Mark  Antony,  and  himfelf ;  but  I  do  not  recolle6t  any 
palfage  in  his  works  that  Ihows  him  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  ftory  of  Agamemnon's  {on,— ^fcelerum  furiis  agitatus 
Oreftes :  and  indeed,  if  even  fuch  were  found,  the  fuppofed 
allufion  would  ftill  remain  very  problematical.     Malone. 

*  ^re  of  imagination  all  compaSi ;]  i.  e.  are  made  of  mere 
imagination.     So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  If  he,  compact  of  }zxs,  grow  mufical."     Steevens, 
^  That  is^  the  madman  :   the  lover,  all  as/ranlick,}  Such  li 
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Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  :^ 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy-  rollin^,9 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to» 

heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  fhapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  ftrong  imagination ; 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  fome  joy, 
It  comprehends  fome  bringer  of  that  joy ; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  fome  fear. 
How  ealy  is  a  bufh  fuppos'd  a  bear  ? 

Hip.  But  all  the  ftory  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  fo  together. 
More  witnefleth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  fomething  of  great  conllancy;'^ 
But,  howfoever,  ilrange,  and  admirable. 


the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies ;  inftead  of  which,  the  modern 
editors  have  given  us  : 

"  The  madman  :  while  the  lover,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  Sees  Helens  leauty  f/i  a  brow  of  Egypt :]  By  "a  brow  of 
Egypt,"  Shakfpeare  means  no  more  than  the  Irow  of  a  gipfy.  So 
much  for  fome  ingenious  modern's  ideal  Cleopatra.     See  note  5. 

Steevens, 

^  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,'] 'TKis  feems  to  have  been 

imitated  by  Drayton  in  his  Epijtle  to  J.  Reynolds  on  Poets  and 
Poetry  :   defcribing  Marlowe  he  fays  : 

"  that.^«e  vwdnefs  ftill  he  did  retain, 

"  Which  rightly  lliould  pofTefs  a  poet's  brain." 

M\L0NE. 

'  '—— conftancy  f\  Confiftency,  ftabilitj',  certainty. 

JOHNSOK, 
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Enter  Lysander^  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and 
Helena. 

The.    Here  come  the  lovers,    full  of  joy  and 
mirth. — 
Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  frefh  days  of  love. 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lrs.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  on  -  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed  ! 

The*  Come  now ;  what  mafks,  what  dances  fiiall 
we  have. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-fupper,  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  ufual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  Is  there  no  play. 
To  eafe  the  anguifh  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philollrate.3 

Philost.  Here,  mighty  Thefeus* 

The,  Say,  what  abridgment  ^  have  you  for  this 
evening  ? 

*  Wait  on — ]  The  old  copies  have — wait  in.  Corre6ted  by 
Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

'  Call  Philoftrate.]  In  the  folio,  l623,  it  is.  Call  Egeus,  and 
all  thefpeeches  afterwards  fpoken  by  Philoftrate,  except  that  be- 
ginning, "  No,  my  noble  lord,"  &c.  are  there  given  to  that 
charafter.  Buttlie  modern  editions,  from  the  quarto  1600,  have 
rightly  given  them  to  Philoftrate,  who  appears  in  the  firft  fcene 
as  mafter  of  the  revels  to  Thefeus,  and  is  there  fent  out  on  a 
lirailar  kind  of  errand. 

In  The  K?iighfs  Tale  of  Chaucer,  Arcite,  under  the  name  of 
philoftrate,  is  fquire  of  the  chamber  to  Thefeus.     Steevens. 

*  Say,  zvhat  abridgment  ^c]  By  abridgment  our  author 
may  mean  a  dramatick  performance,  which  crowds  the  events 
of  years  into  a  few  hours.  So,  in  Hamlet,  A6t  11.  fc.  vii.  he 
calls  the  players  "  abridgments,  abJiraBs,  and  brief  chronid6$ 
of  the  time." 

Vol.  IV.  Hh 
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What  mafk  ?  what  mufick  ?  How  fhall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  Ibme  delight  ? 

Philost.  There  is  a  brief,5  how  many  fports  are 
ripe  ;^ 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highnefs  will  fee  firfl. 

[^Giving  a  paper. 

The.  reads. "^"j  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs j  to  be 
'     By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp.^ 

Again,  in  K.  Henry  V : 

"  Then  brook  abridgment ;  and  your  eyes  advance 

"  After  your  thoughts ." 

It  may  be  worLli  while,  however,  to  obferve,  that  in  the  North 
the  word  alatement  had  tliefarae  meaning  as  f^iyer/Ton  or  anutfc' 
vient.  So,  in  the  Prologue  to  tlie  5\h  Book  of  G.  Douglas's 
Verlion  of  tlie  ^neid  : 

"  Fill  mony  mery  alaltmentu  followis  here." 

Steevens. 
Does  not  abridgment  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fignify  07«?//f- 
ment  to  beguile  the  tediouj'nej's  of  the  evening  ?  or,  inone  wordj 
pojiime?     Henley. 

*  a  brief,]  i.  e.  a  fhort  account  or  enumeration.     So>  in 

Gafcoigne's  Didce  Bellum  Inexpertis  : 

"  She  fent  a  brivf  unto  me  by  her  mayd." 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  tlie  hand  of  time 

*'  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume." 

Steevens. 

*  are  ripe  5]  One  of  the  quartos  has — ripe;  the  other 

old  editions — rife.     Johnson. 

Ripe  is  tlie  reading  of  Fiflier's   quarto.     Rfe,  however,  is  a 
word  ufed  both  by  Sidney  and  Spenfer,     It  means  abounding, 
but  is  now  almoft  obfolete.     Thus,  in  the  Arcadia,  Lib.  II  : 
"  A  fhop  of  fhame,  a  booke  where  blots  be  rife.'' 

Again,  in  Stephen  GolTon's  School  of  Alufe,  15/9  =  "  — you 
fliall  land  tlie  theaters  of  the  one,  and  the  abufes  of  the  other, 
to  be  rife  among  us."     Steevens. 

7  The.  reads.']  This  is  printed  as  Mr.  Theobald  gave  it  from 
both  tlie  old  quartos.     In  the  firft  folio,  and  all  tlie  following 
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We'll  none  of  that :  that  havd  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinfman  Hercules. 

The  riot  of  the  tipfy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracianjinger  in  their  rage. 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  laft  a  conqueror. 

The  thrice  three  Mufes  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,'^  late  deceasd  in  beggary. 

That  is  fome  fatire,  keen,  and  critical/ 
Not  forting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

^  tedious  brief  fcene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thi/be ;  very  tragical  mirth. 

Merry  and  tragical  ?  ^  Tedious  and  brief  I 


editions,  Lyfander  reads  the  catalogue,  and  Thefeus  makes  the 
remarks.     Johnson. 

^  By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp.']  This  leems  to  imply 
a  more  ancient  praftice  of  caftration  for  the  voice,  than  can  be 
found  in  opera  annals.     Burney. 

^  The  thrice  three  Mufes  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  learning,  &rc.]  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  be- 
fore obferved,  that  Shakfpeare  here,  perhaps,  alluded  toSpenfer's 
poem,  entitled  The  Tears  of  the  Miifes,  on  the  negleft  and  con- 
tempt of  learning.  This  piece  firil  appeared  in  quarto,  with 
others  1591.  The  oldeft  edition  of  this  play  now  known  is  dated 
1600.  If  Spenfer's  poem  be  here  intended,  may  we  not  pre- 
fume  that  tliere  is  fome  earlier  edition  of  this  ?  But,  however, 
if  the  allufion  be  allowed,  at  leaH  it  feems  to  bring  the  play  be- 
low 1591.     T.  Warton. 

^  ———keen,  and  critical,]  Critical  here  means  criticijing, 
cerifuring.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  O,  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.'"     Steevens. 

*  Merry  and  tragical?]  Our  poet  is  ftill  harping  on  Camlyfes, 
of  which  the  firil  edition  might  have  appeared  in  1569-7O5 
when  "  an  Enterlude,  a  lamentable  Tragedy  fuU  of  pleafant, 
Myrth"  was  licenfed  to  John  Aide,  Regift.  Stat.  fol.  184,  b. 

Steevens. 

Hh2 
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That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wonderous  flrange  fnow.s 
How  fhall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  difcx)rd  ? 

Philost.  a  play  there  is,  my  lord,  fome  ten  words 
long; 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long  ; 
Which  makes  it  tedious :  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is  ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himfelf. 
Which,  when  I  law  rehears'd,  I  mufl  confefs. 


^  That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wonderous Jlrange  fnow.]  The  non- 
fenfe  of  this  hne  fhould  be  correded  thus  : 

"  That  is,  hot  ice,  a  wonderous  ftrange^/ozi'." 

Wareurtok. 
Mr.  Upton  reads,  and  not  improbably  : 

"  And  wonderous  ftrange  black  fiiow ."''    Johnson. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — wondrous  fcorching  fnow.     Mr. 
Pope  omits  the  line  entirely,    I  think  the  palfage  needs  no  change, 
on  accoiuit  of  the  verfificatlon  j  for  wonderous  is  as  often  ufed  as 
three,  as  it  is  as  two  fyllables.     The  meaning  of  the  line  is— 
"  hot  ice,  and  fnow  of  asjirangc  a  quality.'" 

There  is,  however,  an  ancient  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Tarltons 
Dcvife  upon  this  unleoked  for  grete  Snowe."  And  perhaps  the 
palTage  before  us  may  contain  fome  allufion  to  it.  This  work 
is  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company ;  as  alfo, 
"  A  ballet  of  a  Northerne  Man's  Report  of  the  wonderful  great 
5'«oM'e  in  the  SouUaerne  parts,"  kc.     Steevens. 

As  there  is  no  antithefis  httweenjlrange  and  fnoiv,  as  there 
Is  between  hot  and  ice,  I  believe  we  Ihould  read — "  and  wonder- 
onsfirong  fnow."     M.  Mason. 

In  fupport  of  Mr.  Mafon's  conje61ure  it  may  be  obferved  that 
the  words  Jirong  andfirange  are  often  confounded  in  our  old 
plays. 

Mr.  Upton's  emendation  alfo  may  derive  fome  fupport  from  a 
palfage  in  Macbeth  : 

"  when  they  fliall  be  opened,  black  Macbeth 

**  Shall  feem  as  pure  as  fnow."    Malone. 
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Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  pafiion  of  loud  laughter  never  fhed. 

The.  What  are  they,  that  do  play  it  ? 

Phi  LOST.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens 
here. 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories^ 
With  this  fame  play,  againll  your  nuptial. 

Te£.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

PniLosT.  No,  my  noble  lord. 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ; 
Uniefs  you  can  find  fport  in  their  intents, 5 
Extremely  ftretch'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  fervice. 

Th£.  I  will  hear  that  play  : 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amifs. 
When  fimplenefs  and  duty  tender  it.^ 
Go,  bring  them  in ; — and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[_Exit  Philostrate. 

*  unhreatJid  memories — ]  I'hatis^  unexercifed,  unprac- 

tifed  memories.     Steevens, 

5  Uniefs  you  ca?i  find  fport  in  their  intents,]  Thus  all  llie 
copies.  But  as  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  Jiretch  and  con  an  in- 
tent, I  fufpeft  a  line  to  be  lolt.     Johnson. 

To  intend  and  to  attend  were  anciently  fynonymous.  Of  this 
life  feveral  inftances  are  given  in  a  note  on  the  third  fcene  of  the 
firft  A61  of  Othello.  Intents  therefore  may  be  put  for  the  obje<ft 
of  their  attention.     We  Itill  fay  a  perfon  is  intent  on  his  bufinefs, 

Steevens. 

*  never  any  thing  can  he  amifs, 

Wkenjimplenrfs  and  duty  tender  it.'}  Ben  Sou^on'm  Cynthia's 
Revels  has  employed  this  fentiment  of  humanity  on  the  fame  oc« 
calion,  when  Cynthia  is  preparing  to  fee  a  mafque : 
**  Nothing  which  duty  and  defirc  to  pleafe, 
"  Bears  written  on  the  forehead^  comes  amifs." 

STKFV'KKSf 
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Hip..  I  lo\:e  not  to  fee  wretchednefs  o'ercharg'd. 
And  duty  in  his  fervice  perilhing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  fvveet,  you  fhall  fee  no  fuch 
tiling-. 

Hip.  He  lays,   they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

7^HE.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  fport  fhall  be,^  to  take  what  they  miftake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do/ 
Noble  refpecl  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit.^ 


'  Our  fport  JIi  all  le,  Sec]  Voltaire  fays  fomething  like  this  of 
Louis  XIV.  who  took  a  pleafure  in  feeing  liis  courtiers  in  confu- 
fion  when  they  fpoke  to  him, 

I  am  told,  however,  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
for  Nov.  1/86,  that  I  have  aliigned  a  maUgnant  inftead  of  a 
humane  fentiment  to  Thefeus,  and  tiiat  he  really  means — IVe  will 
accept  with  pleafure  even  their  laundering  attempt.  Steevens. 

^  And  IV hat  poor  duty  cannot  rfo,]  The  defetSlive  metre  of 
this  line  lliews  tiiat  fome  word  v^-as  inadvertently  omitted  by  the 
iranfcriber  or  compofitor.  Mr.  Theobald  fupplied  the  defect  by 
reading  "  And  what  poor  willing  duty,"  &c.     Malone. 

^  ylfid  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 

Noble  refpeti  takes  it  in  wight,  not  merit.']  The  fenfe  of 
this  palTage,  as  it  now  iiands,  if  it  has  any  fenfe,  is  this  :  What 
the  in  ability  of  duty  cannot  perforvi,  regardful  gencrojity  re- 
ceives as  an  ati  of  ability,  though  not  of  merit.  The  contrary- 
is  rather  true  :  JFhat  dutifulntfs  tries  to  perform  without  ability, 
regardful  generofty  receives  as  having  the  merit,  though  not  the 
tower,  of  complete  performance. 
We  fhould  therefore  read  : 

And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 

Noble  refpeci  takes  not  in  might,  hut  merit.     Johnson. 

In  might,  is,  perhaps,  an  elliptical  expreffion  for  what  might 
have  been.     Steeveks. 

If  this  paiTage  is  to  ftand  as  it  is,  the  meaning  appears  to  be 
tliis : — "  and  what  poor  duty  would  do,  but  cannot  accomphlh, 
fioble  refpeft  conliders  as  it  might  have  been,  not  as  it  is." 

M.  Mason. 

And  what  dutifulnefs  tries  to  perform  without  ability,  regard- 
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Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purpofed  ^ 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
"Where  I  have  feen  them  Ihiver  and  look  pale. 
Make  periods  in  the  midit  of  fentences, 
Throttle  their  prac^tis'd  accent  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclulion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome  :  Truft  me,  fweet. 
Out  of  this  lilence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modefiy  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  fawcy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  fimplicity. 
In  leall,  fpeak  moft,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostrate. 

PniLosT.  So  pleafe  your  grace,   the  prologue  is 
addreft.' 

The.  Let  him  approach.    [FiouriJJi  of  trumpets.^- 


ful  generofity  receives  with  complacency,  eftimating  it  not  by 
the  aftual  vicrit  of  the  performance,  but  by  what  it  might  have 
been,  were  the  abiHties  of  the  performers  equal  to  their  zeal. — 
Such,  I  think,  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this  paflage ;  for 
which  the  reader  is  indebted  partly  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  partly 
to  Mr.  Steevens,     Malone, 

^   U'liere  I  have  come,  great  clerks,  have  piirpofcd  &c.]    So, 
iu  Pericles : 

"  She  fings  like  one  immortal,  and  fhe  dances 
"■  As  goddefs  like  to  her  admired  lays; 
"■  Deep  clerks  Jhe  diimhs." 
It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  periods  in  the  text  is  vifcd  in  the 
fcnfe  of  full  points.     Malone, 

*  addreji.']  That  is,  ready.     So,  in  King  Henry  F: 

"  To-morrow  for  our  march  wc  are  addreji." 

Steevens. 

^  FlouriJJi  of  trzimpets.']  It  appears  from  The.  Guh  Hornlooh, 

by  Decker,  I609,  that  the  prologue  was  anciently  ufliered  in  by 

trumpets.     "  Prefent  not  yourfelfe  on  the  ftage  (efpecially  at  a 

Hh/1 
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Enter  Prolosrue. 


'to' 


PrjOL.  If  we  offend,  it  is  ivith  our  good  ivill. 

That  you  Jhould  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
JBut  tvith  good-2vilL     To  Jheiv  ourfimplejkill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Conjider  then,  ive  come  but  in  defpite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.   That  you  fiould  here  repent  yoii. 
The  actors  are  at  hand;  and,  by  their Jhoiu, 
You/hall  knoiv  all,  that  you  are  like  to  knoiv. 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  ftand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  lid  his  prologue,  like  a  rough  colt  \ 
he  knows  not  the  ftop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord : 
It  is  not  enough  to  fpeak,  but  to  fpeak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue, 
]ike  a  child  on  a  recorder  ;4  a  found,  but  not  in 
go\'ernment.5 

new  play)  until  the  quaking  prologiie  hath  (by  rubbing)  got  cullor 
in  his  cheekes,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets  tlieir  cue  that 
][]ee's  upon  point  to  enter."     Steevens. 

■*  on  a  recorder;]  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Natural  Hijior^, 

cent.  iii.  {e6\:.  221,  Ipeaks  of  recorders  and  flutes  at  the  famein- 
ftant,  and  fays,  that  the  recorder  hatli  a  lefs  bore,  and  a  greater, 
above  and  below;  and  elfewhcre,  cent  ii.  fe6t.  187/  h^  fpeaks 
of  it  as  having  fix  holes,  in  which  refpeft  it  anfwers  to  the 
Tibia  minor  or  Flajolet  of  Merfennus.  From  all  which  particu- 
lars it  fhould  fecm  that  the  flute  and  the  recorder  were  dififerent 
inftruments,  and  that  the  latter  in  propriety  of  fpeech  was  no 
other  than  the  fiagelet.  Hawkins's  Hijiory  of  Mujick,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  479.     Reed. 

Shakfpeare  introduces  the  fame  inftrument  in  Haynlet -,  and 
Milton  fays  : 

"  To  the  found  of  foft  recorders." 
1  he  recorder  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the  old  plays.    Steeven^. 

-'  hut  not  in  government.']  That  is.,  not  regularly,  ac- 
cording to  the  tune.     Steevens. 
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The.  His  fpeech  was  like  a  tangled  chain  ;  no- 
thing impaired,  but  all  difordered.    Who  is  next  ? 

Enter  ]Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonfhine, 
mid  Lion,  as  in  dumb  JJiow.^ 

Prol.  ^'  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this 

fhow; 
"  But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
-^'  This  man  is  Py ramus,  if  you  would  know; 
*'  Tliis  beauteous  lady  Thilby  is,  certain.? 


Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  a  recorder,  fays  : — "  Govern  thef^ 
ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb  ;  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth ;  and  it  will  difcourfe  moll  eloquent  mufic." — ^This  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  goverriment  in  tliis  pafTage.     M.  Mason. 

*  In  this  place  the  folio,  1623,  exhibits  the  following  promp- 
ter's direftion.  Tawyer  ivith  a  trumpet  lefore  them.  Stpevens. 

'  This  leauteous  lady  Thijby  is,  certain.]  A  burlefque  was 
here  intended  on  the  frequent  recurrence  of  "  certain'  as  a 
bungling  rhyme  in  poetiy  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare. 

Thus  in  a  lliort  poem  entitled  "  "  A  lytell  Treatife  called  the 
Dyfputacyon  or  the  Complaynte  of  the  Herte  through  perced 
with  the  Lokynge  of  the  Eye.     Imprynted  at  Lodon  in  Flete- 
ftrete  at  the  Sygne  of  the  Sonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde :" 
"  And  houndes  fyxefcore  and  mo  certay7ie— 
"  To  whome  my  thought  gan  to  ftrayne  certayne—^ 
"  Whan  I  had  fyrft  fyght  of  her  certayne — 
''  In  all  honoure  fhe  hatli  no  pere  certayne-— 
"  To  loke  upon  a  fayre  Lady  certayne — 
*'  As  moch  as  is  in  me  I  am  contente  certayne-— 
^'  They  made  there  both  two  theyr  promylfe  certayne'-^ 
"  All  armed  with  margaretes  certayne — 
*'  Towardes  Venus  when  they  fliolde  go  certayne^''  &c. 
Again,  in  the  ancient  MS.  romance  of  the  Sowdon  of  Baby- 
loyne  : 

'*■  He  faide  tlie  xii  peres  bene  alle  dede, 
*'  And  ye  fpende  your  good  in  vayne, 
•'  And  therefore  doth  nowe  by  my  rede, 
^'  Ye  ihall  fee  them  no  more  certcyyi." 
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"  This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-call,  doth  pre- 
fent 
"  Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  tliefe  lovers  fun- 
der: 
"  And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  fouls,  they  are 
content 
"  To  whifper ;  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
"  This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  buih  of  thorn, 
"  Prefenteth  moon-fhine  :  for,  if  you  will  know, 
"  By  moon-ftiine  did  thefe  lovers  think  no  fcorn 

**^  To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,^  there,  there  to  woo. 
"  This  grifly  beafl,  which  by  name  lion  hight,^ 
*'  The  trully  Thilby,  coming  firft  by  night, 
*'  Did  fcare  away,  or  rather  did  affright : 


Again,  il'id : 

"  The  kinge  turned  him  ageyn, 

•'  And  alle  his  oofte  him  witli, 

"  Towarde  Mountribble  cerieyne,"  Sec.     Ste evens. 

^  To  meet  at  NiniLs'  tomh,  &c.}  So,  in  Chaucer's  Legend  of 
Thijhe  nf  Bah/lo/i  : 

"  Thei  fettin  markes  ther  metingis  fliould  be, 
*'  There  khig  Ninus  was  graven  undir  a  tre." 

Again  : 

"  And  as  flie  ran  her  wimple  {he  let  fall,"  Sec. 

Again,  Golding  in  his  verlion  of  Ovid's  Metamorpkojis ,  B.  IV. 
has  a  fimilar  line  : 

"  And  asjliejled  away  for  hafte,  fhe  let  her  mantle  fall." 

Steevens. 

5  u'hich  ly  name  Hon  hight,']    As  all  the  other  parts  of 

this  fpeech  are  in  alternate  rhyme,  excepting  that  it  clofes  with 
2  couplet ;  and  as  no  rhyme  is  left  to  name,  we  muft  conclude, 
eitiier  a  verfe  is  lllpt  o\tt,  which  cannot  now  be  retrieved  ;  or, 
by  a  tranfpofition  of  the  words,  as  I  have  placed  them,  the  poet 
intended  a  triplet.     Theobald. 

Higkt,  in  old  Engliih,  fignilies — is  called. — I  think  it  more 
probable  that  a  Ihie,  following  the  words — by  night,    has  been 

Icf:.     Mai-ojtb. 
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^'^  And,  as  (he  fled,  her  mantle  (he  did  fall  ;* 

"  Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  (lain : 
**  Anon  comes  Pyramus,  fweet  youth,  and  tall^ 

"  And  finds  his  trufty  ThillDy's  mantle  flain  : 
"  Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade/ 

"  He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breaft ; 
^*  And,  Thiiby  tarrying  in  mulberry  fhade, 

"  His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  reft, 
*'  Let  lion,  moon-fliine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
*'  At  large  difcourfe,  while  here  they  do  remain." 
[_Exeunt  Prol.  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonfhine. 

^  •  her  mnntlejlie  did  fall ;]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.  The 
modern  editors  read — "  flie  let  fall,"  unneceirarily.  To  fall  in 
this  inftance  is  a  verb  a£tive. 

So,  in  The  Tempeft,  Ad  II.  fc.  i  : 

"  And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
"  To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo."     Steevens. 

^  Whereat,  ivith   Hade,  u'ith    lloody  llameful  blade,']  Mr. 
Upton  rightly  obierves,  that  Shakfpeare  in  th  s  line  ridicules  the 
art'eftation  of  beginning  many  words  with  the  fame  letter.     Hq 
might  have  remarked  the  fame  oi^ — 
"  The  raging  rocks 
*'  And  fliivering  fliocks." 
Gafcoigne,  contemporary  with  our  poet,  remarks  and  blames 
the  fame  aifeftation,     Johnson. 

It  is  alfo  ridiculed  by  Sidney  in  his  A/trophel  and  Stella,  15  : 
"  You  that  do  Dittionaries'  method  bring 
*■'  Into  your  rimes,  JTinning  in  7attling  ?-owes." 
But  this  alliteration  feems  to  have  reached  the  height  of  its 
fafhion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     The  following  ftanza  is 
quoted  from  a  poem  On  the  Fall  and  evil  SucceJ'i  of  Rebellion ^ 
written  in  153/,  by  Wilfride  Holme  : 

'•  Loe,  leprous  lurdeins,  lubricke  in  loquacltie, 
"  Vah,  vaporous  villeins,  with  venim  vulnerate, 
*''  Proh,  prating  parenticides,  plexious  to  pinnofitie, 
**  Fie,  frantike  fabulators,  furibund,  and  fatuate, 
^'  Out,  oblatrant,  oblitl,  obftacle,  and  obfecate. 
*'  Ah  addi6t  algoes,  in  acerbitie  acclamant, 
''  Magnall  in  mifchief,  malicious  to  mugilate, 
"  Repriving  your  Roy  lo  renowned  and  radiant." 
tn  TuiTer's  Hiijbandry,  p.  104,  tliere  is  a  poem  of  whichever/ 
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7'h£.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  fpeak. 

Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord  :  one  lion  may,  when 
many  afies  do. 

Wall.  "  In  this  fame  interlude,  it  doth  befall, 
^'  That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  prelent  a  wall : 
*^  And  iLich  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
"  That  had  in  it  a  cranny'd  hole,  or  chink, 
"  Through  which  the  lovers,  Py ramus  and  Thifby, 
"  Did  whifper  often  very  fecretly. 
"  This  loam,  this  rough-calt,  and  this  Hone,  doth 

fhow 
"  That  I  am  that  fame  wall ;  the  truth  is  fo : 
"  And  this  the  cranny  is,^  right  and  fmifter, 
*'  Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whif- 
per. 

The.  Would  you  defire  lime  and  hair  to  fpeak 
better  ? 


word  begins  with  a  T  ;  and  in  the  old  play  entitled  :  The  Hijiorie 
of  the  Two  valiant  K?nghts,  Syr  Clyomon  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Sheeld,  Sonne  to  the  King  of  Denmark ;  and  Clamydes  the 
White  Knight,  Son  to  the  King  of  Suavia,  15gg,  is  another 
remarkable  inftance  of  alliteration  : 

"  Bringing  my  bark  to  Denmark  here,  to  bide  tlie  bitter 
broyle 

*'  And  beating  blowes  of  billows  high/'  &c,  Steevens. 

^  And  this  the  cranny  is,']  So,  in  Oolding's  Ovid,   1567  • 

"  The  wall  that  parted  houfe  from  houfe    had    riuen 

therein  a  crany 
"  Which  fhronke  at  making  of  the  wall.     This  fault  not 

markt  of  any 
*'  Of  many  hundred  yeares  before  (what  dotli  not  loue 

efpie) 
•'  Thefe  loners  firft  of  all  found  out,  and  made  a  way 

thereby 
"  To  talk  to  glther  fecretly,  and  through  the  fame  did  goe 
"  Their  louing  whifperings  verie  light  and  falely  to  and 

fro."       lllTSON. 
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Dem.  It  is  the  wittieft  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
dilcourfe,  my  lord.'* 

The,  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  lilence ! 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  "  O  grim-look'd  night !   O  night  with  hue 

fo  black ! 
"  O  night,  'which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 
*^  O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

"  I  fear  my  Thifby's  promife  is  forgot ! — 
**  And  thou,  O  wall,  O  fweet,  O  lovely  wall, 
"  That  ftand'ft  between  her  father's  ground  and 
mine ; 
*'  Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  fweet  and  lovely  wall, 
"  Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne.  [Wall  holds  up  hisjingers, 

"  Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  fhield  thee  well  for 

this ! 
«  But  what  fee  I  ?  No  Thiiby  do  I  fee. 
"  O  wicked  wall,5  through  whom  I  fee  no  blifs ; 
"  Curll  be  thy  ftones  for  thus  deceiving  me  V* 

The,  The  wall,  methinks,  being  fenfible,  fhould 
curie  again. 

Pfr.  No,  in  truth,  fir,  he  fhould  not.  Deceiving 


*  It  is  the  u'ittieft  partition  that  ever  I  heard  difcourfe,  wy 
lord.']  Demetrius  is  reprefented  as  a  punfter  :  I  believe  the 
paflage  fliould  be  read  :  This  is  the  wittieft  partition,  that  ever 
I  heard  in  difcoinfe.  Alluding  to  the  many  ftupid  partitions  ia 
the  argumentative  writings  of  tlie  time.  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  as 
well  as  his  contemporaries,  ufes  difcourfe  for  reqfonitig  ;  and  he 
here  avails  himfelf  of  the  double  fenfe ;  as  he  had  done  before 
in  the  word,  partition.     Farmer. 

*  O  wicked  wall,  &c.]  So,  in  Chaucer's  Lege?id  of  Thijhe  : 
"  Thus  would  tliei  faine^  alas  I  thou  tvicked  wal"  &c. 

Stbevens. 
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7ne,  is  Thifby's  cue :  flic  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am 
to  Tpy  her  through  the  wall.  You  fhall  lee,  it  will 
fall  pat  as  I  told  you  : — Yonder  the  conies. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This,  "  O  wall,  full  often  haft  thou  heard  my 

moans, 
"  For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me : 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kifs'd  thy  ftones ; 
Thy  ilones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee.'^'* 

Pyr.  "  I  fee  a  voice :   now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
"  To  fpy  an  I  can  hear  mv  ThillDy's  face. 
"Thifbyl" 

This.  "  My  love  !   thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 

Pyr,  "  Think  what  thou  wilt^  I  am  thy  lover's 
grace  ; 
"  And  likeLimander  am  I  trufty  ftill.''* 

This.  "  x\nd  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill." 

Pyr.  "  Not  Shafalus  to  Procrus  was  fo  true." 

This.  "  As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you." 

Pyr,  "  O,  kifs  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile 
wall." 

This.  "  I  kifs  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at 
all.«"      ' 

^  ■'  'hnii  up  in  thee.']  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads-^ 
knit  710W  again.     Steevens. 

^  And  like  Ltmn7ider,  &:c.]  Limander  and  Helen,  are  fpoken 
by  the  blundering  player,  for  Leander  and  Hero.  Shafalus  and 
Procrus,  for  Cephalus  and  Procris.     Johxson. 

*  I  kifs  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all.']  So,  Golding's 
Ovid : 

*'  When  night  drew  nere,  they  bade  adew,  and  eche 

gave  kilfes  fweete 
"  Unto  the  parget  on  their  iide,  tlic  vliich  did  never 
mete."    Ritson. 
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Pyr.    "  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me 
ftraightvvay  ?»" 

This.  "  Tide  life,    tide  death,  I  come  without 
delay." 

Wall.  "  Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  difcharged  fo; 
*'  And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go." 

[£.reM/2iJ  Wall,  Pyramus,  o?i£ZTHisBE. 

Tee.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two 
neighbours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  fb 
wilful  to  hear  without  warning.* 

Hip.  This  is  the  filliefl:  ftufF  that  ever  I  heard. 

The,  The  beft  in  this  kind  are  but  fhadows  :  and 
the  worft  are  no  worfe,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  mufl  be  your  ima'gination  then,  and  not 
theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worle  of  them,  than  thej 
of  themfelves,  they  may  pafs  for  excellent  men. 
Here  come  two  noble  beafts  in,  a  moon  and  a 
lion.* 

'  IVtlt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  mejiraightway  .?]  Soj 
Golding's  Ovid : 

^'  They  did  agree  at  Ninus  torn  I  to  meete  without  the 
towne."     RiTsoN. 

*  Dem,  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  ivalls  are  Jo  ivilful  to 
hear  ivithout  warning.']  This  alludes  to  the  proverb,  "  IValls 
have  ears''  A  wall  between  almoft  any  two  neighbours  would 
foon  be  down,  were  it  to  exercile  this  faculty  without  previous 
warning.     Farmer, 

"Ilie  old  copies  read — moral,  inftead  of  mural.  Mr.  Tlieo- 
bald  made  the  correftion.     Malone. 

*  Here  come  two  jioble  leajis  in,  a  moon  and  a  Hon.]  Tl^e 
old  copies  read — a  man,  &c.     Steevens. 

I  don't  think  the  jell  here  is  either  complete,  or  right.    It  is 
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Enter  Lion  And  Moonfiiine. 

Lion.  "  You,  ladies,  you,  whofe  gentle  hearts  do 

fear 
'^  The  fmalleft  monftrous  moufe  that  creeps  on 

floor, 
^^  May  now,   perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble 

here, 
'^^  When  lion  rough  in  wildeft  rage  doth  roar. 


differently  pointed  in  feveral  of  tlie  old  copies,  which,  I  fufpeft, 
may  lead  us  to  the  tme  reading,  viz  : 

Here  come  two  nolle  Icajis — iu  a  man  and  a  lion. 
immediately  upon  Thefeus  faying  this,  Enter  Lion  and  Moon- 
fhine.    It  feems  very  probable,  tlierefore,  that  our  author  wrote  : 

in  a  moon  and  a  lion. 

the  one  having  a  crefcent  and  a  lanthom  before  him,  and  repre* 
fenting  tlie  man  in  the  nioo7i ;  tiie  otlier  in  a  lion's  hide. 

Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — a  moon  and  a  lion,  and  the  emendation 
was  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors  5  but,  I  think,  without 
ueceility.  The  conceit  is  furnifhed  by  the  perfon  who  reprefents 
the  lion,  and  enters  covered  with  the  hide  of  tliat  beaft ;  and 
Thefeus  only  means  to  fay,  that  the  man  who  reprefented  the 
moon,  and  came  in  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
and  a  butli  of  thorns  at  his  back,  was  as  much  a  beaft  as  he  who 
performed  the  part  of  tlie  lion.     Malone. 

Here  come  two  nolle  IcaJis  in,  a  moon,  and  a  lion.  I  can* 
not  help  fuppofing  that  we  fliould  have  it,  a  moon-calf.  The 
old  copies  read — a  man  ;  poflibly  man  was  the  marginal  inter- 
pretation of  moon-calf;  and,  being  more  intelligible,  got  into 
the  text. 

Tlie  man  in  the  moon  was  no  new  character  on  the  ftage,  and 
is  here  introduced  in  ridicule  of  fuch  exhibitions.  Ben  Jonfon  in 
one  of  his  mafques,  call'd  News  from  the  New  If'orld  iu  the 
Moon,  makes  his  FaFtor  doubt  of  the  perfon  who  brings  the  in- 
telligence :  "  I  muft  fee  his  dog  at  his  girdle,  and  the  bufh  of 
thorns  at  his  back,  ere  I  believe  it." — "  Thofe,  replies  one  of  the 
heralds,  are  ftale  enfigns  o  thcjiage.'"     Farmer. 
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*^  Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
"  A  lion  fell,  nor  elfe  no  lion's  dam  :3 
"  For  if  I  fhould  as  lion  come  in  ftrife 
'^  Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life." 

The.  a  very  gentle  beaft,  and  of  a  good  con- 
fcience. 

Dem.  The  very  beft  at  a  beaft,  my  lord,  that  e'er 
I  faw. 

Lrs.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 
The.  True ;  and  a  goofe  for  his  difcretion. 

Dem.  Not  fo,  my  lord :  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  difcretion ;  and  the  fox  carries  the  goofe. 

The.  His  difcretion,  I  am  fure,  cannot  carry  his 
valour;  for  the  goofe  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well: 
leave  it  to  his  difcretion,  and  let  us  lillen  to  the 
moon. 

Moon.  "  This  lantern  doth  the  horned  moon 
prefent :" 

Dem.  He  fhould  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The.  He  is  no  crefcent,  and  his  horns  are  invi- 
lible  within  the  circumference. 

Moon.    "  This  lantern  doth  the  horned  moon 
prefent ; 
*'  Myfelf  the  man  i'th'moon  do  feem  to  be." 

'  Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion  fell,  nor  elfe  no  lion's  dam  ;]  That  is,  that  I  am  Snug 
the  joiner;  and  neither  a  lionj  nor  a  lion's  dam.  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  juftly  obferved  in  a  note  on  AlVs  well  that  ends  well,  that 
nor  in  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  time  often  related  to  two 
members  of  a  fentence,  though  only  exprelTed  in  the  latter.  So 
in  the  play  juft  mentioned  : 

"  — —  contempt  nor  bitternefs 
*'  Were  in  his  pride  or  fliarpnefs." 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  folio.    The  quartos  read 
•—that  I  a*  Snug  the  joiner,  &c.     MAtoNE- 

Vol.  IV.  I  i 
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The.  This  is  the  greateft  error  of  all  the  reft  : 
the  man  (hould  be  put  into  the  lantern  :  How  is  it 
elfe  the  man  i'the  moon  ? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle : 
for,  you  fee,  it  is  already  in  fnuff.4 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  Would,  he 
would  change  ! 

The,  It  appears,  by  his  fmall  light  of  difcretion, 
that  he  is  in  the  wane :  but  yet,  in  courtely,  in  all 
reafon,  v/e  mufi:  llay  the  time. 

Lys.  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  fay,  is,  to  tell  you,  that 
the  lantern  is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon; 
this  thorn-bulli,  my  thorn-bufli ;  and  this  dog,  my 
dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  thefe  fliould  be  in  the  lantern ; 
for  they  are  in  the  moon.  But,  lilence ;  here  comes 
Thiibe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  "  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb  :  Where  is  my 
love?" 

Lion,  "  Oh—." 

[The  Lion  roars. — ^Thisbe  runs  off. 


*  in  fnuff.]  An  equivocation.     Snuff  lignifies  both  tlie 

cinder  of  a  candle,  and  hafty  anger.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Loves  Labour  s  Lojl : 

"  You'll  mar  the  light,  by  taking  it  in  fnuff." 

Steevbns. 

Again,  in  The  Atheiffs  Tragedy,   I6II  : 

"  Do  you  take  that  in  fnuff,  lir  ?" 
See  alfo,  note  on  Love's  Labour  s  Loft,  Ad  V.  fc.  ii.  and  Firft 
part  .of  King  Henry  IV.  A6t  I.  fc.  iii ;     Keed. 
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Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 

The.  Well  run,  Thilbe. 

Hip.  Well  fhone,  moon. — Truly,  the  moon  fhines 
with  a  good  grace. 

The.  Well  moufed,  Hon. 5 

[The  Lion  tears  Thi she's  mantle,  and  exit. 
Dem.  And  fo  comes  Pyramus. 
Lys.  And  then  the  moon  vanifhes.^ 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Ptr.  "  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  funny 

beams ; 
"  I  thank  thee,  moon  for  fhining  now  fo  bright : 
*'  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  ftreams,^ 
"  I  truft  to  tafte  of  trueft  Thilby's  fight. 

*  Well  moufed,  lion.']  So,  In  an  ancient  bl.  1,  ballad  on  thi» 
ftory,  intitled.  The  Conjlancy  of  true  Love  :  &c. 
"  And  having  viujled  thus  the  fame, 
"  Thither  he  went  whence  firft  he  came." 
Thefeus  means  that  tlie  lion  has  well  tumbled  and  bloodied  the 
veil  of  Thilbe.     Steevens. 

I  believe  this  fhould  be  "  Well  mouthed  lion,"  alluding  either 
to  his  roaring,  or  to  his  tearing  with  his  mouth  the  mantle  of 
Thilbe  : 

"  Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  viouth  did  ftaln." 

M.  Mason. 
JVell  moufed  lion  .']  To  motife  fignified  to  mammock,  to  tear  ia 
pieces,  as  a  cat  tears  a  moufe.     Ma  lone. 

^  Dem.  And  fo  comes  Pyramus. 
Lyf.  And  then  the  moon  vanifliM.]  The  old  copies  read  ; 
"  Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus." 
"  Lyf.  And  fo  the  lioji  vanilhec?." 
It  were  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  in  defence  of  Dr.  Farmer's 
emendation.     The  reader  indeed  may  alk  why  this  glaring  cor- 
ruption was  fufFered  to  remain  fo  long  in  the  text,     Steevens. 

'  —-—'  glittering  Jireams,']  The  old  copies  read — beams. 

Stbsveks. 
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"  But  ftay  ; — O  fpite  ! 

"  But  mark ; — Poor  knight, 
"  What  dreadful  dole  is  here  ? 

"  Eyes,  do  you  fee  ? 

"  How  can  it  be  ? 
"  O  dainty  duck  !  O  dear  ! 

"  Thy  mantle  good, 

«  What,  ftain'd  with  blood  ? 
*^  Approach,  ye  furies  fell  !^ 

"  O  fates  !  come,  come ; 

"  Cut  thread  and  thrum  ;9 
"Quail,  crulh,  conclude,  and  quell!*'* 

The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone, 

*  approach,  ye  furies  fell .']  Somewhat  like  this  our  poet 
might  poflibly  have  recoUefted  in  "  A  lytell  Treatyfe  cleped  La 
Cotuifaunce  d' Amours.     Printed  by  Richard  Pynfon,"  no  date  : 

*'  O  ye  mooft  cniell  and  rabbyflie  lions  fell, 

"  Come  nowe  and  teare  the  corps  of  Pyramus  ! 

*'  Ye  fauage  beeftes  that  in  thefe  rockes  dwell, 

"  If  blode  to  you  be  fo  delicious, 

*'  Come  and  gnawe  my  wretched  body  dolorous ! 

"  And  on  the  kerchef  with  face  pale  and  tryft, 

*'  He  loked  ofte,  and  it  right  fwetely  kift,"     Steevens. 

Approach,  ye  furies  fell  f 

O  fates !  come,    come,    &c.]    The  poet  here,  and  in  the 
following  lines  fpoken  by  Thifbe — 
"  O  fifters  three, 
"■  Come,  come  to  me, 
"  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk — ■" 
probably  intended  to  ridicule  a  paflage  in  Damon  and  Pythias, 
by  Richard  Edwards,   1582  : 

"  Ye  furies,  all  at  once 

"  On  me  your  toi-ments  trie  :— 

''  Gripe  me,  you  greedy  greets, 

"  And  prefent  pangues  of  death, 
"  Youjifiers  three,'  with  cruel  handes 

"  JPIthfpeed  come  flop  my  breath  /"     Malone. 

*  cut  thread  and  thrnm  ;']   TAr«7re  is  tlie  end  or  extremity 

of  a  weaver's  warp  ;  it  is  popularly  ufed  for  very  coarfe  yarn. 
The  maids  now  call  a  mop  of  yarn  a  thrum  mop.    Warner. 
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The.  This  paffion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  fad. 

Hip.  Befhrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Pyr.   "  O,  wherefore,   nature,   didfl  thou  lions 

frame  ? 
"  Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear  : 
"  Which  is — no,  no — which  was  the  faired  dame, 
"  That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd 
with  cheer.^ 
^*  Come,  tears,  confound  ;3 
*'  Out,  fword,  and  wound 
*^  The  pap  of  Pyramus  : 
"  Ay,  that  left  pap, 
"  Where  heart  doth  hop  '.'^ — 
"  Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 

So,  In  Hannibal  and  Sc'ipio,  l637  : 

"  no  rough  pelt  of  thrums, 

"  To  fight  witli  weather," 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranllation  of  the  l6th  Iliad  : 

"  And   tapeftries   all   golden   fnng'd,    and   curl'd  with 

thrum  hs  behind." 

So,  in  Howell's  Letter  to  Sir  Paul  Neale,  Knt.     "  Tranfla- 

tions  are  like  the  wrong  fide  of  a  Turkey  carpet,  which  ufeth  to 

be  full  of  thrums  and  knots,  and  nothing  fo  even  as  the  right  fide." 

The  thought  is  borrowed  from  Don  Quixote.     Steevens. 

'■  ««r/ quell !]  To  quell  is  to  murther,  to  deftroy.     So, 

in  tlie  12th  pageant  of  the  Lufus  Coventrice,  commonly  called 
the  Corpus  Chrijii  Play.     MS.  Cott.  Vefp.  D.  viii  : 
"  That  he  the  lawe  may  here  do, 
"  With  ftonys  her  to  quell."     Steevens. 

^  cheer.']  i  e.  countenance.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Gierke's 

Tale,  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  8117  : 

"  parting  any  wight 

"  Of  fo  yong  age,  as  wel  in  chere  as  dede."     Steevens. 

^  Come,  tears,  confound  5]  Thus,  in  Golding's  Ovid  : 

"  one  night  (he  fayd)  ihall  louers  two  covfounde.'* 

RiTSON. 

<*  Ay,  that  left  pap, 

IFhere  heart  doth  hop .]  Left  our  author  Ihould  feero  charge- 
Ii3 
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"  Now  am  I  dead, 

"  Now  am  I  fled  ; 
«  My  foul  is  in  the  Iky  : 

"  Tongue,  lofe  thy  light ! 

"  Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 
*'*■  Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die. 

\_Dies. — E.iit  Moonfliine. 

Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him  ;  for  he  is  but 
one. 

Lts,  Lefs  than  an  ace,  man  ;  for  he  is  dead  ;  he 
is  nothing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  furgeon,  he  might  yet 
recover,  and  prove  an  afs.5 

IJiF.  How  chance  moonfliine  is  gone,  before 
Thiibe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  flar-light. — Here  flie 
comes ;  and  her  paffion  ends  the  play. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Methinks,  (he  fhould  not  ufe  a  long  one, 
for  fuch  a  Pyramus :  I  hope,  fhe  will  be  brief. 

able  ^^^th  an  inefficient  rhyme,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
the  broad  pronunciation,  now  almoft  j>eculiar  to  the  Scotch, 
v?o  anciently  current  in  England.  Throughout  the  old  copies 
of  Shaklpeare's  plays.  "  tattered"  is  always  fpelt  "  tottered  j" 
Pap  therefore  v.-vls  founded.  Pap.  The  context  reminds  us  of  a 
palVage  in  the  feventh  Satire  of  Juvenal: 

"  lisva  in  parte  mamillis 

"  Niljalit — ."     Steevexs. 

'  — ^^ —  and  prove  an  q/>.]  The  character  of  Thefeus  through- 
out this  play  is  more  exalted  in  its  humanity,  than  its  gveatnefs. 
Though  fome  fenlible  obfervations  on  life,  and  animated  defcrip- 
tions  fail  from  him,  as  it  is  faid  of  lago,  youjiiall  tafie  him  more 
as  a  foldier  than  as  a  wit,  which  is  a  diltinAion  be  is  here  ftri\  ing 
to  deferve,  though  with  little  fuccefs  ;  as  in  fupport  of  his  pre- 
tenfions  he  never  rifes  higher  than  a  pun,  and  frequently  finks  a» 
low  as  a  quibble.     Steevens. 
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Dem.  a  mote  will  turn  the  balance/  which  Py- 
ramus,  which  Thifbe,  is  the  better.? 

Lys.  She  hath  fpied  him  already  with  thofe  fweet 
eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  fhe  moans,^  videlicet. 

This.  "  Afleep,  my  love  ? 

"  What,  dead,  my  dove  .'' 
*'  O  Pyramus,  arife, 

"  Speak,  rpeak.     Quite  dumb  ? 

"  Dead,  dead  ?  A  tomb 
"  Mufl  cover  thy  fweet  eyes. 

*  A  mote  will  turn  the  lalance,']  The  old  copies  have — moth  j 
but  Mr.  Malone  very  juftly  oblerves  that  moth  was  merely  the 
ancient  mode  of  fpelling  mote.  So,  in  King  Hetiry  V:  "  Walli 
every  moth  (i.  e.  mote)  out  of  his  confcience."     Steevens. 

'  The  firft  quarto  makes  this  fpeech  a  little  longer,  but  not 
better.     Johnson. 

The  paiTage  omitted  is, — "  He  for  a  man,  God  warned  us  j 
fhe  for  a  woman,  God  blefs  us."     Steevens. 

*  And  thusjlie  moans,]  The  old  copies  concur  in  reading— 
means  ;  which  Mr.  Theobald  changed  into — moans ;  and  the 
next  fpeech  of  Thilbe  appears  to  countenance  his  alteration  : 

"  Lovers,  make  moan."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Theobald  alters  means  to  moans :  but  means  had  an- 
ciently the  fame  lignification,  Mr.  Pinkerton  (under  the  name 
of  Robert  Heron,  Efq.)  obferves  that  it  is  a  common  term  in  the 
Scotch  law,  fignifying  to  tell,  to  relate,  to  dec/ are ;  and  the  pe- 
titions to  the  lords  of  feflion  in  Scotland,  run  :  "  To  the  lords  of 
council  and  feflion  humbly  means  and  fliows  your  petitioner." 
Here,  however,  it  evidently  {igmti.es  complains.  Bills  in  Chan- 
cery begin  in  a  limilar  manner  :  "  Humbly  complaining 
fheweth  unto  your  lordfliip,"  &c.  The  word  occurs  in  an  ancient 
manufcript  in  my  own  polfeffion  : 

"  This  ender  day  wen  me  was  woj 
"  Under  a  bugh  tlier  I  lay, 

"  Naght  gale  to  mene  me  to." 
So  again,  in  a  very  ancient  Scottilli  fong  : 

"  I  hard  ane  may  fair  mwrne  and  mei/ne."    Ritson. 

Ii4 
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*'  Thefe  lily  brows, 

"  This  cherry  nofe,'^ 
*'  Thefe  yellow  covvllip  cheeks, 

"  Are  gone,  are  gone  : 

"  Lovers,  make  moan  ! 
"  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. ^ 


Thus  alfoj  in  the  Cronykil  of  A.  Wy7itown,  B.  VIII.  ch.  xxxvi, 
V.  87  : 

"  Bot  playnt ;  na  duie,  na  yhit  mening 
"  Mycht  helpe  noucht^j" 
See  alfo,  v.  110,     St^evens, 

'  Thefe  lily  brows. 
This  cherry  nofe,]  The  old  copy  reads  : 
"  Thefe  lily  lips,"  &c.     Steevens. 

All  Thifbe's  lamentation,  till  now,  runs  in  regular  rhyme  and 
metre.     But  both,  by  feme  accident,  are  in  this  lingle  inflancc 
interrupted.     I  fufpe6t  the  poet  wrote  : 
Thefe  lily  brows. 
This  cherry  nofe. 
Now  I'lack  brows  being  a  beauty,  lily  brows  are  as  ridiculous 
as  a  cherry  note,  green  eyes,  or  cowjlip  cheeks.     Theobald, 

Theobald's  emendation  is  fupported  by  tlie  following  paflage  in 
As  you  like  it  : 

*'  'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  filk  hair—." 
And  by  another,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  • not  for  becaufe 

"  Your  brows  are  blacker,  yet  black  brows  they  fay 

"  Become  fome  women  beft."     Ritson. 

Lily  lips  are  changed  to  lily  brows  for  the  fake  of  the  rhyme, 
but  tills  cannot  be  right :  Thilbe  has  before  celebrated  her  Py- 
ramusj  as — 

"  Lilly-white  of  hue." 
It  Ihould  be  : 

"  Thefe  lips  lilly, 
*'  This  nofe  cherry," 
This  mode  of  pofition  adds  not  a  little  to  the  burlefque  of  the 
paiTage.     Farmer. 

We  meet  with  fomewhat  like  this  pafTage  in  George  Peek's 
Old  Wives  Tale,   \5g5  : 

"  Her  corall  lippes,  her  crimfnn  chinne. — ^Thou  art  a  flouting 
knave.     Her  corall  lippes  her  crimfon  chimie  .'"     Steevens, 
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"  O  lifters  three, 

"  Come,  come,  to  me, 
"  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

"  Lay  them  in  gore, 

"  Since  you  have  fhore 
**  With  fhears  his  thread  of  filk. 

"  Tongue,  not  a  word  : — 

"  Come,  trufty  fword ; 
"  Come,  blade,  my  breaft  imbrue : 

*'  And  farewell,  friends  ; — 

"  Thus  Thilbe  ends  : 
"  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [^Dies. 

The.  Moonfhine  and  lion  are  left  to  bury  the 
dead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  wall  too. 

Bgt.  No,  I  afTure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  fathers.  Will  it  pleafe  you  to  fee  the 
epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomafk  dance,^  between 
two  of  our  company  ?3 


*  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks.']  Thus  alfo  the  nurfe  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  fpeaking  of  Paris,  fays  : 

*'  an  eagle,  madam, 

"  Hath  not  fo  green,  fo  quick,  Co  fair  an  eye." 
See  note  on  this  pafTage.     Steevens. 

"  a  Bergornnjk  dance,']  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  obferves  itl 

his  Gloffary,  that  this  is  a  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  pea- 
fants  of  Bergomafco,  a  country  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Vene- 
tians. All  the  buffoons  in  Italy  afted.  to  imitate  tlie  ridiculous 
jargon  of  that  people  ;  and  from  thence  it  became  alfo  a  cuftom 
to  imitate  their  manner  of  dancing.     Steevens. 

^  — —  our  company  ?]  At  the  conclulion  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Beggar  s  Bufh,  there  feems  to  be  a  fneer  at  this  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Bottom  ;  but  I  do  not  very  clearly  perceive  its  drift. 
The  beggars  have  refolved  to  embark  for  England,  and  exercife 
their  profelhon  there      One  of  them  adds  : 

**  — —  we  have  a  courfe  j — 

"  The  fpirit  of  Bottom,  is  grown  bottomlers." 
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The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play 
reeds  no  excufe.  Never  excufe;  for  when  the 
players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed. 
Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it,  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and 
hanged  himfelf  in  Thifbe's  garter,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  tragedy :  and  fo  it  is,  truly ;  and  very 
notably  difcharged.  But  come,  your  Bergomalk : 
let  your  epilogue  alone. 

\_Here  a  dance  of  Clowns, 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve  :— 
Lovers,  to  bed ;  'tis  almoft  fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  lliall  out-fleep  the  coming  morn, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable-grofs  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait4  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed.— - 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  folemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  \jE,xennt, 


This  may  mean,  that  either  the  publick  grew  indifferent  to  bad 
aftors,  to  plays  in  general,  or  to  chara6ters,  the  humour  of  which 
confifted  in  blunders.     Steevens. 

■*  heavy  gait — ]  i.  c.  JIow  pajjage,    progrefs.     So,    in 

Loves  Labours  Lojl :  "  You  muft  lend  the  afs  upon  the  horle, 
for  he  is  {[aw-gaitcd."  In  another  play  we  have — "  heavy^ 
salted  toads."     Steevens. 
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SCENE  II. 
Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars,5 
And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  ;^ 

Whilft  the  heavy  ploughman  fnores. 
All  with  weary  talk  fordone. ? 

5  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars,  &:c.]  It  has  been  juftly  obferved 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  that  "  among  this  aflemblage  of  fami- 
liar circumftances  attending  midnight,  either  in  England  or  its 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  Shakfpeare  would  never  have  thought 
of  intermixing  the  cxotick  idea  of  the  hungry  lion  roaring, 
which  can  be  heard  no  nearer  than  in  the  deferts  of  Africa,  if  he 
had  not  read  in  the  104th  Pfalm  :  "  Thou  makeft  darknefs  that 
it  may  be  night,  wherein  all  the  beafts  of  the  forell  do  move  j 
the  lions  roaring  after  their  prey,  do  feek  their  meat  from  God." 

Malone. 
Shakfpeare  might  have  found  the  midnight  roar  of  the  Lion 
alfociated  with  the  howl  of  the  IVblf,  inPhaer's  tranflation  of  the 
following  lines  in  the  feventh  JEneid  : 

"  Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  irneque  leonum 

*'  Vincla  recufantum,  etferafub  no6ie  rudentum  j 

"  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  luporum. 

I  do  not,  however,  perceive  the  juftnefs  of  the  foregoing  anony- 
mous writer's  obfervation.  Puck,  who  could  "  encircle  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,"  like  his  fairy  miftrefs,  might  have  fnuffed 
•'  the  fpiced  Indian  air  j"  and  confequently  an  image,  foreign  to 
Europeans,  might  have  been  obvious  to  him.  He  therefore  was 
at  liberty  to — 

"  Talk  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 

"  As  maids  of  fifteen  do  of  puppy-dogs." 

Our  poet,  however,  inattentive  to  little  proprieties,  has  fome- 

times  introduced  his  wild  beafts  in  regions  where  they  are  never 

found.     Thus  in  Arden,  a  foreft  in  French  Flanders,  we  hear  of 

a  lionefs,  and  a  hear  deftroys  Antigonus  in  Bohemia.  Steevens. 

*  And  the  z<;o//"  behowls  the  moon  j]  In  the  old  copies  :  "  And 
the  wolf  beholds  the  moon."  As  'tis  the  defign  of  thefe  lines  to 
charafterize  the  animals,  as  they  prefent  themfelves  at  the  hour 
of  midnight ;  and  as  the  wolf  is  not  juftly  charafterized  by  fay- 
ing he  beholds  the  moon,  which  other  beafts  of  prey,  then  awake> 
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Now  the  wajfted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilft  the  fcritch-owl,  fcritching  loud. 

Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 
In  remembrance  of  a  Ihroud. 

do :  and  as  the  founds  thefe  animals  make  at  that  feafon,  feem 
alio  intended  to  be  reprefented,  I  make  no  queftion  but  the  poet 
wrote : 

"  And  the  wolf  hehowls  the  moon." 
For  fo  the  wolf  is  exaftly  charaderized,  it  being  his  peculiar 
propert}'  to  howl  at  the  moon.     {Behowl,  as  bemoan,  befeem, 
and  an  hundred  others.)     War  bur  ton. 

So,  in  Marfton's  Antonio  and  MelUda,  where  the  whole 
paliage  feems  to  be  copied  from  this  of  our  autlior  : 

"•'  Now  barks  tlie  wolfe  againft  the  full  cheek'd  moon, 

"  Now  lyons  half-clam'd  entrals  roar  for  food, 

"  Now  croaks  the  toad,  and  night-crows^/creecA  aloud, 

"  Flutt'ring  "bout  cafements  of  departing  fouls  } 

"  Now  gape  the  graves,  and  thro'  tlieir  yawns  let  loofe 

"  Imprifon'd  fpirits  to  revifit  earth."     Theobald. 

The  alteration  is  better  than  the  original  reading ;  but  perhaps 
the  author  meant  only  to  fay,  that  the  wolf  gaxes  at  the  moon. 

Johnson. 

I  tliink,  "  Now  the  wolf  behoivls  the  moon,'"  was  the  original 
text.  The  allulion  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  works  of  our 
author  and  his  contemporaries.  "  'Tis  like  the  hoivling  of  Irilh 
wolves  againft  the  moon,''  lays  he,  in  his  As  you  like  it ;  and 
Malfinger,  in  his  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  makes  an  ufurer 
feel  only — 

"  as  the  moon  is  mov'd 

"  When  wolves  with  hunger  pin'd,  Aozt'/atherbrightnefs.'* 

Farmer. 

The  word  beholds  was  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  frequently 
written  behoulds,  (as,  I  fuppole,  it  was  then  pronounced,)  which 
probably  occafioned  the  miftake. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  palfage  of  Lodge's  Rofalynda,  15Q2, 
which  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  had  in  his  thoughts,  when  he 
•wrote,  in  As  you  like  it : — "  'Tis  like  the  howling  of  Irifli  wolves 
againft  the  moon  :" — the  expreflion  is  found,  that  Marfton  has 
ufed  inftead  of  behowls.  "  In  courting  Phebe,  thou  barkeji 
with  the  wolves  of  Syria  againft  the  moon." 

Thefe  lines  alfo  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c,  v.  ft.  30. 
which  Shakfpeare  might  have  remembered,  add  fupport  to  the 
emendation  now  made  : 
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Now  it  is  the  time  of  night/ 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  fprite, 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team. 
From  the  prefence  of  the  fun, 

Following  darknefs  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolick ;  not  a  moufe 
Shall  difturb  this  hallow'd  houfe : 
I  am  fent,  with  broom,  before, 
To  fweep  the  duft  behind  the  door.^ 

"  And  all  the  while  fhe  \_Nighf\  flood  upon  the  ground, 

"  The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  ceafe  to  bay  ; — • 

'*■  The  meflenger  of  death,  the  ghaftly  owle, 

*'  With  drery  ihrieks  did  alfo  her  bewray ; 

*'  And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howle 

"  At  her  abhorred  face,  fo  filthy  and  fo  fowle." 

Malontje. 
'^  fordone.'}  i.  e.  overcome.     So  Spenfer,  Fairy  Queen, 

B.  I.  C.  X.  ft.  33  : 

"  And  many  fouls  in  dolour  had  foredone." 
Again,  in  Jarvis  Markham's  EngUJh  Arcadia,  I607  : 

"  — fore-wearied    with   ftriving,    and   fore-done   with   the 
tyrannous  rage  of  her  enemy," 

Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Bevis  ofHamp' 
ton,  bl.  I.  no  date  : 

"  But  by  the  other  day  at  none, 

**  Thefe  two  dragons  were  foredone."     Steevens. 

•  Now  it  is  fhe  time  of  night,  &c.]  So,  In  Hamlet  ; 
"  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
"  When  churchyards  yawn — ."     Steevens. 

'  /  am.  fent,  with  broom,  before, 

To  fweep   the  duji  behind  the  door."]  Cleanlinefs  is  always 
neceffary  to  invite  the  refidence  and  the  favour  of  the  fairies  : 
"  Thefe  make  our  girls  their  flutt'ry  rue, 
"  By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue, 
"  And  put  a  penny  in  their  fhoe 
"  The  houfe  for  cleanly  fweepiug."     Drayton. 

Johnson. 
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Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their  Train. 

Obe.   Through   this   houfe  give  glimmering 
light,' 

By  the  dead  and  drowfy  fire  : 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  fprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier  \^ 
And  this  ditty,  after  me. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

TiTj.  Firft,  rehearfe  this  fong  by  rote : 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note, 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace. 
Will  we  fing,  and  blefs  this  place. 


To  ftveep  the  diiji  lehind  the  door.  Is  a  common  expreflion, 
and  a  common  pratlice  in  large  old  houfes  ;  where  the  doors  of 
halls  and  galleries  are  tlirovi  n  backward,  and  feldom  or  ever  fhut. 

Farmer. 

^  Through  this  houfe  give  glimtneri?ig  light^  Milton  perhaps 

had  this  picture  in  his  thought : 

"  And  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

"  Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom."     11  Penferofo. 

So,  Drayton : 

"  Hence  fhadows,  feeming  Idle  Ihapes 
"  Of  little  frilking  elves  and  apes, 
*'  To  earth  do  make  tlieir  wanton  'fcapes^ 
"  As  hope  of  paftime  haftes  them." 

I  think  it  fhould  be  read  : 

"  Through  this  houfe  in  glimmering  light."     Johnsoj;, 

*  ■  as  light  as  hirdfrom  brier  5]  This  comparlfon  is  a  very- 
ancient  one,  being  found  in  one  of  tlie  poems  of  LauTence 
Minot,  p.  31  : 

"  That  are  was  llith  als  hid  on  Irere."     Steevens. 
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SONG,  AND  DANCE. 

OsE.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day,5 
Through  this  houfe  each  fairy  Itray. 
To  the  belt  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  (liall  bleiied  be  ;4 
And  the  iflUe,  there  ci-eate, 
Ever  (hall  be  fortunate. 
So  fliall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be  : 

'  Nhiv,  until  &:c.]  This  fpeech,  which  both  the  old  quartos 
give  to  Oberon,  is  in  the  edition  of  1623,  and  in  all  tlie  follow- 
ing, printed  as  the  fong.  I  have  reftored  it  to  Oberon,  as  it 
apparently  contains  not  the  blelling  which  he  intends  to  beltow 
en  the  bed,  but  his  declaration  that  he  will  blefs  it,  and  his  orders 
to  the  fairies  how  to  perform  the  necelfary  rites.  But  where 
then  is  the  fong  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  gone  after  many  other  things 
of  greater  vakie.  The  truth  is  that  two  fongs  are  lolt.  The 
feries  of  the  fcene  is  this ;  after  the  fpeech  of  Puck,  Oberon 
enters,  and  calls  his  fairies  to  a  fong,  which  fong  is  apparently 
wanting  in  all  the  copies.  Next  Titania  leads  another  fong, 
which  is  indeed  loft  like  the  former,  though  the  editors  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  it.  Then  Oberon  difmifles  his  fairies  to  the 
(dcfpatch  of  the  ceremonies. 

T'he  fongs,  I  fuppofe  were  lofl,  becaule  they  were  not  inferted 
in  tJie  plajers'  parts,  from  which  the  drama  was  printed. 

Johnson. 

*  To  the  left  bride-bed  will  we. 

Which  by  us  Ihall  blelfed  be  j]  So,  in  Chaucer's  Marchantes 
Tale,  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  g6g3  : 

"  And  whan  the  led  was  with  the  prcefl  yhlejfed — ." 

We  learn  alio  from  "  Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry  FIT, 
for  the  Regulation  of  his  Houfehold,"  that  this  ceremony  was 
obferv'^ed  at  the  marriage  of  a  Princefs.  "  — All  men  at  her 
comming  in  to  bee  voided,  except  woemen,  till  Ihee  bee  brought 
to  her  bedd ;  and  the  man  both  ;  he  littinge  in  his  bedd  in  his 
iliirte,  with  a  gowne  catl  about  him.  Then  the  Bilhoppe,  with 
the  Chaplaines,  to  come  in,  and  bleffe  the  bedd  :  then  everieman 
to  avoide  without  any  drinke,  fave  the  twoe  eftatesj  if  they  Ufte, 
priviely."    p.  129.    SxEEVEiis. 
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And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  ifRie  Hand ; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,5  nor  fear, 
Nor  mark  prodigious/  fuch  as  are 
Def^ifed  in  nativity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. — 
With  this  field-dew  confecrate. 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait  ;^ 
And  each  feveral  chamber  blefs,^ 
Through  this  palace  with  fweet  peace : 

^  ——  hare-lip,]  This  defeft  in  children  feems  to  have  been 
fo  nuich  dreaded,  that  numerous  were  the  charms  applied  for  its 
prevention.  The  following  might  be  as  efficacious  as  any  of  the 
reft.  "  If  a  woman  with  chylde  have  her  fmocke  flyt  at  the 
neather  ende  or  Ikyrt  thereof,  &c.  the  fame  chylde  that  fhe  then 
goeth  withall,  fhall, be  fafe  from  having  a  cloven  or  hare  lippe." 
Thomas  Lupton's  Fourth  Book  of  Notable  Thinges,  4to.  bl.  1. 

Steevens, 

*  Nor  mark  prodigious,]  Prodigious  has  here  its  primitive 
fignification  of /)o?-/c7?/o«^.     So,  m  King  Richard  III : 

"  If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 

"  Proc?zn^?'o?/>',  and  untimely  brought  to  light."  Steevens. 

^  take  his  gait ;]  i,  e.'take  liis  tvay,  or  dire6t  his  Jieps. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  viii : 

"  And  guide  his  weary  gate  both  to  and  fro." 
Again,  in  a  Scottifti  Proverb  : 

"  A  man  may  fpeer  the  gate  to  Rome." 
Again,  in  The  Mercer's  Play,  among  the  Chefter  colledioa. 
of  IFhiifun  Myjteries,  p.  —  : 

"  Therefore  goe  not  through  his  cuntrey, 
"  Nor  the  gate  you  came  to  day." 
Again,  and  more  appofitely,  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Lawrence 
Minot,  p.  50  : 

*'  Take  thi  gate  unto  Gines, 

*'  And  grete  tham  wele  tliare  j — "     Steevens. 

By  gate,  I  believe,  is  meant,  the  door  of  each  chamber. 

M.  Mason. 
Gait,  for  a  path  or  road,  is  commonly  ufed  at  prefent  in  the 
northern  counties.     Harris. 

•  Every  fairy  fake  his  gait ; 

And  eachfeveral  chamber  blefs^  &:c.]  The  fame  fuperflitlous 
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E'er  fhall  it  in  fafety  reft, 
And  the  owner  of  it  bleit. 

Trip  away ; 

Make  no  ftay ; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[^Exeunt  Oberox,  Titania,  and  Train. 

Puck.  If  2ue  Jhadows  have  offended. 

Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 
That  you  have  hutjlumherd  here, 
While  thefe  vijions  did  appear, 
uind  tJiis  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  i/ielding  hit  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend; 
If  you  pardon,  ive  will  mend. 
And,  as  Pm  an  honefi  Puck,^ 
If  ive  have  unearned  luck  ^ 
Now  to  fcape  the  ferpent'' s  tongue,- 
We  will  make  amends,  ere  long : 

kind  of  benedl6lIon  occurs  in  Cliaucer's  Miller  s  Tale,  v.  3479, 

Tyrwhitt's  edition  : 

"  I  crouche  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wightes. 

*'  Therwith  the  nightl'pel  faid  he  anon  rightes 

"  On  foare  halves  of  the  iions  aboute, 

"  And  on  the  threfwold  of  the  dore  withoute. 

"  Jefu  Criil,  and  Seint  Benedight, 

"  Blilfe  this  hons  from  every  wicked  wight, 

**■  Fro  tlie  nightes  mare,  the  wite  Paternolter,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
^  — —  an  honeft  Puck,']  See  Mi*.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  &c.  Aft  II. 

fc,  i.  on  the  words — "  fweet  Puck."     Steevens. 

^        '  ■  unearned  hick — ]  i.  e.  if  we  have  better  fortmie  than 
we  have  deferved.     Steevens. 

*  Now  to  'fcape  the  ferpent' s  tongue,']  That  is,  if  we  be  dif- 
miffed  without  hilfes.     Johnson. 

So,  in  J.  Markham's  En»UJh  Arcadia,   iGoy  : 
"  But  the  nymph,    after  the  cullom  of  dilireft  tragedians, 
whofe  firft  a6t  is  entertained  with  afnakyjalutation,"    &c. 

Steevens. 
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Elfe  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  handsy>  if  we  he  friends^ 

And  Robin  Jhall  reftore  amends. 

[Exit.* 

^  Give  ine  your  hand:;,']  That  isj  Clap  your  hands.  Give  us 
your  applaule.     Johnson. 

*  Wild  and  fantaftlcal  as  this  play  is,  all  the  parts  in  their 
various  modes  are  well  written,  and  give  the  kind  of  pleafure 
which  the  autho!"  defigned.  Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in 
fafliion  ;  common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar,  and  Spen- 
fers  poem  had  made  them  great.     Johnson. 

Johnfon's  concluding  obfervation  on  this  play,  is  not  con- 
ceived with  his  ufual  judgment.  There  is  no  analogy  or  re- 
femblance  whatever  between  the  Fairies  of  Spenfer,  and  thofe 
of  Shakfpeare.  The  Fairies  of  Spenfer,  as  appears  from  his  de- 
fcription  of  them  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Faiiy  Queen,  can- 
,  to  X.  were  a  race  of  mortals  created  by  Prometheus,  of  the  hu- 
man fize,  ihape,  and  afl^eftions,  and  fubje6t  to  death.  But  thofe 
of  Shakfpeare,  and  of  common  tradition,  as  Johnfon  calls  them, 
were  a  diminutive  race  of'  fportful  beings,  endowed  with  im- 
mortality and  fupernatural  po\yer,  totally  dift'eretit  from  thofe 
of  Spenfer.     M.  Mason. 


See  pp.  36o,  370,  371. 

,^Tid  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  lack,  &c,  &c.  &c.]  Dr. 
^^'arburton,  whofe  ingenuity  and  acutenefs  have  been  long  ad- 
mired, is  row,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  thought  to  have  fome 
limes  feen  not  only  what  no  other  perfon  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  difcover,  but  what,  in  reahty,  unlefs  in  his  own  playful 
s  imagination,  did  not  exill.  Criticifm  is  a  talifman,  which  has, 
on  more  than  one  occalion,  difpelled  the  illufion,  of  this  mighty 
magician.  I  lliail  not  difpute,  that,  by  the  fair  veftal,  Shak- 
fpeare intended  a  compliment  to  Queen  Ehzabeth,  M'ho,  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  at  the  age  of  lixty-eight,  was  no  lefs  chajie 
than  beautiful ;  but  whether  any  otlier  part  of  Oberon's  fpeech 
ha\  e  an  allegorical  meaning  or  not,  I  prefume,  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  Dr.  Warburton,  to  contend  that  it  agrees  with  any  other 
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rather  than  witli  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  "  mixture  of 
fatire  and  panegyrick"  I  Ihall  examine  anon  :  I  only  with  to 
know,  for  the  prefent,  why  it  would  have  been  "  inconvenient 
for  the  author  to  fpeak  openly"  in  "  difpraife"  of  the  Scotifh 
Queen.  If  he  meant  to  pleafe  "  the  imperial  votrefs,"  no  in- 
cenfe  could  have  been  half  fo  grateful  as  the  blackeil  cal^.^^lny. 
But,  it  feems,  "  her  fuccelTor  would  not  forgive  her  fatirill." 
Who  then  was  her  "  fucceffor"  when  this  play  was  written  ? 
Mary's  fon,  James  ?  I  am  perfuaded  that,  had  Dr.  Warburtou 
been  better  read  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  he  would  not  have 
found  this  monarch's  fucceflion  quite  fo  certain,  at  that  period, 
as  to  have  prevented  Shakfpeare,  who  was  by  no  means  the  re- 
fined fpeculatift  he  would  induce  one  to  fuppofe,  from  gratifying 
the  "  fair  veflal"  with  fentiments  fo  agreeable  to  her.  How- 
ever, if  "  the  poet  has  fo  well  marked  out  every  diftingui filing 
circumftance  of  her  life  and  charafter,  in  this  beautiful  allegoiy, 
as  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  about  his  fecret  meaning,"  there 
is  an  end  of  all  controverfy.  For,  though  the  fatire  would  be 
cowardly,  falfe,  and  infamous,  yet,  fince  it  was  couched  under 
an  allegory,  which,  while  perfpicuous  as  glafs  to  Elizabeth, 
would  have  become  opake  as  a  mill-ftone  to  her  fuccellbr,  Sliak- 
fpeare,  lying  as  fnug  as  his  own  Ariel  in  a  cowllip's  bell,  would 
have  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  ill  confequences  from  it. 
Now,  though  our  fpeculative  bard  might  not  be  able  to  forefee 
the  fagacity  of  the  Scotifii  king  in  fmelling  out  a  plot,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  was  fome  years  after  that  he  gave  any  proof  of  his  ex- 
cellence that  way,  he  could  not  but  have  heard  of  his  being  an 
admirable  witch-finder  ;  and,  furely,  the  Ikill  requifite  to  deteft 
a  witch  mufl:  be  fufficient  to  develope  an  allegory ;  fo  that  I 
muft  needs  queilion  the  propriety  of  the  compliment  here  paid 
to  the  poet's  prudence.  Queen  Mary  "  is  called  a  Mermaid, 
1.  to  denote  her  reign  over  a  kingdom  fituate  in  the  fea."  In 
that  refpecl  at  leafl:  Elizabeth  was  as  much  a  mermaid  as  herfelf. 
"  And  2.  her  beauty  and  intemperate  lufl; ;  for  as  Elizabeth  for 
her  chafl;ity  is  called  a  Veftal,  this  unfortunate  lady,  on  a  contrary 
account,  is  called  a  merjnaid."  All  this  is  as  falfe  as  it  is  foolilh  : 
The  mermaid  was  never  the  emblem  of  luft  j  nor  was  the  ''  gen- 
tle Shakfpeare"  of  a  charader  or  difpofition  to  have  inl'ulted  the 
memory  of  a  murdered  princefs  by  fo  infamous  a  charge.  The 
moft  abandoned  hbeler,  even  Buchanan  himfelf,  never  accufed 
her  of  "  intemperate  lufl:^"  and  it  is  pretty  well  underftood  at 
prefent  that,  if  either  of  thefe  ladies  were  remarkable  for  her 
purity,  it  was  not  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  3.  An  ancient  fiory  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  here  alluded  to  :  the  Emperor  Julian  tells  us 
that  the  Sirens  (which  with  all  the  modern  poets  are  mermaids^) 
contended  for  precedency  with  the  Mufes,  who  overcoming 
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them  took  away  their  whigs."     Can  any  thing  be  more  ridi- 
culous ?    Mermaids  are  half  women   and   half  ,fiJJies  :    where 
then  are  their  wings  ?  or  what  poUible  ufe  could  they  make  of 
them  if  they  had  any  ?  The  Sirens  which  Julian  fpeaks  of  were 
partly  women  and  partly  birds :  fo  that  "  the  pollution,"  as 
good-man  Dull  hath  it,  by  no  means  "  holds  in  the  exchange." 
"  The  quarrels  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  the  fame  caufe 
and  the  fame  ilfue."     That  is,  they  contended  for  precedency, 
and  Elizabeth  overcoming  took  away  the  others  icings.     The 
fecret  of  their  conteft  for  precedency  fhould  feem  to  have  been 
confined  to  Dr.  Warburton  :  It  would  be  in  vain  to  enquire 
after  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  time.     The  Queen  of  Scots,  in- 
deed,  flew  for  refuge  to  her  treacherous  rival,  (who  is  here 
again  tlie  mermaid  of  the  allegory,   alluring  to  deltmtlion,  by 
her  fongs  or  fair  fpeeches,)  and  wearing,  it  Ihould  feem,  like  a 
cherubim,   her  wings  on  her  neck,  Elizabeth,  who  was  deter- 
mined file  iliould  fly  no  more,  in  her  eagernefs  to  tear  them 
away,  happened  inadvertently  to  take  olf  her  head.     The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  poet's  mermaid,   on  a  dolphiiis  hfick,  "  evidently 
marks  out  that  dillinguifliing  circumftance  in  Mary's  fortune, 
her  marriage  with  the  dauphin  of  France."     A  mermaid  would 
feem  to  have  but  a  ftrangely  aukward  feat  on  the  back  of  a 
dolpliin ;  but  that,  to  be  fure,  is  the  poet's  affair,  and  not  tlie 
commentators  -.  the  latter,  however,  is  certainly  anfwerable  for 
placing  a  Queen  on  the  back  of  her  hulband  :  a  very  extraor- 
dinary iituation  one  would  think,  for  a  married  lady ;  and  of 
\\hich  I  only  recollc6t  a  fingle  inil;ance,  in  Che  common  print  of 
"  a  poor  man  loaded  with  mifchiefV     Mermaids  are  fuppofed 
to  fing,  but  their  dulcet  and  karinonions  breath  mull  in  this  in- 
itance  to  fuit  tlie  allegory,  allude  to  "  thofe  great  abilities  of 
genius  and  learning,"  which  rendered  Queen  Mary  "  the  moft 
accomplilhed  princefs  of  her  age."     This  compliment  could  not 
fail  of  being  highly  agreeable  to  the  "  fair  Veftal."     "  ^y  the 
rude  fea  is  meant  Scotland  incircled  with  the  ocean,  which  rofe 
up  in  arms  againll:  the  regent,  while  fhe  [Mary]  was  in  France. 
But  her  return  home  quieted  thefe  diforders  :   and  had  not  her 
rtrange  ill  conduct  afterwards  more  violently  inflamed  them,  fhe 
might  have  pafl'ed  her  whole  life  in  peace."     Dr.  Warburtoa 
whofe  ikiil  in  geography,  feems  to  match  his  knowledge  of  hif- 
tory and  acutenefs  in  allegory,  muft  be  allowed  the  ible  merit  of 
difcovering  Scotland  to  be  an  ijland.     But,  as  to  the  diforders  of 
that  country  being  quieted  by  the  Queen's  return,  it  appears 
from  hiftory  to  be  full  as  peaceable  before  as  it  is  at  any  time 
after  that  event.     Whether,  in  the  revival  or  continuance  of 
theft:  diforders,  fhe,  or  her  ideot  hulband,  or  fanatical  fubjedls 
were  moft  to  blame,  is  a  point  upon  which  do(!;lur3  llill  differ ; 
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but,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  enchanting  fong  of  tlie  commenta- 
tor's mermaid  civilized  the  rude  fea  for  a  time,  it  was  only  to 
render  it,  in  an  inftant,  more  boifterous  than  ever :  thofe  great 
abilities  of  genius  and  learning,  which  rendered  her  the  moft  ac- 
complilhed  princefs  of  her  age,  not  availing  her  among  a  parcel 
of  ferocious  and  enthufiaftic  barbarians,  whom  even  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus  had  in  vain  warbled  to  humanize.  Brantome,  who 
accompanied  her,  fays  flie  was  welcomed  home  by  a  mob  of 
iive  or  fix  hundred  ragamuffins,  who,  in  difcord  with  the  moll 
execrable  inftraments,  fung  pfalms  (which  Ihe  was  fuppofed  to 
dillike)  under  her  chamber  window :  He !  adds  he,  quelle 
mujique  ^  quelle  repos  pour  fa  nuit .'"  However,  it  feems 
*'  there  is  great  juftnefs  and  beauty  in  this  image,  as  the  vulgar 
opinion  is,  that  the  mermaid  always  fings  in  Itorms."  "  The 
vulgar  opinion,"  I  am  perfuaded,  is  peculiar  to  the  ingenious 
commentator ;  as,  if  the  mermaid  is  ever  fuppofed  to  fing,  it 
is  in  calms,  which  prefage  florms.  I  can  perceive  no  propriety 
in  calling  the  infurreftion  of  the  Northern  earls  the  quarrel  of 
Queen  Mary,  vmlefs  in  fo  far  as  it  was  that  of  the  religion  Ihe 
profeffed.  But  this  perhaps  is  the  leafl:  obje6tionable  part  of  a 
chimerical  allegory  of  which  the  poet  himfelf  had  no  idea,  and 
which  the  commentator,  to  whofe  creative  fancy  it  owes  its 
exiftence,  feenis  to  have  very  juftly  chara6terized,  in  telling  us 
it  is  *'  out  of  nature  j"  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  perfectly  ground- 
kfs  and  unnatural.     Ritson. 
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